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The ten months, October 1917 to July 1918, covered by this 
volume arc a period of intense and almost continuous activity, 
and show how Gandhiji applies the principle of satyagraha to 
meet situations which seem to have little in common among them. 
His relatively easy success in Cdiamparaii had awakened interest 
in his method, but the power and foree of satyagraha had to 
be tested more severely and demonstrated more convincingly be¬ 
fore Gandhiji could think of applying it to national problems. 
Two such experiments were conducted during the Alnncdabad 
mill-hands’ strike of Fcbruary-March and the Kheda satyagraha 
of March-April 1918. Gandhiji’s part in tlic war effort illustrates 
the other side of satyagraha, which means not only resistance to 
injustice but goodwill for the enemy and readiness to co-operate 
with him when the occasion dennands. 'Ilic period was thus a 
crucial time when the lessons of satyagraha were learnt and taught 
and the ground was prepared for Gandhiji’s assumption of national 
leadership. 

The Ahmedabad mill-hands’ strike was a unique episode in 
some ways. Labour organization was yet new to the country 
and the tlumry of class struggle which inspired the movement in 
Europe was ])ractically unknown. Gandhiji had seen in Soutlx 
Africa and heartily disliked a labour agitation inspired by hosti¬ 
lity to employers and the Government, and the experience had 
only strengthened his faith in the power of non-violence to solve 
all problems of human relationship. The Ahmedabad struggle 
oflcrcd him an opportunity to test and prove this faith and was 
inspired by an active desire to harmonize the interests of the em¬ 
ployers and the workers and handle occasions of friction in a man¬ 
ner which would not generate bitterness. The mill-hands in 
Ahmedabad demanded a commensurate wage increase to make 
up for the special war-time allowance arbitrarily withdrawn by the 
mill-owners. Gandhiji was not anxious to precipitate an agitation. 
Appealing to the employers to bind the workers with tlxc 'fsilken 
thread of love” (p. 115), he succeeded, on February 14, in get¬ 
ting an arbiti'ator appointed to look into the problem. On the 
other side, he roused the workers to a sense of their rights, but 
took care to pledge them, at the same time, to the avoidance, of 
violence in any form. When an open struggle became inevitable 
Gandhiji threw his weight on the side of the workers and took 
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over active leadership. He issued daily bulletins intended to edu 
cate both the workers and the employers, exhorting llic Ibnuc^ 
conduct their struggle in the spirit of satyagraha and calli 
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_or a change of heart in the latter. He recalled the struggle of 
Indians in South Africa and the martyrdom of Valliamali and 
Hurbatsingh. He reminded the workers of their own shortcomings 
and taught them to look upon the struggle for increase in wa,g(\s 
as part of a larger effort to improve their way of life. When 
he noticed signs of their weakening in the face of hardsliips, he 
undertook an indefinite fast to demonstrate his readiness (o die ibr 
their cause. Though he made it clear to everyone conccu'inxl Ilia I 
the fast was not intended to put pressure on the niill-ownei’s, lie 
admitted that it could not but have such an effect and, iherd'ony 
when the latter yielded, Gandhiji refused to take full adva,nta,g(‘ of' 
the situation and press for a complete acceptance of (lu^ w()rk(‘rs' 
demands. His stand possibly antagonized a section of the wo!'k(‘rs 
for a while, but he succeeded in pacifying them. Tin' ('oiu'lusion 
of the struggle thus embodied the spirit of com])romis(^ whicli was 
always an integral element in Gandhiji's conception of satyagraha. 

Almost before he was out of the mill-hands' strike, (Jandldii 
was faced with the possibility of his first serious conflict with tlu' 
authorities. Crops had sustained serious damage owing to floods 
in Kheda district in Gujarat and the local public workau'S fidl 
that the situation warranted whole or partial remission of'lawcaua^ 
under the Revenue Code. But the Government was unresnonsivc^ 
to popular feeling in tte matter. Gandhiji'r advice war so" ,-I,I 
while he was still m Champaran. On his return from ihorc "iw 
actively interested himself in the people’s grievance. After a tirsl- 
aand study y the crop situation, he came to the conclu.sion 
e popular demand for remission was justified. However repr('- 

Studr ^ no change in their un.sy,n,’)a (if (ic 

the people, “iff resistance on the, pari of 

unlawful if, to expresfoneVsmise^fT "If 

tax in anerfprtl ^ 1 injustice, one relnses to pay a, 

fp 2nl On M ITorcihly I” 

* • March 22, addressing a mectinn ot Moniwi i 

invited the neonle m o i j ^ meciing at INadiad, In' 

mating VS S' ' *» P“yt»™t of ,-,.vo„mo, 

local giCTunce a matter of wider principle, ||,, 

... in this country, it has become a practice will, 
/ernment to insist that it to i • prtciici, witli 

erabie that, however inst th iT^' "Slit It is 

should have its own wav hicf ^ s case, the Governnu^nt 

(p- 217). . In^Sr^SrecSeSdl-r' 

y peecJi he_made_during the struggle, 
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he drew attention to this wider significance and sought to educate 
the people in the democratic spirit which should inform the 
Government’s dealings with them. He wanted the people to culti¬ 
vate a sense of sacrifice. ''All nations which have risen have done 
so through suflering” (p. 277). Again, "Authority is blind and 
unjust. A Government that says that such authority must be res¬ 
pected cannot last’" (p. 323). "No King,” he told them further, 
"can remain in power if he sets himself against the people. I have 
taken it as the chief mission of my life to prove this” (pp. 328-9). 
Referring to the Commissioner’s address at a meeting on April 
12, which he had advised the people to attend, he felt compelled 
to say that it was "the sacred duty of every loyal citizen to fight 
unto death against such a spirit of vindictiveness and tyranny” 

(p. 340). 

On April 25, the authorities showed evidence of a change of 
policy, if not of heart. Orders were issued that, if those who were 
in a position to do so paid up the arrears, those who were not 
would be exempted. When the orders were publicized early in 
June, Gandhiji accepted them, though he felt and declared that 
the concession lacked grace. The gains by way of actual relief 
were insubstantial, but the people had acquired a spirit of fear¬ 
lessness and a consciousness of their strength to employ satyagraha 
whenever necessary. This, to Gandhiji’s mind, was sufficient re¬ 
ward for the suffering which the struggle had entailed. 

The end of the Khcda struggle must have come to Gandhiji 
as a relief since it left him free to give his attention to the larger 
question of war effort as a national issue and demonstrate his 
readiness, as a satyagrahi, to help the Government. Believing still 
in the usefulness of the British connection to India and allowing 
his chivalrous instinct to prevail for the moment over a purely 
logical interpretation of his doctrine of non-violence, Gandhiji 
offered his services l.o the Empire. Politically, he hoped, co-opera¬ 
tion in the war effort would have its effect on the better side of 
the British character and, in any case, generate sufficient strength in 
the country to make it impossible for the British Government to 
ignore the national aspiration for Home Rule. Overcoming his 
initial hesitation, he attended the Viceroy’s War Conference in 
Delhi on April 28 and made up his mind to work actively for the 
war effort. On May 25, he publicly advocated enlistment in 
the army. Tilak and other leaders had reservations as to the 
wisdom of unconditional co-operation. The situation must have 
been more than embarrassing to Gandhiji when, at the Provincial 
War Conference in Bombay on June 10, Lord Willingdon, the 



Governor, stopped Tilak and Kclkar Iroiu pr()('('('dinj' ^villl liu'ir 
speeches. Gandhiji took up the niellrr \vi(h the (h)vri'H()!’ aiul 
told him in so many words tliat his aeiioii was a laaaons l)lim(i(a\ 
He led in the public disa])proval of' (lu^ (h)V(‘nH)r\s f;uUh\ss 
haviour and demanded an ai)olo,e;y for wliai In* <'ousi(|('red an 
affront to the nation. Neverlhehrss, In^ ealh'd for ro-»op(‘ra(ton in 
the war effort and wont to the hnpi’Mli of' uiH!(niakinp' a, stsaaiuous 
recruiting campaign in Khcda district, with inilia[)py ("ons(a|u('n<a\s 
for his health. The apparaail inconsisliau'y of' tin' apostir of notn 
violence recruiting for tin- army iuvi((‘(l ('omiuent ('vrn from 
friends and lie had to explain, what In* r(‘p(‘at(‘(l linn* and a/>;ain 
afterwards, that non-violence cannot lx* iiiva)ko<l to slhn'ld cowar¬ 
dice, that he himself would retrain from vioh'ina* in alt e(nic<avahl(* 
circumstances, but would advise ollnn's, who did not shart* his !)('- 
lief in the supremacy of non-viohmcc, not to shrink from x iohana* 
out of fear or weakness. If the Indian p(*opl(‘, he aripuah wanhal 
the benefits of the British comu'clion, lln*y must Inhp to dchanl tin* 
Empire. However, he pul his failli ewefiusivahy in saty<i<traiia (()r 
realizing the country’s political aspirations. 'Tt is onr .siipiaanr 
duty”, he wrote to a public work(*r, "to tak(* (waay ocaarsion to 
show in action the wonderful powta* ol' satya.gralnr’ (p. 1 11"), 
Again, in his speech at Indore, on March, 30, In* (h'clarcd: "If wa* 
can ensure the deliverance ok India., it is only throny;h truth and 
non-violence” (p. 299). Gandhiji felt, all tin* same, llir 
ties of the moral issues involved in pursniiifr (In; non.violciil way 
inhuman affairs. “One cannot climb fhe Himalayas in a slrai!';lil 
line. Can it be that, in like lasluon, (lu' p.illi of iioii-v'iolfiii’c, 
too, is difficult?” (p. 516 ). 

Small matters claimed the .sa.uu; cariK'.sl .illculioii from 
Gandhiji as did big national ksucs. Ifi^ tried lo pul ibr coutcii- 
tious question of cow-protection in bcKcu- perspedive by rcl.il iuc; il 
to a compassionate concern lor the wtdlare of the aiiiiiiai vvoiid. 
His constiuctivc approach to the problem is re.veali'd in Iii;; em¬ 
phasis on improved breeding, humane fretUiuenl of bnllock.s, 
setting up of model dairies and so on. Annflua’ probltan whieli 
had come to engage more and more of his atteuti(m was that of 
education. He was unhappy for .several reasons with flu' i-dii- 
cational system established by the British, but bis main objia-.fion 
was to the unnatural importance given to Ihiglish by its being 
nrade the medium of instruction. He spoke and wrote on the 
abolition of the practice of untouchability and tic.ceptjinef; of 

caste restrictions only in the measure that they promoted .self- 
control. 
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his muirdarious as'-liviiii^s, (huulliiji wauS sustained by a 
loi India. Only if I die Ibr fiulia shall I know 

vvais lit to !iv(‘ (p. 43). Ih^ wa.s iinpatient to deliver his 
m(sssa,ii,'e lo llu' (anintry whih^. his iiiflueiua' was in the asec; 


wa,^ 
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v\var(‘ (>[ his limited (‘xpericniee, of Indian eorulilions 


aaid hdt his veay in polities rathm- (auidously. Presiding over the 
Gujarat Folitieal (lonhaanua^ on Noveanber 3; 1917, he described 
hiuis(d( as “a, baby oi two years and a, hall in Indian politics, I 
cannot trade Ino’e on iny (‘xpca'iimee in South Africa'’ (]).48). Yetlie 
luul lo 1)(‘ in politiea! lilin Askial by Montagu the rcaisoa for this, 
li<^ luul r('pli(‘d that olluu'wisi^ lu'. could not do his religious and 
social work, adding la tin' : "d tliiidc tins reply will stand good to 
llu‘ (Old o( niy hi(p. 47H). Th(‘ abysmal ])overty of the country 
weiglual on liis mind day and night, all tlu^ inorct so since the 
people sianiH'd Indpless lo do anything al)ont it. Political fixiedom 
was ('SS('iitial lor progress in all other spheres loo and he wanted 
tln^ (a)untry to lniv(‘ liu' right to (U'r, “fie who has no right to 
CUT can u(w<n' go (orward . . . Tlud’reedoiu to (U'r and the poeecr to 
eonaag (u'rors is oin‘ (hdinition ofswaraj'' (p. 54). He subordinated 
all otluu- public eoiuaams to ilu‘ oiu^ central aim of securing svearaj 
for tlu- country, and welcomed tlu^ Monlagu-Ghclmsford Re-* 
forms as a stcj) towards it. 

A notable haitina^ of this volninc is the large number of 
letters covering over one third of it. Addressed to close relatives, 
e()"Work(U's and assoeialws in India, and in Soutli Africa, to friends, 
])nblie workiu's, aeachnuieians, editors, officials at all levels and 
politicians olhdl schools, the I<d((‘:rs reveal Gandhijiks political and 
other eonecums l)leu(liug with his human intcn'cst in the corres- 
ponthmls. As his circle^, of personal and political contacts widens 
and public work i)(aa)mes ever more sliamuous, his concern for 
individual mtm amd wonnm se(nns, if anything, to grow deeper 
mor(' adiv(n 




rc'prodnc'iiif* 

mad(- io lullinx^ sfrirlly 
errors havt- ('orri'cltul ; 



out. Varu 


(ry 


\s ]ia,v(y however, 


typographical 
ia the text spelt 
)cn retained as in 


r.v ui scjuare !)ra(:k(gs ba,s hcaai supplied by the Editors. 
(^uoUxl pa,ssag(‘S \v!u‘r<i tlu\s(^ aia^ in Ihigiish Iia,vc been set up in 
small typ(‘ and [)rinl(‘d with an indent. Indirect reports of speeches 
and passa,a;es wdiitdi a,i'(' noi l)y (huulhiji have been given in small 


While (ra,nsla,(ing b’otu tin- (hijaraii, N/farathi or Hindi, efforts 
have b(H‘ii itiade: to a,(du('ve lichdily a,nd also readability in IhigUsli. 
Wluaa^ Eng;lish traaishitions of tlH\s(^ a,re available, they have been 
ns(al with sneh <'bang(\s as wcaa: in^eessary to bring them into 
confonuity with tli<‘ original. 

I'ln^ dat(- olbui il(nu where available or could be inferred has 
bcaai indieaUal at the' top right-hand eorinu'; if the original is un¬ 
dated, ih(^ iidinnaal date is supplicul within S((uarc brackets, with 
laaisons wluu'e inau'ssary. The date given at the end ol an item 
alongside olTIie source is that of publication. 

R(b('r(Hua\s in footnotes to Voliuuo 1 of this series arc to the 
August 11)5(1 ('(litioa. ,Rt5ia'ene(\s to Ati Aulohiograpliy or the Story oj 
My ICxporiinenis (vilh 1 rath cit(t only tlu^. Pa,rt and Chapter in view ot 
llu^^ varying’ f)ag*iaa.ti()n. in diderenl (xhiions. 

I n tin: soniaay liing th(' symbol S. N. stands for documents avai- 
labh^ in Sabai'inati Sangrabahiya,, Ahmechibad; G. N. reJers to 
those a,va,ilal)le in the (Jaudhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangralialaya, 
New I)(bu; (1. W, deaiotes documents secured by the Collected 
Works ()(' Mahatma Gandhi; and N. A. 1. relers to the National 
Aiadiivc^s ol‘ India. 

'rju*< Ap|umdi<ues provich^ background material relevant to the 
text. A list of sonrc(\s and a chronology for the period covered by 
the Volume ar(^ also provichal at the end. 



For material in this volume, wc arc indebted to the Sabannaii 
Ashram Preservation and Memorial Trust and Sangraiialaya, the 
Navajivan Trust, and the Gujarat Vidyapith Grantlialaya, Ahiiic- 
dabad; the Gandhi Smarak Nidlii and S angralialaya, and the 
National Archives of India, New Delhi; tlie IJoiuhay (aovta'inncnl 
Home Department, Boml)ay; the Colonial Office and the India 
Office Libraries, London; Shri Chhaganlal Gandhi, Ahinedabad; 
Shri Narandas Gandhi, Rajkot; Shri Narayau Desai, Bardoli; 
Smt. Radhabehn Choudhri, Calcutta; Mr. A. 11. West; the 
publishers of the books— An Autobiography or the Story of My Experi¬ 
ments with Truth, Antyaj Stotra, Bapii aiir Harijan, Bapiini Prasadi, 
Dharmatma Gokhale, Ek Dharmayuddha, Gopal Krishna Gokhalma Vya- 
khyano, Goseva, Jivan Prabhat, Jivanana Jharana, Kheda Salyagraha, 
Mahadevbhaini Diary, Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhini Vichar- 
srishti. My Dear Child, A Righteous Struggle, Sardar Vallabhhhai Baled, 
Select Documents of Mahatma Gandhds Movement in Champarati, Speeches 
and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi and Thoughts on National Language; 
and the following newspapers and journals; Amrita Bazar Bairika, 
The ‘Bengalee, The Bombay Chronicle, Gujarati, The Hindu, Indian Re¬ 
view, The Leader, Mumbai Samachar, New India, Prajabandhu, Pratap, 
The Statesman and Young India. 

For research and reference facilities, wc owe thanlcs to the 
All-India Congress Committee Library, the Gandhi Smarak 
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Motiiiari, 

Aso Vad 9 [October 9, 1917^ 

BHAISHRI KOTWAL^, 

I have your letter. I hope you got my telegramh I wanted 
to write immediately but could not. And then I was on the 
move all the time and so could not write. 

You have had to suffer much. If you see matters in the right 
light, you will be the better for the suffering. You lost your 
daughter, then your mother; now, India is all you have, call 
her daughter or mother, what you will. You can get much from 
her and give her much. You will receive a hundred times more 
than you give. She is a Kamadhuk'^^ but how can she yield milk 
if we don’t so much as feed her with hay? What you may give 
and how, we shall consider when you are here. 

If you agree to come over here, I am here up to the 20tb 
at any rate. After that, there will be some moving about. 

I have one speech^ of mine with me, which I am sending. 
Others I shall send when I receive copies. 

Accompanying me are Ba^, Devdas^ and Avantikabchn, as 
also her husband Baban Gokhale, and some others. 

Vandemalaram^ from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 3613 


^ After completion of the inquiry into conditions of the indigo labour 
in Ghamparan, Gandhiji returned to Motihari from Ranchi on the night of 
October 8, 1917. 

“ An associate of Gandhiji at Tolstoy Farm, in South Africa 

^ This is not available. 

4 Sacred cow which, according to fable, yielded all that one desired. 

^ This is not available. 

^ Kasturba (1869-1944); Gandhiji’s wife 

^ Devdas Gandhi (1900-57); youngest of Gandhiji’s sons; was associated 
with Gandhiji in most of his public activities and suffered imprisonment; Fditor 
Hhe Hindustan Times, 1940-57 ’ 

® “Salutations to the motherland!” This had become a national slogan ever 
since Bankim Chandra Ghatterjee’s poem bcgintiiiig with this phrase, in Anand- 
math, was adopted as a national song by the Indian National Congress. 
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2. SPEECH ON COW PROTECTION, BETTIAM^ 


[About October 9, 1917]^ 

I am thankful to the Gaurakshini Sabha and to you all for 
inviting me to lay the foundation-stone of the gaushala^ in this 
town. For the Hindus, this is sacred work. Protection of the cow 
is a primary duty for every Indian. It has been my experience, 
however, that the way we set about this important work leaves 
much to be desired. I have given some thought to this serious pro¬ 
blem and wish to place before you the conclusions I have formed. 

These days cow protection has come to mean only two things: 
first, to save cows from the hands of our Muslim brethren on 
occasions like the Bakr-iHd^ and, secondly, to put up gaushalas for 
decrepit cows. 

We do not go the right way to work for protecting the cows 
against our Muslim brethren. The result has been that these two 
great communities of India are always at odds with each other 
and cherish mutual distrust. Occasionally, they even fight. The 
riot at Shahabad a few days ago bears out my statement. The 
pioblem calls for some serious thinking on the part of both the 
communities. Hundreds of Hindu friends indulged in rioting and 
looted the property of innocent Muslims. What virtue could 
there be in this ? In fact, it was a very sinful thing to do. 

The activities of the Gaurakshini Sabha result in a far 
larger number of cows being killed than are saved. Plinduism atta¬ 
ches special importance to non-violence. It is the very opposite of 
religious conduct to kill a Muslim in order to save a cow. If we 
wish the Muslims not to kill cows, we should bring about a change 
of heart in them. We shall not succeed by force. Wc should reach 
their hearts with prayer and entreaty and achieve our purpose by 
awakening their sense of compassion. In adopting this course, we 
should take a pledge that, while seeking to protect the cows, we 


The meeting was held under the auspices of the Gaurakshini Sabha at 

Bettiah, a small town in the Ghamparan district of Bihar, about 25 miles 
from Motihari. 

The date is inferred from the reference, in the speech, to the communal 
riots m Shahabad, Bihar, which occurred between September 28 and October 9. 
Institution for care of infirm and disabled cows 
^ A Muslim festival 
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shall bear no ill-will or malice towards Muslims or be angry with 
them or fight with them» It is when we have taken up such a 
reassuring attitude that we shall be qualified to raise the matter 
with them. It should be remembered that what we regard as sin 
is not seen in the same light by our Muslim brethren. On the con¬ 
trary, for them it is a meritorious act to kill cows on certain occa¬ 
sions. Every person should follow his own religion. If it were true 
that killing of cows was enjoined by Islam, India would have had 
no genuine peace any time; as I understand the mattci', however, 
killing of cows on occasions like Bakr-i-Id is not obligatory, but 
Muslim friends imagine it their duty to do so when we seek to 
prevent them by force. Be this as it may, I have no doubt in my 
mind that this problem can be solved only by tapascharyaK The 
height of tapascharya on such occasions is to lay down one’s life 
for the sake of cows. 

However, all Hindus are not qualified for such supreme 
tapascharya. Those who want to stop others from sinning must be 
free from sin themselves. Hindu society has been inflicting ter¬ 
rible cruelty on the cow and her progeny. The present condition 
of our cows is a direct proof of this. My heart bleeds when I sec 
thousands of bullocks with no blood and flesh on them, their bones 
plainly visible beneath their skin, ill-nourished and made to carry 
excessive burdens, while the driver twists their tails and goads them 
on. I shudder when I see all this and ask myself how we can 
say anything to our Muslim friends so long as we do not refra,in 
from such terrible violence. We are so intensely selfish that we 
feel no shame in milking the cow to the last drop. If you go to 
dairies in Calcutta, you will find that the calves there arc forced 
to go without the mother’s milk and that all the milk is extracted 
with the help of a process known as blowing. The proprietors and 
managers of these dairies are none other than liindus and most of 
those who consume the milk are also Hindus. So long as such dai¬ 
ries flourish and we consume the milk supplied by them, what right 
have we to argue with our Muslim brethren? It should be lx>rnc 
in mind, besides, that there are slaughter-house:; in all the big 
cities of India. Thousands of cows and bullocks arc slaughtcrc'd in 
these. It is mostly from them that beef is supplied to the British. 
Hindu society keeps silent about this slaughter, thinking that it is 
helpless in the matter. 

^Originally, constant meditation, such as by ancient sages, on tlui 

Supreme in search of enlightenment; here, persistent and painstaking endea¬ 
vour 
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As long as we do not get this terrible slaughter stopped, I 
think it is impossible that we can produce any effect on the hearts 
of Muslims or protect the cows against them. Our second task, 
therefore, is to carry on agitation among our British friends. We 
are in no position to use brute strength against them. They also 
should be won over by tapascharya and gentleness. For them eating 
of beef is no religious act. It should be easier to that extent to 
persuade them. It is only after we have rid ourselves of the taint 
of violence which I mentioned earlier and have succeeded in per¬ 
suading our British friends not to eat beef and kill cows and bullocks, 
it is only then that we shall be entitled to say something to our 
Muslim friends. I can assure you that, when we have won over 
the British, our Muslim brethren will also have more sympathy 
for us and perform their religious rites with some other kind of 
offering. Once we admit that we are also guilty of violence, the 
working of our gaushalas will change. We shall not reserve them 
merely for decrepit cows but maintain there well-nourished cows 
and bullocks as well. We shall endeavour to improve the breed 
of cattle and will also be able to produce pure milk, ghee, etc. This 
is not merely a religious issue. It is an issue on which hinges 
the economic progress of India. Economists have furnished ir¬ 
refutable figures to prove that the quality of cattle in India is so 
poor that the income from their milk is much less than the cost 
of their maintenance. We can turn our gaushalas into centres for 
the study of economics and for the solution of this big 
problem. Gaushalas cost a great deal and at present we have to pro¬ 
vide the expenses. The gaushalas of my conception will become 
self-supporting in future. They will not be located in the midst of 
cities. We may buy land in the neighbourhood of a city to the 
tune of hundreds of acres and locate these gaushalas there. We 
can raise on this land crops to serve as fodder for the cows and 
every variety of grass. We shall find good use for the valuable 
manure they yield by way of excrement and urine. I hope you 
will all give the utmost thought to what I have said. The Gau- 
rakshini Sabha in Motihari has accepted this suggestion. It is my 
request, in the end, that both these institutions come together and 
undertake this big task. 

[From Gujarati] 

Goseva 



5. LETTER TO CHHAGAMLAL GANDHI 


Motiiiari^ 
Cham PAR AN, 
October 10, 1917 

CHI. GHHAGANLAL^, 

I have your letter. I take it that you will come to Broach. 
West^ keeps on shouting for books. It will be good if you send him 
a dictionary and other suitable books from time to time. Also, send 
Doctor’s^ Gujarati book for sale there. Let him keep the proceeds. 
I have received copies here. 

How is it that Prabhudas"^ does not recover? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the original postcard in Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand: G.W. 5G44. 
Courtesy: Ghhaganlal Gandhi 


4. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Motiuart, 

Tuesday [October 16, 1917\ 

CHI. MAGANLAL^, 

It is not surprising that the sight of funeral pyres made you 
momentarily nervous. If men had some rule and discipline in their 
lives, death would come at the right time and funeral pyres would 
take their natural course. We are upset when a storm brings down 
unripe fruit. We are content to see ripe fruit fall. The same is 

^ Gandhiji’s nephew and co-worker; assisted Gandhiji on tlxc Gujarati 
section of Indian Opinion in South Africa 

^ Albert Henry West, whom Gandhiji first met at a vegetarian restaurant 
in Johannesburg. He worked with Gandhiji and was the printer of Indian 
Opinion at the Phoenix Settlement, of which his wife, mother and sister also 

became inmates. Later he joined the passive resistance movement and suflin'ed 
imprisonment. 

^ Dr. Pranjivan Jagjivan Mehta, a friend of Gandhiji since his student days 
in London; financed many of Gandhiji’s schemes ^ 

4 Prabhudas Gandhi, son of Ghhaganlal Gandhi 
^ Ghhaganlal Gandhi’s brother and a gloso associate of Gandhiji 
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the case with human lives. When people die in consequence of 
calamities such as the plague, we take the thing to heart. It is 
satyayuga^ when such things don’t happen. It is for us to bring 
about the times when there will be no reason to fear death. If we 
do our best, saiyayuga will have dawned for us. We should always be 
prepared for death and live without fear. To teach one to live such 
a life—that is the aim of the Ashram^. You are all doing some¬ 
thing great indeed. It is an excellent thing to live in tents and put 
up with hardships. If we had stayed on in the bungalow, we 
would have had to hang our heads in shame. Living in tents, 
you are all getting beaten into shape. You are being educated. 
You are setting an example. You are learning to fight it out 
with Nature. Anyone who resolves to live such a life can do so. 

I am in good cheer. I shall be able to go to the Ashram only 
after I have finished with Broach. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.W, 5718. Courtesy: 
Radhabehn Ghoudhri 


5. SPEECH AT RECEPTION BY MERCHANTS, BROACH^ 

[After October 19, 1917] 

Merchants always have the spirit of adventure, intellect and 
wealth, as without these qualities their business cannot go on. 
But, now, they must have the fervour of patriotism in them. Patrio¬ 
tism is necessary even for religion. If the spirit of patriotism is 
awakened through religious fervour, then, that patriotism will shine 
out brilliantly. So it is necessary that patriotism should be 
roused in the mercantile community. 

The merchants take more part in public affairs now-a-days 
than before. When merchants take to politics through patriotism, 
Swaraj is as good as obtained. Some of you might be wondering 
how we can get swaraj. I lay my hand on my heart and say that, 
when the merchant class understands the spirit of patriotism, then 

^ Age of truth, the “Golden Age” 

^ Satyagraha Ashram, founded by Gandhiji in June 1917, on the banks of 
tne nver Sabarmati near Ahmedabad 

Gandhiji was presented with an address of welcome by the merchants 
urmg IS visit to Broach, Presumably, the speech was made in Gujarati. 
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only can we get swaraj quickly, Swaraj then will be quite a 
natural thing. 

Amongst the various keys which will unlock swaraj to us, the 
swadeshi^ vow is the golden one. It is in the hands of the merchants 
to compel the observance of the swadeshivowin the country, and this 
is an adventure which can be popularized by the merchants. I 
humbly request you to undertake this adventure and then you will 
see what wonders you can do. 

This being so, I have to say with regret that it is the merchant 
class which has brought ruin to the swadeshi practice and the Swa¬ 
deshi movement in this country. Complaints have lately risen in 
Bengal about the increase of rates, and one of them is against 
Gujarat, It is complained there that the prices of dhotis have been 
abnormally increased and dhotis go from Gujarat. No one wants 
you not to earn money, but it must be earned righteously and not 
be ill-gotten. Merchants must earn money by fair means. Unfair 
means must never be used. 

India’s strength lies with the merchant class. So much does 
not lie even with the army. Trade is the cause of war, and the 
merchant class has the key of war in their hands. Merchants raise 
the money and the army is raised on the strength of it. The power 
of England and Germany rests on their trading class. A country’s 
prosperity depends upon its mercantile community. I consider it 
as a sign of good luck that I should receive an address from the 
merchant class. Whenever I remember Broach, I will enquire if 
the merchants who have given me an address this day have 
righteous faith and patriotism. If I receive a disappointing reply, 
1 will think that merely a wave of giving addresses had come over 
India and that I had a share in it. 

Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi 



6. SPEECH A T SECOND G UJARA T ED UCA TIONAL 

CONFERENCE 


Broach, 

October 20, 1917 

Gandhiji prefaced the speech with an apology to the audience: 

As it is already late^ reading my speech will proceed beyond 
the time-limit fixed for it. I read it because I am under pres¬ 
sure from friends here to do so. When preparing the speech, I 
took the utmost care to see that it briefly expressed all that I wish¬ 
ed to say, but it has become longer than I expected. I hope to be 
excused, therefore, if in reading it I exceed my time. 

Gandhiji then read the speech from a printed text.^ 

DEAR SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

You have done me a great honour in selecting me to be the 
President of this Conference. I know that I do not have the neces¬ 
sary learning for this office. I know, too, that my work in other 
spheres in the service of our country does not, and cannot, qualify 
me for the honour you have conferred on me today. I have but 
one qualification for it, that I would not, I am perfectly sure, be 
content with anything but the first place in a contest for demon¬ 
strating one’s love for Gujarati. Indeed, it is because I am confi¬ 
dent of this that I have accepted this onerous responsibility. I hope 
that the generosity which has prompted you to give me this honour 
will also prompt you to forgive all my shortcomings, and help me 
in this work—which is as much yours as mine. 

This Conference is but a year old. Just as, in the case of a 
great man, we often find indications of his future greatness even 
in his infancy, so it is with this Conference. I have read the report 
of its work for the last year. It is a report which would do credit 
to any institution. The Secretaries are to be congratulated on having 
prepared and published this valuable report in time. It is our good 
fortune that we have such able secretaries. To those who have 

not yet read this report, I suggest that they do so and ponder 
over it. 


The translation which follows is reproduced from 'True Education^ with 

some changes intended to bring it into closer conformity with the Gujarati 
onginal. 
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The death of Shri Ranjitranx Vavabhai^ last year has been 
a great loss to us. It is a matter of deep regret that a man of letters 
like him was snatched away from our midst in the prime of life; 
this should make us pause and think. May God grant peace to the 
departed soul. I would request the members of his family to take 
strength in the thought that we all share their grief. 

The organization^ which has called this Conference has set 
three aims before itself: 

1. To create and give expression to public opinion on ques¬ 
tions of education. 

2. To carry on propaganda in regard to educational questions 

in Gujarat. 

3. To undertake concrete activities for promoting educa¬ 
tion in Gujarat. 

I shall endeavour to place before you the results of my 
thinking, such as it has been, on these three aims. 

It should be obvious to everyone that the first thing to do in 
this connection is to come to a definite decision about the medium 
of instruction. Unless that is done, all other efforts, I fear, are 
likely to prove fruitless. To impart education without first consi¬ 
dering the question of the medium of instruction will be like 
raising a building without a foundation. 

On this point, two views prevail among educationists. Some 
hold that education should be imparted through the mother 
tongue; that is, through Gujarati. Others contend that it should 
be imparted through English. Both parties are honest in their 
views, for both have the welfare of the country at hcaiT. But mere 
good intentions are not enough to gain the end we desire. It is the 
experience of the world that good intentions do occasionally lake 
us to unworthy places. We must, therefore, critically examine both 
these views and, if possible, come to a unanimous decision on tliis 
great and important question. There is no doubt whatsoever that 

the issue is of the utmost importance and we cannot consider it 
too carefully. 

This question concerns the whole of India. But each Presi¬ 
dency or Province may decide this matter for itself. It is (erroneous 
to think that, until unanimity has been reached about it-, Gujarat 
cannot go ahead by itself. 

^ Ranjitram Vavabhai Mehta (1882-1916); in appreciation of his active 
iterary interests, a gold medal has been instituted in Gujarat and awarded 
annually for outstanding achievements in the held of letters or the arts. 

^ Broach Kelavani Mandal 
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We can, however, solve some of our difficulties by consider¬ 
ing what they have done about it in other Provinces. At the time 
of the Bengal partition', when the spirit of swadeshi was at its height 
an effort was made there to impart education through Bengali. A 
national school- was also started. Money poured forth in plenty. 
But the experiment failed. In my humble opinion, the sponsors 
of the movement had no faith in their experiment. The teachers 
were in the same pitiable condition. In Bengal, the educated 
classes are blindly in love with English. It has been suggested that 
the progress made by Bengali literature in recent times is mainly 
due to the profound knowledge of English language and literature 
among the Bengalis. But the facts are against this assumption. 
The bewitching style of our beloved poet—Rabindi'anath Tagore^ 
—does not owe its excellence to his knowledge of English. Its 
source lies rather in his love for his own language. Gitanjali was 
originally written in Bengali, This great poet always uses his 
mother tongue when in Bengal. The great speech he recently made 
at Calcutta on present-day conditions in India was in Ben¬ 
gali. Among those who went to hear him were some of the most 
prominent men and women from his part of the country. And I 
have been told by those who heard him on the occasion that he 
kept the audience literally spell-bound for an hour-and-a-half 
with the flow of nectar-like stream of words. He has not borrowed 
his ideas from English literature. He says, he has acquired them 
from the atmosphere of this country. He has culled them from the 
Upanishads^ ^ It is our glorious Indian sky which has inspired him. 
I believe it is the same with other Bengali authors. 

When Mahatma Munshiram^, serene and sublime like the 
Himalayas, speaks in Hindi, men, women and children alike enjoy 
listening to him and follow him. He has reserved his English for 


In 1905, on grounds of administrative convenience, Bengal was divided 
into Uvo provinces, one of which was predominantly Hindu and the other, 
Muslim. The partition, which raised a storm of protest throughout India and led 
to the movement for boycott of British goods, was finally annulled in 1911. 

A council and a society for promotion of national education were set up. 

1861-1941; was awarded Nobel Prize for Literature, in 1913, for Gitanjali; 
founder of Santiniketan and Vishwabharati University 

Concluding portions of the Veda, the Vedanta; though they do not re- 
pr«Mt any systern, they expound a discernible unity of thought and purpose 
and bring out a vivid sense of spiritual reality. 

Better known as Swami Shraddhanand, founder of the Guriikul at 
an^, near Hardwar, a residential school for imparting education in the tradi¬ 
tional Indian style through close communion with a guru 
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his English friends. He does not make his [Hindi] spceche^--'^witli 
English phrases in his mind. . 

It is said that the English of the revered Madan Mohan Mala- 
viyak who, though a householderj has dedicated his all to the 
country, shines like silver. Even tire Viceroy has to take note of 
anything that Malaviyaji says. But, if his English is like shining sil¬ 
ver, his Hindi, the flow of the Ganga that it is, shines like gold even 
as the latter does when flowing down from Manasarovar. 

These three great speakers have acquired this power of elo¬ 
quence not from their knowledge of English but from the love of 
their own language. Swami Dayanand^ did great service to Hindi 
not because he knew English but because he loved the Hindi lang¬ 
uage. English had nothing to do with Tukaram^ and Ramadas^ 
shedding lustre on Marathi. Premananda^ and Shamal Bhatt*^ 
and, recently, Dalpatram^, have greatly enriched Gujarati litera¬ 
ture; their glorious success is not to be attributed to their know¬ 
ledge of English. 

The above examples prove beyond doubt that, for the en¬ 
richment of the mother tongue, what is needed is not knowledge 
of English but love for one’s own language and faith in it. 

We shall arrive at the same conclusion by examining the 
growth and development of various languages. A language mirrors 
the character of the people who use it. We acquire information 
about the manners and customs of the Negroes of South Africa by 
studying their native tongue. A language takes its form from the 
character and life of those who speak it. Wc can say without hesi¬ 
tation that the people whose language does not reflect the quali¬ 
ties of courage, truthfulness and compassion are defleient in those 
virtues. Importing of words expressive of courage or compassion 
from other tongues will not enrich or widen the content of a lang¬ 
uage nor make its speakers brave and kind. Courage is not to be 

* 1861-1946; edited Hindustan, 1887-9, Indian Union, 1889-92, Ahhyudaya, 
1907-9; President, Indian National Congress, 1909 and 1918; founded the 
Benares Hindu University in 1916, and was its Vice-Chancellor during 1919-40; 
member, Imperial Legislative Council, 1910-20; attended the Round Table 
Conference in London, 1931-2 

^ Swami Dayanand Saraswati (1824-83); founder of the Arya Samaj 

^ Saint-poets of Maharashtra 

^ 1636-1724; Gujarati poet; his narrative poems represent the highest 
achievement in Gujarati literature during the pre-British period. 

^ 1700-65; Gujarati poet; a stanza from one of his poems became Gan- 
dhiji s guiding principle”; vide An Autobiography, Part I, Gh, X. 

^Dalpatram Dahyabhai Travadi (1820-1892) 
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had as a gift; if it is there within, covered with rust though it be, it 
will shine forth when that covering disappears. In our own mother 
tongue, we find a large number of words denoting an excess of 
meekness, because we have lived under subjection for many 
years. Similarly, no other language in the world has as many 
nautical terms as English- Supposing that an enterprising Gujarati 
writer were to render books on the subject from English into 
Gujarati, it would not add one whit to the range and power of our 
language, nor would it in any way increase our knowledge of 
ships. But as soon as we start building ships and raise a navy, the 
necessary technical phraseology will automatically establish itself. 
The late Rev. Taylor has expressed this same view in his book 
on Gujarati grammar. He says; 

One frequently hears people arguing whether the Gujarati language 
is perfect or imperfect. There is a proverb saying: ‘‘As the king, so the 
people”, and another “As the teacher, so the disciple”. In the same 
way, we might say, “As the speaker, so the language”. It does not appear 
that poets like Shamal Bliatt and others ever felt handicapped in expres¬ 
sing the innumerable thoughts in their minds because of any sense of 
deficiency in Gujarati. Indeed, they display<xl such fine discrimination 
in the disposing of new and old words that whatever they said or wrote 
passed into currency and was incorporated in the speech of the people. 

In some respects, all the languages of tlae world are imperfect. When 
speaking of things beyond man^s limited intellect, of God and Eternity, 
we shall find every language imperfect. Language is but a function of 
man’s intellect. Hence, when the intellect fails to reach out to or fully 
comprehend a subject, the language [expressing the thought] will be im¬ 
perfect. The general principle concerning a language is that the ideas 
which find expression in it reflect the minds of the people who speak it. 
If the people are courteous, so is their language; if the people arc foolish, 
the language is equally so. An English proverb says: “A bad carpenter 
quarrels with his tools.” Those who complain of the imperfection of their 
language often do much the same. A student with a smattering of the 
English language and English learning may feel tempted to think that Guja¬ 
rati is imperfect, for an accurate translation from English into one’s own 
mother tongue is difficult. The fault does not lie with the language but with 
the people who use it. Inasmuch as the people do not practise exercising 
their judgment to follow new expressions, new subjects and new styles, 
the writer hesitates to use them. Who will be foolhardy enough to sing 
in front of a deaf man ? As long as the people are not ready to discri¬ 
minate between good and bad, or new and old and evaluate things aright, 
how can we expect a writer’s genius to blossom forth? 
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Some of those who translate from English seem to labour under the 
impression that they have imbibed Gujarati with their mother’s milk and 
learnt English through study and are, therefore, perfect bilinguists. Why, 
they ask, should they study Gujarati? But surely acquisition of proficiency 
in one’s own language is more important than the effort spent over master¬ 
ing a foreign one. Look up the works of poets like Shamal and others. 
Every verse bears evidence of study and labour. Gujarati may seem im¬ 
perfect before one has struggled with it, but afterwards one will find it 
mature enough. He whose effort is half-hearted will wield the language 
but imperfectly; the writer or speaker whose effort is unsparing will like¬ 
wise command Gujarati that is perfect; nay, it may even be polished. Guja¬ 
rati, of the Aryan family, a daughter of Sanskrit, related to some of the 
best languages—^who dare call her undeveloped? 

May God bless her! May she speak, till the end of ages, of wis¬ 
dom and learning ever the best and of true religion. May God, the 
Creator, grant us that we hear her praises from the mother and the stu¬ 
dent, for ever and for ever. 

Thus, we see that the failure of the movement to impart edu¬ 
cation through the medium of Bengali in Bengal does not show 
any inherent imperfection in that language or the futility of such 
an effort. We have considered the point about imperfection; as 
for futility, the experiment in Bengal does not prove it. If anything, 
it only shows the incompetence of those who made the effort, or their 
lack of faith in it. 

In the North, Hindi is certainly making good progress. But a 
persistent effort to use it as the medium of instruction has been 
made only by the Arya Samajists in the gurukulas. 

In Madras, the movement for using the mother tongue as 
the medium of education started only a few years ago. The Tclugu 
people are more active in this respect than the Tamilians. The 
latter are so dormnated by the influence of English that they have 
little enthusiasm foi making an effart to use Tamil as the medium 
of instruction. In the Telugu-spcaldng region, English education 
has not yet penetrated to the same extent. Therefore, the people 
in that part use the mother tongue more than the Tamilians. The 
Telugu people are not only carrying on experiments to impart 
education through their own language but have also started a 
movement for the redistribution of India on the basis of language. 
The movement is of recent origin, and is as yet in the initial stage. 
But so vigorous is their effort that it is not unlikely that we may 
see the idea being given a practical shape before long. There are 
rocks on the way, but their leaders have given me the impression 
that they have the strength all right to break them. 
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Maharashtra is making the same attempt, sponsored by the 
great and noble Prof. Karveh Shri Nayak holds the same view. 
Private schools have taken up the task. With great effort, Prof. 
Vijapurkar^ has revived his plan and we shall shortly sec his school 
functioning. He had drawn up a plan for preparing text~books. 
Some of these have already been printed, others arc ready in manu¬ 
script. The teachers of that school never wavered in their faith. 
If, unfortunately, it had not been closed, it would have by now 
settled the controversy whether or not Marathi can serve as the 
medium of education even at the highest level. 

In Gujarat, too, this movement has got started. We know 
about it from the essay of R. B. Hargovinddas Kantawala-k Prof. 
Gajjar'^ and the late Diwan Bahadur Manibhai Jasl)hai may be 
regarded as the leaders of this movement. It is now for us to 
decide whether or not we should help the growth of the seeds 
sown by these persons. To my mind, there is no doubt that the 
more we delay, the greater our loss. 

It requires a minimum of 16 years to complete one’s education 
through the medium of English. If the same siibj(Xts were taught 
through the mother tongue, it would take ten years at tire most. 
This is the opinion expressed by many cxpcricnc(xl teachers. A 
saving of six years for each of the thousands of students means a 
saving of thousands of years for the nation. 

Education through a foreign language entails an excessive 
strain which only our boys could bear; they must nccxls pay dearly 
for it, though. To a large extent, they lose the capacity of shoulder¬ 
ing any other burden afterwards. Our graduates, therefore, are a 
useless lot, weak of body, without any zest for work, and mere 
imitators. They suffer an atrophy of the creative faculty and of 
the capacity for original thinking, and grow up without the spirit 

1 Dhondo Keshav Karve (1858-1962); social reformer and pioneer edu¬ 
cationist; established the Shrimati Nalhubai Damodar Thakerscy University 
for Women in Poona (1915); was awarded “Bhai'at Ratna”, the highest Indian 
award, in 1958; vide also Vol. VE p- 29. 

^V. G. Vijapurkar (1863-1925); pioneer of national education who 
founded, in collaboration with Lokamanya Tilak, the Samartha Vidyalaya 
at Talegaon 

^ 1849-1931; was Director of Public Instruction, Baroda State; vide VoL V, 
pp. 89-90. 

^ Tribhuvandas Kalyandas Gajjar (1863-1920); an eminent student of 
Chemistry; founded Kalabhavan, a technical school, in Baroda in 1890 and 

served as its Principal; he promoted the establishment of the Alembic Chemical 
Works in Baroda. 
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of enterprise and the qualities of perseverance, courage and fearless¬ 
ness. That is why we are unable to make new plans or carry out 
those we make. A few who do show promise of these qualities 
usually die young. An Englishman has said that there is the same 
difference between Europeans and the people of other countries as 
between an original piece of writing and its impression on a piece 
of blotting paper. The element of truth in this statement is not to 
be attributed to any natural or innate incapacity on the part of 
the Asians. The reason lies, in a large measure, in the unsuitable 
medium of instruction. The natives of South Africa are enter¬ 
prising, strongly built and endowed with character. They do not 
have such evils as child marriage, etc., which we have, and yet 
their condition is similar to ours. Why? Because the medium of 
their education is Dutch. They are able to acquire mastery over 
the language within a short period as we do [over English], and 
like us they, too, become weak of body and mind at the end of 
their education and often turn out to be mere imitators. From 
them, too, originality disappears along with the mother tongue. 
It is only we, the English-educated people, who are unable to assess 
the great loss that results. Some idea of it may be had if we 
estimate how little has been our influence on the general mass of 
our people. The occasional remarks which our parents arc led to 
make about the worthlessness of our education have some point. 
We get ecstatic over the achievements of Bose^ and Ray^. But I 
am convinced that, had we been having our education through 
the mother tongue for 50 years, a Bose or a Ray would have 
occasioned no surprise among us. 

Ignoring for a while the question whether or not the new zeal 
and energy being exhibited by the Japanese at present is directed 
into the right channels, we find their enterprise really most remark¬ 
able. They have brought about the awakening of their people 
through the use of the mother tongue. That is why everything 
that they do bears the stamp of originality. They arc now in a 
position to teach their teachers. They have belied the comparison 
[of non-European peoples] with blotting paper. The life of the 
Japanese is throbbing with vitality and the world looks on in amaze- 


^ Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose (1858-1937); eminent Indian scientist, author 
of books on plant physiology; founder, Bose Research Institute, Calcutta 

^ Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray (1861-194:4); professor of Chemistry at 

Presidency College, Calcutta; author of History of Hindu Chemistry, educatioxrist 
and patriot 
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meiit. The system under which we arc educated through a foreign 
language results in incalculable harm. 

The continuity that should exist, on the one hand, between the 
culture the child imbibes along with the mollicr’s milk and the sweet 
words it receives and, on the other, the training school, is broken when 
education is imparted through a foreign longue. Those who are 
responsible for this are enemies of the people, howsoever honest 
their motives. To be a voluntary viclim of this system of cxluca- 
tion is to betray one’s duly to one’s mother, llic harm done by 
this education received through a foreign tongiu^ docs not stop 
here but goes much further. It has created a gulf b(Twccn the 
educated classes and the masses. Wc do not know them and 
they do not know us. They regard us as sahibs to be ksired and 
may distrust us/ If this state of alluirs coulinucs very long, the 
time may come when Lord Curzon’s^ charge- that the educated 
classes do not represent the common people would he true. 

Fortunately, our educated classes appear to be awakening from 
their slumber. Now that they ai'c beginning to come in contact 
with the people, they themselves realize the hiuidicaps described 
above. How may they infect the people with tJieir own enthusi¬ 
asm? English certainly will not avail us, wlu'rcas wc have little 
or no aptitude to do the thing through Gujarati. I always hear 
people say that they experience great difficulty in expressing them¬ 
selves in the mother tongue. This barrier dams up tlic current 
of popular life. Macaulay’s^ motive in introducing JingTish educa¬ 
tion was sincere. He despised our literature. His contempt 
infected us, too, and we also lost our balance. Indeed, wc have left 
our masters, the English, far behind us in this matter. Macaulay 
wanted us to become propagandists of Western civilization among 
our masses. His idea was that English education would help us 
to develop strength of character and then sonu'. of us would dis¬ 
seminate new ideas among the people. It would 1)C irrelevant here 
to consider whether or not those ideas were good enough to be 
spread among the people. We have only to consider the question 
of the medium of instruction. We saw in English education an 
opportunity to earn money and, therefore, gave importance to the 
use of English. Some learned patriotism from it. Thus the original 


^ 1859-1925; Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1899-1905 
^Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-59); President of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction and Law Member of the Governor-Generars 
Executive Council; recommended, in bis Education Minute of February 2, 1835, 
the introduedon of English education in India. Vide VoL V, pp- 89-91. 
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idea became secondary and we suffered much harm from the use 
of English which extended beyond Macaulay’s original intention. 

If we had political power in our hands, we would have dis¬ 
covered the error soon enough and would have found it impossi¬ 
ble to give up the mother tongue. The officials did not give it up. 
Many perhaps do not know that our court language is supposed 
to be Gujarati. The Government gets the laws translated into Guja¬ 
rati as well. Speeches read at durbars are translated into Gujarati 
simultaneously. We know that in currency notes Gujarati is used 
alongside with English. Mathematical calculations which land- 
surveyors have to learn are difficult. If they had to do so through 
English, the work of the Revenue Department would have become 
very expensive. So they evolved Gujarati tenpjnology for the 
use of the smweyors. These terms will give us a pleasant surprise. 
If we have a sincere love for our language, we can this very 
moment put to use the resources at our disposal. If lawyers start 
using Gujarati for their work, much of the clients’ money would 
be saved. Clients would also get the requisite knowledge of law 
and come to know their rights. The expenses on the services of 
intei’preters would also be saved. Legal terms would pass into cur- 
lent US\_.. Of course, lawyers would have to put themselves to some 
troubk to do all this. I believe, and the belief is supported by 
experience, that this will not harm the interests of the client. There 
is no reason to fear that arguments in Gujarati would carry less 
weight with the Court than in English. It is compulsory for 
Collectors and other Government officials to know Gujarati. But 

because of our unreasoning craze for English, we allow their know¬ 
ledge to rust. 


it has been contended that there was nothing wrong in our 
people learning English and using it for earning money and culti¬ 
vating a sense of patriotism through it. But the contention has 
no ^^a-rmg on the use of English as the medium of instruction. 
We shall respect a person who learns English for acquiring wealth 
or for doing good to the country. But we cannot, on tins account 
assert that English should be used as the medium of instruct ion’ 
All that IS intended here is to bring out the harmful consequences 
o IS having established itself as the medium of education 

r There arc some who hold 

at Enghsh-knowing people alone have displayed patriotism 

dSerent^''witnessing something very 

ton *at others never had the opportunity which the Eno-lish- 
knowing people had. The patriotism induced by the knowledge 


XIV-2 
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of English has not been infectious. Real patriotism is an expand¬ 
ing force which is ever propagating itself. The patriotism of Eng¬ 
lish-knowing people lacks this quality. 

It is said that, however correct these arguments, the idea is not 
practicable today. “It is a pity that the study of other subjects 
should have to suffer because of the excessive importance given 
to English. And it is to be deplored that much of our mental 
energy is used up in mastering it. But, in my humble opinion, 
the way we are placed in relation to English leaves us no alter¬ 
native but to accept the present arrangement and then Jfind a way 
out.” This is the view not of any ordinary writer but of one of 
the foremost scholars of Gujarat and a great lover of our mother 
tongue. We cannot but take into account anything that Acharya 
Dhruva^ says. Few can claim to have the experience that he has. 
He has rendered great service in the fields of education and litera¬ 
ture. He has a perfect right to advise and criticize. That being so, 
a man like me has to think twice before expressing a different opi¬ 
nion. Shri Anandshankarbhai has expixssed in courteous language 
the view held by the entire body of the advocates of English. We 
are in duty bound to give consideration to this point of view. Besides, 
my position in respect of this is somewhat awkward. I am con¬ 
ducting an experiment in National Education under his guidance 
and supervision. In this experiment we are using the mother 
tongue as the medium of education. In view of such close rela¬ 
tions between us, I naturally hesitate to write anything in criticism 
of his views. Fortunately, Acharya Dhruva has considered edu¬ 
cation through English and that through the mother tongue only 
as experiments and has not expressed any definite .opinion about 
either. I do not, therefore, feel as much hesitation in voicing my 
opposition to the above view as I otherwise would. 

We attach excessive importance to our relationship with 
English. I am aware that we cannot discuss this question with 
unrestricted freedom in this Conference. But it is not improper 
to tell even those who cannot take part in political affairs that the 
British rule in India should be for the good of our country. There 
can be no other justification for it. The British rulers themselves 
admit that for one nation to rule over another is an intolerable 
situation for both, that it is evil and harms both. This is accepted 
in principle in discussions which recognize the altruistic point of 
view. Therefore, if it is proved to the satisfaction of both the rulers 

^ Anandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva; Sanskrit scholar and man of letters; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, 1920-37 
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and the ruled that education through English saps the mental 
energy of our people, then, no time should be lost in changing 
the medium of instruction. The obstacles that lie in the way will 
then be a challenge to us. If this view is accepted, it should not 
be necessary to give any further argument to convince those who, 
like Acharya Dhruva, admit the [present] drain on our mental 
energy, 

I do not think it necessary to consider whether or not the 
adoption of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction will 
have any adverse effect on the knowledge of English. It is not 
essential for all educated Indians to have a mastery of this alien 
language. Not only that, I even maintain, in all humility, that it 
is unnecessary to go out of one’s way to create the desire for such 
mastery. 

It is true that some Indians will have to learn English. 
Acharya Dhruva seems to have looked at this question only from 
the point of view of higher education. If, however, we consider 
it from all angles, it will be seen that two classes of people will 
need to learn English: 

1. Public-spirited people who possess special aptitude for langu¬ 
ages, have time on their hand and want to study English litera¬ 
ture in order to put the fruits of their learning before our people, 
or use them in their contacts with the rulers. 

2. Those who want to use their knowledge of English for econo¬ 
mic gain. 

There is no harm in giving both these groups a thorough 
knowledge of English as an optional subject. Wc should even 
provide the necess^ facilities for it. But in this arrangement the 
medium of instruction will be the mother tongue. Acharya Dhruva 
fears that, if we do not adopt English as the medium but learn 
It merely as a foreign language, it will share the fate of Persian, 
Sanskrit, etc. I must say, with due respect to the Acharya, that 
this view is not quite correct. There are many Englishmen who 
know French well and are able to use it satisfactorily for their work 
even though they received their education through English. In 
India, too, there are a number of Indians whose knowledge of 
French is quite good, though they learned it through the medium 
of English. The truth is that, when English comes to occupy it s 
own place and the mother tongue has gained its rightful status, 
our minds which are imprisoned at present will be set free frorn 
the prison-house and, for brains which are well cultivated, well 
exercised and yet fresh, learning English will not be too much of 
a strain, I even believe that the English we learn under such 
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conditions will be more of a credit to us than it is at present. 
What is more, with our intelligence vigorous and fresh, we shall 
be able to use it to better advantage. From the practical point 
of view of gain and loss, the course proposed will be found effec¬ 
tive in promoting all our interests. 

When we start receiving education through our own language, 
our relations in the home will take on a different character. 
Today, we cannot make our wives real life-companions. They 
have very little idea of what we do outside. Our parents know 
notliing about what we learn at school. If, however, we were to 
receive education through our mother tongue, we would find it easy 
to educate the washerman, the barber, the Bhangi^ and others who 
serve us. In England, they discuss politics with the hair-dresser 
while having a hair-cut. Here, we cannot do so even with the 
members of our own families. The reason is not that they ai'e igno¬ 
rant. They, too, know as much as the English barber. We talk 
with them on the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and of holy places, 
because it is these things which our people hear and learn about. 
But, the knowledge we get at school docs not seep down to 
others, not even to the members of our families, because we cannot 
impart to them what we learn in English. 

At present the proceedings of our Legislative Assemblies are 
in English. It is the same story with other bodies. Consequently, 
the riches of our knowledge lie buried in the ground, much like 
the wealth of the miser. The same thing happens in our courts 
of law. The judges offer useful counsel. Litigants are eager enough 
to know what they say, but they get to know nothing except the 
dry judgment at the end. They cannot even follow the arguments 
of their lawyers. It is the same with doctors, educated in schools 
through English, They cannot educate the patients as may be 
required. They do not even know the Gujarati names for the 
various parts of the body. In consequence, most of them show no 
interest in their patients except to write out prescriptions for 
them. It is said that, in our thoughtlessness, we allow huge 
masses of water flowing down the hills to go waste. In the same 
way, we produce precious manure worth millions, but, in the 
result, we get only diseases. Similarly, crushed under the weight 
of English and wanting in foresight, we fail to give our people what 
they are entitled to get. This is no exaggeration. It only expres¬ 
ses the intensity of my feeling on this point. We shall have to 
pay heavily for our disregard of the mother tongue. This has 

^ One of the class attending to scavenging work 
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already done us great harm. I consider it the first duty of the edu¬ 
cated to save our masses from any further harm on this account. 

There can be no limit to the development of Gujarati, the 
language of Narasinh Mehta^, the language in which Nandsha.nkar 
wrote Karanghelo-, which has been cultivated by writers like Naval- 
ram^, Narmadashankar^, Manilal^, Malabari*", in which the laic 
poet Rajchandra^, uttered his immortal words, a language which 
has Hindu, Muslim and Parsi communities to serve it, which has 
had, among those who use it, men of holy lives, men of wealth, 
and daring sailors voyaging across the seas, and in which heroic stories 
celebrating Mulu Manek and Jodha Manck^ even today re¬ 
sound in the hills of Kathiawad. What else can one expect of 
Gujaratis if they do not use such a language for their education? 
The pity is that the point needs to be argued. 

Finally, while bringing this topic to a close, I draw your 
attention to the articles of Dr. Pranjivandas Mehta on this subject. 
Gujarati translations of these articles have been published and I 
suggest that you read them. You will find in them many ideas 
which support these views. 

If, now, we are convinced that it is good to adopt the 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction, the next thing is to 
consider the steps to implement the decision. Without going into 
any argument, I set down what these steps should be just in the 
order in which they occur to me: 

1. English-knowing Gujaratis should never, intentionally or in¬ 
advertently, use English among themselves. 


^ 1414-79; Saint-poet of Gujarat; one of his poems, Vaishnava jana to tern 
kahiye, describing the character of the true devotee of God, was Gandhiji’s 
favourite hymn. 

“ Pioneer novel in Gujarati about the last independent Hindu king of 
Gujarat 

3 Navalram Laxmisliankar Pandya (1836-1888); Gujarati man oricUers 

^ Gujarati poet famed for his patriotic compositions; vide Vol. VT, pp. 480, 

493. 

^Son of Revashankar Jhaveri, friend of Gandhiji; Gujarati thinker 
and writer. Swami Vivekanand refers in one of his letters to a paper by him 
which was read at one of the sectional meetings of the Parliament of Religions. 

^ Behramji Mervanji Malabari (1854-1912); poet, journalist and social ro 
former 

^ Rajchandra Raojibhai Mehta, Jain thinker, poet and jeweller; vide An 
Autobiography^ Part II, Gh. I. 

® They fought against the advance of British rule in the manner of medieval 
outlaws, 
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2. Those who possess a sound knowledge of both English and 
Gujarati should translate into Gujarati good and useful books 
or ideas in English. 

3. Societies for the promotion of education should get text¬ 
books prepared. 

4. The rich among us should start schools in various places for 
imparting education through Gujarati. 

5. At the same time, various Conferences and Educational Asso¬ 
ciations should petition the Government for using the mother 
tongue as the sole medium of instruction. Courts and legislatures 
should carry on their proceedings in Gujarati and people should 
also use Gujarati in all their work. The prevailing practice of select¬ 
ing only those who know English for lucrative posts should be 
changed and the candidates should be selected according to merit 
and without discrimination on the basis of language. A petition 
should also go to the Government that schools be opened where 
Government servants may acquire the necessary knowledge of 
Gujara ti. 

Exception may be taken to this programme on one count. It 
will be said that in the Legislative Assembly^ there are Marathi, 
Sindhi and Gujarati members and, maybe, from Karnatak as 
well. The difficulty is serious enough, but not insurmountable. 
The Telugu-speaking people have already raised this question and 
there is no doubt that some day there will have to be a reorganiza¬ 
tion of provinces on the basis of language. But, meanwhile, 
members of the Assembly should have the right to speak either in 
Hindi or in their mother tongue. If you find this suggestion ridi¬ 
culous today, I need only say—with due respect to you—that most 
radical suggestions seem similarly ridiculous in the beginning and 
on a superficial view. I am of the opinion that the progress of our 
country will largely depend on our deciding aright the question 
of the medium of education. I think, therefore, that my suggestion 
is of great consequence. When the mother tongue is better esteem¬ 
ed and has been restored to its rightful status—that of an official 
language—it will reveal powers and capacities undreamt of at 
present. 

As we have had to consider the question of the medium of 
education, so also is it necessary to consider that of the national 

language. If this is to be English, it must be made a compulsory 
subject. 


^ The reference is to the legislature of the Bombay Presidency, which 
included SineJ. 
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Gan English become our national language? Some of our 
learned men, good patriots, contend that even to argue that Eng¬ 
lish should become the national language betrays ignoiancc, that 
it is already so. His Excellency the Viceroy^ in his recent speech 
merely expressed the hope that it would occupy this place. His 
zeal did not carry him as far as to say that it had already become 
our national language and that there could be no question 
about it. He believes, however, that English will spread in the 
country day by day, enter our homes, and finally attain the exalted 
status of a national language. On a superficial consideration, this 
view appears correct. Looking at the educated section of our popu¬ 
lation, one is likely to gain the impression that, in the absence of 
English, all our work would come to a stop. But deeper reflec¬ 
tion will show that English cannot, and ought not to, become our 
national language. 

Let us see what are the requirements of a national language: 

1. It should be easy to learn for Government officials. 

2. It should be capable of serving as a medium of religious, eco¬ 
nomic and political intercourse throughout India. 

3. It should be the speech of large numbers of Indians. 

4. It should be easy for every Indian to learn. 

5. In choosing such a language, considerations of temporary or 
passing circumstances should not count. 

English does not fulfil any of these requirements. 

The first point ought to have been placed last, but I hcivc 
purposely reversed the order because it seems as though English 
fulfils it. Closer examination will, however, show that even at the 
present moment it is not for officials an easy language to learn or 
handle. The Constitution, under which we are being ruled, envi¬ 
sages that the number of British officials will progressively decrease 
until finally only the Viceroy and a few others are left here. Even 
now, the majority of people in Government services arc Indians 
and their number will increase as time passes. I think no one will 

deny that for them English is more difficult than any Indian 
language. 

As regards the second requirement, I think that religious inter¬ 
course through English is an impossibility unless our people through¬ 
out the land start speaking English. Spreading English among the 
masses to this extent appears quite impossible. 

English simply cannot satisfy the third requirement as it is no(; 
the speech of any very large number of Indians. 

^ Lord Chelmsford (1868-1933)* Viceroy of India, 1916-21 
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The fourth also cannot be met by English because it is not 
relatively an easy language for all our people to learn. 

Considering the fifth point, we see that the status which Eng¬ 
lish enjoys today is temporary; as a permanent arrangement, the 
position is that the need for English in national affairs will be, 
if at all, very slight. It will be required for dealings with the Bri¬ 
tish Empire and will remain the language of diplomacy between 
different countries within the Empire; this is a different matter. It 
will certainly remain necessary for such purposes. We do not grudge 
English anything. We only want that it should not overstep its 
proper limits; this is all that we insist upon. English will remain 
the imperial language and accordingly we shall require our Mala- 
viyas, our Shastris and our Banerjeas to learn it,^ confident that 
they will enhance the glory of India in other lands. But English 
cannot be the national language of India. To give it that position 
will be like introducing Esperanto into our country. To think that 
English can become our national language betrays weakness, as 
the attempt to introduce Esperanto would betray sheer ignorance. 

Which language, then, fulfils all the five requirements? We 
shall have to admit that it is Hindi. 

I call that language Hindi which Hindus and Muslims in the 
North speak and which is written either in Devanagari or Urdu 
script. There has been some objection to this definition. 

It is argued that Hindi and Urdu are two different languages. 
But this is incorrect. Both Hindus and Muslims speak the same 
language in North India. The difference has been created by the 
educated classes. That is, educated Hindus Sanskritize their Hindi 
with the result that Muslims cannot follow it. Muslims of Lucknow 
Persianize their Urdu and make it unintelligible to Hindus. To the 
masses both these languages are foreign and so they have no use 
for them. I have lived in the North and have mixed freely with 
both Hindus and Muslims, and, though my knowledge of Hindi 
is limited, I have never found any difficulty in carrying on com¬ 
munication through it with them. Therefore, call it Hindi or 
Urdu as you like, the language of the people in North India is 
the same thing—^basically. Write it in the Urdu script and call 
it Urdu, or write it in the Nagari script and call it Hindi. 

There now remains the question of the script. For the present, 
Muslims will certainly use the Urdu script and most of the Hindus 

^ Madan Mohan Malaviya, Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir 
Snrendranath Banerjea were pre-eminent in their masterly use Qf the English 
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the Devauagari. I say ''most” because thousands of Hindus even 
today write in the Urdu script |and some even do not know the 
Devanagari script. In the end^ when Hindus and Muslims will 
have ceased to regard each other with distrust, when the causes for 
such distrust have disappeared, the script which has greater range 
and is more popular will be more widely used and thus become the 
national script. In the intervening period, Hindus and Muslims 
who desire to write their petitions in the Urdu script should be 
free to do so and these should be accepted at all Government offices. 

No other language can compete with Hindi in satisfying these 
five requirements. Next to Hindi comes Bengali. But the Bengalis 
themselves make use of Hindi outside Bengal. The Hindi-speaking 
man speaks Hindi wherever he goes and no one feels surprised at 
this. The Hindu preachers and the Mahomedan Moulvis always 
dehver their religious discourses in Hindi and Urdu and even the 
illiterate masses understand them. Even an unlettered Gujarati, 
when he goes to the North, attempts to speak a few Hindi words, 
but the man from the North who works as gate-keeper for the 
Bombay businessman declines to speak in Gujarati and it is the 
latter, his employer, who is obliged to speak to him in broken 
Hindi. I have heard Hindi spoken even in far-off Dravidian pro- 
vincesk It is not correct to say that in Madras one needs English. 
Even there, I have used Hindi for all my work. In the trains, I have 
heard hundreds of Madrasi passengers speaking to others in Hindi. 
Besides, the Muslims of Madras know good enough Hindi. It should 
be noted that Muslims throughout India speak Urdu and they arc 
found in large numbers in every province. Thus Hindi has already 
established itself as the national language of India. We have been 
using it as such for a long time. The birth of Urdu itself is due to 
the aptness of Hindi for this purpose. 

Muslim kings could not make Persian or Arabic the national 
language. They accepted the Hindi grammar and, employing 
the Urdu script, used more Persian words. They could not use a 
foreign tongue in their dealings with the masses. It is not as if the 
British are unaware of this position. Those who know anything 
about military affairs know that they have had to adopt Hindi 
and Urdu technical terms for use with the sepoys. 

Thus, we see that Hindi alone can . become our national lang¬ 
uage, though the matter presents some difficulty to the educated 
classes of Madras. 

1 These constitute today the Southern States of Andhra, Kerala, Mysore 
and Madras, the home of people speaking languages of the Dravidian group. 
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For Maharashtrians, Gujaratis, Sindhis and Bengalis, the thing 
is very easy. In a few months they can acquire enough command 
of Hindi to be able to use it for all-India intercourse. It is not 
so easy for Tamil friends. Tamil and other languages of the South 
belong to the Dravidian group. The structure and the grammar of 
these languages are different from those of Sanskrit. There is no¬ 
thing in common between these two groups except certain words. 
But the difficulty in learning Hindi is confined to the present edu¬ 
cated classes only. We are entitled to trust to their patriotic spirit 
and hope that they will make a special effort to learn Hindi. As 
for the future, if Hindi attains its due status, it will be introduced 
in every school in Madras and there will be increased possibilities 
of contact between Madras and other provinces. English has 
failed to reach the Dravidian masses, but Hindi will do so in no 
time. The Telugu people have already started moving in this direc¬ 
tion. If this Conference reaches a decision on the question of the 
national language, we shall have to think of ways and means 
of implementing the decision. The measures suggested for the 
promotion of the mother tongue could, with suitable modifications, 
be applied to the national language as well. The difference is that 
the responsibility for making Gujarati the medium of instruction 
in our province will have to be shouldered mainly by us, where¬ 
as, in the movement to popularize the national language, the whole 
country will play its part. 

We have discussed the question of the medium of instruction, 
the national language and, incidentally, the place of English. We 
have now to consider whether there are any defects in the present 
system of education in the schools. 

There is no difference of opinion on this point. Both the 
Government and public opinion condemn the present system. There 
are, however, differences of view regarding what aspects are fit 
to be preserved and what to be rejected. I am not competent 
enough to discuss these differences. T shall only venture to place 
before this Conference my own conclusions. 

Since education is not exactly my sphere of work, I feel 
diffident in saying anything on this subject. When I see a person 
talk about a thing of which he has no practical experience and 
which is, therefore, outside his range, I want to tell him off and 
grow impatient with him. It would be natural for a lawyer to feel 
impatient and angry with a physician talking of law. In the same 
way, I hold that those who have no experience in the field of educa¬ 
tion have no right to offer criticism on matters connected with it, 
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I should, therefore, like to say a few words about my qiialificatious 
to speak on this subject. 

I started thinking about modern education^ twenty-five years 
ago. I had my children and the children of my brothers and sisters 
to look after. I was aware of the defects in our schools. I there¬ 
fore carried out experiments on my children. No doubt, I tossed 
them about a good deal in the process. Some I sent to one place 
and some to others. A few I taught myself. My dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing system remained the same as ever even after I had 
left for South Africa, and I had to apply my mind further to the 
subject. The management of the Indian Education Society- was in 
my hands for a long time. I never sent my boys to school. My eld¬ 
est son was a witness to the different stages through which I pass¬ 
ed. He left me in disappointment and studied at a school in 
Ahmedabad for some time. But, as he realized later, this did not 
benefit him particularly. I am convinced that those whom I did 
not send to school have not stood to suffer and that they have 
received a good training indeed. I am conscious of their d(Ti- 
ciencies, but these are due to the fact that they grew up while my 
experiments were in their early stages and they were, therefore, 
victims of the modifications which the experiments went through des¬ 
pite the continuity of the general pattern. During the satyagraha 
struggle in South Africa, there were fifty boys studying under my 
supervision.^ The general line of work in the school was laid 


down by me. It had nothing in common with the system in 
vo^e in Government or other schools. A similar effort is now 
being made here and a National SchooE has been started in 
Ahmedabad with the blessings of Acharya Dhruva and other 
scholars. It is now five months old. Prof. Sankalchand Shah, for¬ 
merly of the Gujarat College, is its Principal. Pie received his edu¬ 
cation under Prof. Gajjar and there are many other lovers of the 
anguage associated with him. In the main, the responsibility for 
the scheme is mine, but it has the active approval of all the teachers 
connected with it. They have dedicated themselves to the work, 
content to receive a salary just enough to meet their needs. Though 
circumstances do not permit me to undertake actual teaching work 


XNNTmn Svwf' Aulobw^raphy, Part IV, (Uis. 

XXXII to XXXVI, also Vol. IV, pp. 332-3 and Vol. IX, pp. 135-9, 208. 

n ^90 Natal Indian Education Association; mde Vol. IT, 

p. 320, and Salyagraha in South Africa, Gh. VI. 

3 This was at Phoenix School; vide Vol. IX, pp. 119, 135-9, 

The Gujarat Vidyapecth in Ahrnedabad 
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in this school, its affairs constantly engage my attention^ Thus, 
my contribution is more like an amateur’s but, I believe, not alto¬ 
gether devoid of thought. I would request you to keep this in mind 
in considering my criticism of the prevailing system of education. 

It has always appeared to me that the present system of edu¬ 
cation pays no attention to the general pattern of life in our fami¬ 
lies. Naturally enough, our needs were not taken into account 
when the scheme was drawn up. 

Macaulay despised our literature. He thought we were 
over-much given to superstitions. Most of those who drew up 
this scheme were utterly ignorant of our religion. Some of them 
thought that it was a false religion. Our scriptures were regarded 
as mere collections of superstitions. Our civilization seemed full 
of defects to them. Because we had fallen on evil times, it was 
thought that our institutions must be defective. With the 
best of motives, therefore, they raised a faulty structure. Since a 
fresh start was being made, the planners could only think of the 
immediate needs of the situation. The whole thing was devised 
with this idea in mind, that the rulers would need lawyers, doc¬ 
tors, and clerks to help them and that the people should have the 
new knowledge. Consequently, books were written without any 
regard for our way of living. Thus, to use an English proverb, ‘Mhe 
cart was placed before the horse”. 

Shri Malabari said that, if History and Geography were to be 
taught to children, a beginning should be made with the history 
and geography of the home. I remember, however, that I was 
made to memorize the counties of England, with the result that 
an interesting subject like geography became poison to me. I found 
nothing in History to enthuse me. History is a good means of in¬ 
culcating patriotism. But the way it was taught in the school gave 
me no reason to take pride in this country. To learn that, I have 
had to read other books. 

In teaching Arithmetic and other allied subjects, too, the 
traditional method hardly finds any place. It is almost completely 
abandoned. With the disappearance of the indigenous method of 
learning tables, we have lost the capacity for making speedy 
calculations which our elders possessed. 

Science tends to be dry and dull. Our children cannot make 
much use of what they are taught in this field. A science like astro¬ 
nomy which should be taught to the boys in the open by actually 
showing them the stars in the sky is taught through books. I do 
not think many boys remember how to decompose water into its 
constituent elements once they lenve school. 
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As to Hygiene^ it is no exaggeration to say that it is not taught 
at all. We do not know, after 60 years of education, how to protect 
ourselves against epidemics like cholera and plague. I consi¬ 
der it a very serious blot on the state of our education that our 
doctors have not found it possible to eradicate these diseases. I have 
seen hundreds of homes. I cannot say that I have found any evi¬ 
dence in them of a knowledge of hygiene. I have the greatest doubt 
whether our graduates know what one should do in case one is bitten 
by a snake. If our doctors could have started learning medicine 
at an earlier age, they would not make such a poor show as they 
do. This is the disastrous result of the system under which we 
are educated. People in almost all the parts of the world have 
managed to eradicate the plague. Here it seems to have made a 
home and thousands of Indians die untimely deaths. If this is to 
be attributed to poverty, it would still be up to the Education 
Department to answer why, even after 60 years of education, 
there is poverty in India. 

Let us now turn our attention to the subjects which arc not 
taught at all. All education must aim at building character. I 
cannot see how this can be done except through religion. Wc arc 
yet to realize that gradually we are being reduced to a state in 
which we shall have lost our own without having acquired the new. 

I cannot go more into this, but I have met hundreds of teachers 
and they sighed in pain as they told me of their experiences. This 
is an aspect which the Conference cannot but deeply ponder over. 

If pupils in schools lose their character, everything will have been 
lost. 

^ In our country, 85 to 90 per cent of people arc engaged in 
agriculture. Needless to say that no knowledge of this particular 
field of work can be too much. And yet it has no place at all 
in the school syllabus up to the end of the high school education. 
It is only in India that such an anomalous position can exist. 

The weaving industry is also falling into ruin. It provided 
work to farmers during their free hours. The craft finds no place 
in the curriculum. Our education can only produce clerks and, 
its ^ general tendency being what it is, even goldsmiths, black¬ 
smiths and cobblers, once they arc caught up in its meslies, be¬ 
come clerks. We desire that everyone should have a good education. 
But how^ will it profit us if our education makes us all clerks ? 

Military science finds no place in our education. Personally 
I am not unhappy over this. I even regard it as an accidental 
gam. But the people want to learn the use of arms. Those who 
do so should not be denied the opportunity of learning it. But 
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this science seems to have been completely lost sight of, as it were, 
in our scheme of education. 

Nowhere do I find a place given to music. It exercises a power¬ 
ful influence over us. We do not realize this vividly enough, other¬ 
wise we would have done everything possible to teach music to our 
boys and girls. The Vedic hymns seem to follow musical tunes 
in their composition. Harmonious music has the power to soothe 
the anguish of the soul. At times, we find restlessness in a large 
gathering. This can be arrested and calmed if a national song is 
sung by all. That hundreds of boys may sing a poem full of 
courage and the spirit of adventure and bravery and be inspired 
with the spirit of heroism is no commonplace fact. We have an 
example of the power of music in the fact that boatmen and other 
labourers raise, in unison, the cry of Harahar and Allabeli and this 
helps them in their work. I have seen English friends tidying to 
fight cold by singing songs. Our boys learn to sing songs from 
popular plays in all manner of tunes and without regard to time 
and place, and try their hands on noisy harmoniums and other 
instruments, and this does them harm. If, instead, they were to be 
correctly trained in music, they would not waste their time sing¬ 
ing, or attempting to sing, music-hall songs. Just as a trained 
singer never sings out of tune or at the wrong time, even so one 
who has learnt classical music will not go in for street music. Music 
must get a place in our efforts at popular awakening. The views of 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswami^ on this subject are worthy of serious 
study. 

I include in the term “physical training” sports, games, etc. 
These, too, have been little thought of. Indigenous games have 
been given up and tennis, cricket and football hold sway. Admit¬ 
tedly, these games are enjoyable. If, however, we had not been 
carried away by enthusiasm for all things Western, we would not 
have given up our inexpensive but equally interesting games like 
gedi-dadoy gilli-danda^ kho-kho, mag-matali, kabaddi, kharo pat, nava 
nagelio, sat tali, etc. Exercises which provided the completest train¬ 
ing for every bodily organ and the old style gymnasium where they 
taught wrestling have almost totally disappeared. I think if any¬ 
thing from the West deserves copying, it is drill. A friend once re¬ 
marked that we did not know how to walk, particularly when we 
had to walk in squads and keep step. Silently to walk in step, by 
hundreds and thousands of us in twos and fours, shifting the direc- 

^ 1877-1947; exponent of Oriental art and culture; Curator of Fine Arts 
Museum, U.S.A; author of Transformation of Nature in Art, Dance of Shiva, etc. 
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dons from rime to time is something we can never do. It is not 
that such drill is useful only in actual battle. It can be of great 
use in many other activities in the sphere of public service. For 
example, in extinguishing fire, in rescuing people from drowning, 
in carrying the sick and disabled in a doli^^ etc., [previous practice 
in] drill is a valuable aid. Thus, it is necessary to introduce in 
our schools indigenous games, exercises and the Western type of 
drill. 

The education of women is as faulty as that of men. No 
thought has been given to the relations of men and women or to 
the place of woman in Indian society. 

Primary education for the two sexes can have much in com¬ 
mon. There are important differences at all other levels. As 
Nature has made men and women different, it is necessary to 
maintain a difference between the education of the two. True, 
they are equals in life, but their functions differ. It is woman’s 
right to rule the home. Man is master outside it. Man is the 
earner, woman saves and spends. Woman looks after the feeding 
of the child. She shapes its future. She is responsible for building 
its character. She is her children’s educator, and hence, mother to 
the Nation. Man is not father [in that sense]. After a certain period, 
a father ceases to influence his son; the mother never abdicates her 
place. The son, even after attaining manhood, will play with the 
mother even as the child does. He cannot do that with his father. 

If this is the scheme of Nature, and it is just as it should be, 
woman should not have to earn her living. A state of affairs in 
which women have to work as telegraph clerks, typists or compo¬ 
sitors can be, I think, no good, such a people must be bankrupt 
and living on their capital. 

Hence, just as, on the one hand, it is wrong to keep women 
in Ignorance and under suppression, so, on the other, it is a sign 
of decadence and it is tyrannical to burden them with work which 
is ordinarily done by men. 

There must be provision, therefore, for separate arrange¬ 
ments for the education of women after their attaining a certain 
age. They should be taught the management of the home, the 
things they should or should not do during pregnancy, and the 
nursing and care of children. Drawing up such a scheme presents 
difficulties. The idea is new. The right course would be to consti¬ 
tute a committee of men and women, of good character and 


Seat slung from a pole carried by two or more men on shoulders 
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well-informed, who would think further and arrive at conclusions, 
and ask them to produce a suitable plan lor the purpose. 

This committee should consider measures for the education 
of girls from the time that they cease to be children. There is, 
however, a very large number of girls who have been married off 
before puberty, and the number is increasing. Once they are 
married, they just disappear from the field. I have given my views 
on this in my foreword to the first book of the “Bhagini Samaj” 
series. I reproduce them here. 

We shall not solve the problem of women’s education 
merely by educating girls. Victims of child marriage, thou¬ 
sands of girls vanish from view at the early age of twelve. 
They change into house-wives! Till this wicked custom has 
disappeared from among us, the husband will have to learn to 
be the wife’s teacher. A great many of our hopes lie in women 
being educated on matters mentioned above. It seems to me 
that unless women cease to be a mere means of pleasure or 
cooks to us and come to be our life-companions, equal part¬ 
ners in the battle of life, sharers in our joys and sorrows, all 
our efforts are doomed to failure. There arc men to whom 
their women are no better than animals. For this sad state, 
some of the Sanskrit sayings and a well-known doha'- of Tulsi¬ 
das may be held responsible. Tulsidas says at one place: 
“The drum, the fool, the Sudra, the animal and the woman— 
all these need beating.”^ 

I adore Tulsidasji, but my adoration is not blind. Either 
this couplet is an interpolation, or, if it is his, he must have 
written it without much reflection, following the tradition in his 
time. As to the Sanskrit sayings, people seem to labour under 
the impression that every verse in that language was a scrip¬ 
tural precept. We must fight this impression and pluck out 
from its very root the general habit of regarding women as 
inferior beings. On the other hand, blinded by passion, many 
among us regard women as beautiful dolls to be adored as so 
many goddesses and decorate them with ornaments just as 
we have Thakorji^ dressed up in new finery every few hours. 
We must keep away from this evil also. Ultimately, however, 
there can be salvation for us only when—and not until—our 


1 Couplet 

^ This is from Ramacharitamanas. 
3 The idol or image of God 
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women become to us what Uma^ was to Shankar**, Sita to Rama 
and Damayanti to Nala, joining us in our deliberations, argu- 
ing with us, appreciating and nourishing oui aspirations, 
understanding, with their marvellous intuition, the un-' 
spoken anxieties of our outward life and sharing in them, 
bringing us the peace that soothes, dhis goal can hardly be 
achieved in the immediate future merely by starting girls 
schools. As long as we have around our necks the noose of 
child marriage, men have to be teachers to their wives, and that 
not merely to make them literate. Gradually, it should be 
possible to introduce women to the subjects of politics and 
social reform. Literacy is not essential for this. The man, in 
such a case, will have to change his attitude to his wife. If a 
girl were treated as a pupil till she came of age, the husband 
observing brahmacharya the while, if we had not been pressed 
down by the w^eight of inertia, we would never subject a girl 
of twelve or fifteen to the agony of child-bearing. One ought 
to shudder at the very thought of it. 

Glasses are now conducted for married women and lec¬ 
tures arranged. All this is good as far as it goes. Those who 
are engaged in this work make a sacrifice of their time. This 
is to the credit side. It seems to me, however, that unless men 
simultaneously discharge the duty indicated above, these 
efforts will not produce much result. A little reflection will 
show this to be self-evident. 

Wherever we look, we find heavy structures raised on weak 
foundations. Those selected as teachers for primary education 
may in courtesy be termed so, but in doing this wc, in fact, 
misuse this w^ord. Childhood is the most important period of one’s 
life. Knowledge received during this period is never forgotten. 
But this is the period during which the child is allowed the feast 
time [for learning] and is held prisoner in no matter what manner 
of school. I hold that, in our equipping high schools and 
colleges, we incur expense which this poor land can hardly bear. 
If, instead, primary education were to be given by well-educated 
and experienced teachers of high character, in surroundings whicli 
would reflect some regard for the beauty of Nature and safeguard 
the health of the pupils, we would see good results in a short tinn;. 
We would not succeed in bringing about the desired change even 


^ Parvati, spouse of Shiva 
2 Shiva, one of the Hindu trinity of gods 
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if we double the monthly salaries of the present teachers. Big 
results cannot be brought about through such small changes. The 
very pattern of primary education must change. I know that this 
is a difhcult proposition and that there are several obstacles in the 
way. All the same, it should not be beyond the power of the 
Gujarat Kelavani Mandal to find a solution to this problem. 

I should, perhaps, say that it is not my intention to find fault 
with the teachers in primary schools. That they are able to show 
results beyond their powers is, in my opinion, to be attributed to 
our noble culture and traditions. I am sure that, given sufficient 
training and encouragement, these same teachers will show results 
of which we can have no conception at present. 

I think it would be improper for me to say anything about the 
question, whether or not education should be free and compul¬ 
sory. My experience is limited. Besides, the idea of imposing any¬ 
thing as duty on our people does not appeal to me and so I cannot 
reconcile myself to this addition to their obligations. It will be more 
appropriate at present to make education free but optional and 
make experiments. I visualize many difficulties in making educa¬ 
tion compulsory until we have left the days of autocracy behind us. 
The experience of the Baroda Government may be of some help in 
coming to a decision on this matter. My own investigation has 
led me to conclude against the advisability of compulsory educa¬ 
tion; but the investigation was not thorough and, therefore, no 
weight can be attached to it. I hope some of the delegates to this 
Confex'ence will throw helpful light on the point. 

1 am convinced that petitioning the Government is not the 
royal road for correcting all the foregoing deficiencies. The 
Government cannot change things radically in a day. It is for 
leaders of the people to take the initiative in such ventures. The 
British Constitution leaves particular scope for such initiative. If 
we think that anything can be done only if the Government moves, 
we are not likely to realize our aims for ages. As they do in England, 
we must first make experiments and show results before asking 
the Government to adopt new measures. Whoever finds a defici¬ 
ency in any field can try to correct it by his own efforts and, 
after he has succeeded, can move the Government for the desired 
improvement. For such pioneering ventures, it is necessary to esta¬ 
blish a number of special educational bodies. 

There is one great obstacle in the way—the lure of degrees. 
We think our entire life depends on success at examinations. This 
results in great harm to the people. We forget that a degree is 
useful only for those who want to go in for Government service. 
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But the edifice of national life is not to be raised on the salaried 
class. We also see that people are able to earn money quite well 
even without taking up any service. When those who arc almost 
illiterate can become millionaires by their intelligence and shrewd¬ 
ness, there is no reason why the educated cannot do the same. 
If the educated would only give up their fear, they could be as 
capable as the unlettered. 

If this lure of degrees could be shaken off, any number of 
private schools could flourish. No government can provide 
fully for all the education which the people need. In America, 
education is mostly a private enterprise. In England, too, private 
enterprise runs a number of institutions. They give their 
own certificates. 

It will require Herculean efforts to put our education on a 
sound foundation. We shall have to make sacrifices and dedi¬ 
cate ourselves body, mind and soul to the task. 

I think there is not much that we can learn from America, 
but one thing we would do well to copy. Some of the biggest 
educational institutions there are run by a huge Trust. Wealthy 
Americans have donated millions to this Trust. It runs a number 
of private schools. If it has a huge fund, it also has at its dis¬ 
posal the services of a number of learned men who love their 
country and are well-equipped physically. They inspect all these 
institutions and help them in maintaining academic standards. 
They provide help wherever and in whatever measure they think 
necessary. It is available to any institution which agrees to adopt 
the approved constitution. An enthusiastic campaign launcluxl 
by this Trust carried the results of new researches in the field of 
agriculture to elderly peasants. We can have a similar plan in 
Gujarat. There is wealth here and scholarship, too, and love of 
religion has not altogether disappeared. Children arc only wait¬ 
ing to be taught. If we can take up this venture, we may show 
to the Government in a few years that our efforts arc in tlic right 
direction. I am sure the Government, then, will not fail to adopt 

the plan. Actual work will speak to better effect than a thousand 
petitions. 

This suggestion covers the other two objects of the Gujarat 
Kelavani Mandal. The establishment of such a Trust will en¬ 
sure both a continuous campaign for the spread of education and 
a so practical work in that field. This done, everything else will 
tollow. Evidently, therefore, it will not be easy work. Wealtlxy 
people are like the Government, in that they wake up only when 
we prod them. For this, tapascharya is the only means we have. 
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It is the first End. IesI step in dhEinm. I tnke it tliEt the GujEmt 
Kelavani Mandal is the embodiment of such tapascharya. When 
its secretaries and members are wholly possessed by the spirit of 
service and are also men of leainingj money will pour forth on 
its own. Moneyed people are always sceptical. They have reason 
to be so. Therefore, if we want to please the goddess of wealth, 

we shall have first to prove our fitness. 

Though we shall need plenty of money, we need not stress 
the matter overmuch. Anyone who would work for the spread 
of national education will, if uneducated, teach himself as he goes 
about his daily labour and then, sitting beneath a tree, teach 
those who want to learn. This is the way of the Brahmin dharma. 
Anyone who chooses may follow it. When we have such Biahmins, 
both wealth and power will bow in reverence before them. 

I want the Gujarat Kelavani Mandal to have such unshak¬ 
able faith; may God grant that it have. 

In education lies the key to swaraj. Let political leaders wait 
on Mr. Montagu^, if they want to. It does not matter if politics 
is out of bounds for this Conference. But the fact remains that 
all efforts are futile without the right kind of education, which 
is the special concern of this Conference. If we succeed in this, 
we succeed in all other things as well. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahatma Gandhini Vicharsrishti 


7. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 

[After October 20^ 1917Y 


CHI. BHAI MAGANLAL, 

I have your letter. I leave the decision about Guruprasad 
to you. If you feel that he is really patriotic and can live on in 
the Ashram without quarrelling with anyone, and that he does 
the work assigned to him sincerely, I see no objection to sending 
him anything up to Rs. 10. But do that on your responsibility. 


^ Edwin Samuel Montagu (1879-1924); Secretary of Stale for India, 
1917-22; visited India in November 1917, and was responsible, along with 
Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, for the political reforms of 1918, later em¬ 
bodied in the Government of India Act, 1919. 

2 The speech at the Educational Conference referred to in the letter was 
delivered on October 20; vide the preceding item. 
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I do not want it to happen that I take a step and you sufler the 
consequence. I did not think that we would have to send him 
anything^ nor did I know anything about his needs. All the 
samCj we can accommodate a worthy person. Vrajlalbhai keeps 
fit enough. Fulchand must have recovered. Ask him to write 
to me about his wife’s condition also. Ask Sankalchand to send 
me at once translation of the speech at the Educational Confe¬ 
rence, 

Blessings from 

Bai^u 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Mahaclcv Desai’s hand: 
S.N. 6413 


5. SCHEME FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION^ 

For many years past, several friends and I have felt that our 
present education is not national and that, in consequence, people 
do not get from it the benefit they ought to. Our children langu¬ 
ish as a result of this education. They become incapable of any 
great achievement and the knowledge they acquire docs not 
spread among the masses—not even among their families. Nor do 
the young people have any aim in mind in taking this modern 
education except to get a job and make money. 

Prof. Anandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva writes : 

As, during the last five years or so, India stirred out of her sleep and 
opened her eyes, she found herself faced with the problem of her <;duca- 
tion. The people of India want to have a share in their government and, 
to be sure, they will get it. Are three-quarters of her population, then, 
to remain condemned to illiteracy? They are to pledge thcmselvc;s to the 
use of Swadeshi goods. Is their education, then, to remain willxout clue 
provision for instruction in commerce and industry? India will hecronui 
conscious of her self-respect; is she to be content, then, to have her ancient 
literature and her arts, her religions and her philosophy, expounded always 
by foreign scholars? These and other like aspirations for a fuller life, along 
with the changed circumstances, have invested the problem of education 
at the present day with especial importance and till, recognizing the 
seriousness of this all-important issue, wc firmly adhere to certain principles 


^ This article, which appeared as by Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
is an elaboration of his earlier article: “National Gujarati S(diool’h vith 
Vol, XIII, pp. 332-4, ' ^ 
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as fundamental to our education, we shall not have done our duty by our¬ 
selves and our country, in fact, by the humanity in us. 

And again : 

Social reform and religion seemed to be quite simple matters to the 
leaders of that generation, but the threads which go into the making of a 
religious life are many-coloured and closely inter-twined. Hindu society 
derives its vitality from its recognition of these two facts. It is the duty of 
the new age to understand this truth and order its life accordingly. The 
system of education in vogue in the last generation was defective as it 
limited itself to turning out government servants, lawyers and doctors. 

Wherever I have travelled in India, I have discussed this 
question with the leaders and, without exception, everyone has 
admitted that our educational system must change. The following 
extract makes it quite clear that the Government did not 
consider all the needs of the people in devising this system : 

We have, moreover, looked upon the encouragement of education as pecu¬ 
liarly important, because it is calculated not only to produce a higher 
degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who 
partake of its advantages and so to supply you with servants to whose 
probity you may, with increased confidence, commit offices of trust in India. ^ 

It is one of the recognized principles of education that it 
should be planned with a view to the needs of the people. This 
idea finds no place at all in our schools. 

The system of education has to change, but to look to the 
Government for this will be sheer waste of time. The Government 
will wait on public opinion and, being foreign, move very timidly j 
it cannot understand our needs, its advisers may be ill-informed 
or they may have interests of their own to serve. For a variety of 
such reasons, it will probably be quite long before there is any 
serious change in the present system; the time that passes mean¬ 
while, is so much loss to the people. It is, however, not intended 
to suggest here that we should not try to get the Government to 
move. Let petitions be made to it and let public opinion be as¬ 
certained. But the best petition to the Government will be an 
actual demonstration by us and this will also be the easiest way 
of cultivating public opinion. It has accordingly been decided, in 
consultation with some educated gentlemen, to start a national 
school. 


^ subsequent quotations are English passages as quoted by 

Qandhiji in footnote? in the original Gujarati version of tfiis article^ 
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Education in the School 

Education in the school will be entirely through the mother 
tongue. It is surprising that, while among other nations the mother 
tongue enjoys pride of place, amongus this place belongs to English. 
This state of affairs is ultimately harmful to the people. The 
President of the first Gujarat Educational Conference, too, expres¬ 
sed the view that the medium of education should be the mother 
tongue. The Chairman of the Reception Committee was very 
emphatic in his speech that education should be through the mother 
tongue. The matter was specifically mentioned in the Govern¬ 
ment dispatch of 1854. It is not easy to understand how, in spite 
of that, the basis of education was altered. The dispatch said : 

It is neither our aim nor our desire to substitute the English for the 
vernacular dialects of the country. We have always been most sensible of 
the importance of the use of the languages, which alone are understood 
by the great mass of the population. These languages, not English, have 
been put by us in the place of Persian in the administration of justice and 
in the intercourse between the officers of the Government and the people. 
It is indispensable, therefore, that in any general system of education, the 
studies of vernaculars should be assiduously attended to. And any acquain¬ 
tance with improved European knowledge which is to be communicated 
to the great mass of the people whose circumstances prevent them from 
acquiring a high standard of knowledge and who cannot be expected to 
overcome the difficulties of a foreign language, can only be conveyed to 
them through one or other of these vernacular languages. Wc look, there¬ 
fore, to the English language and the vernacular languages of India to¬ 
gether as media for the diffusion of European knowledge, and it is our 
desire to see them cultivated in all schools in India of a sufficiently high 
class to maintain a school-master possessing the requisite qualifications. 

His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, also gave an 
idea, in his address to the Conference of Directors [of Education] 
held in Delhi on February 22, of the harm that has resulted 
from English instead of the mother tongue having been assigned 
the chief place. He asked where the British people would have 
been if they had had to receive their education through a foreign 
tongue. His own reply was that many Britons would have given 
up their studies in sheer despair. He described the present method 
of imparting education through English as a “vicious system’^h 
These are his words : 


1 Gandhiji uses the English expression. 
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I refer to the relative claims of English and vernacular teaching. At the 
present moment, we rely on English as the medium of higher instruction. 
This is due mainly to the fact that English is the passport to employment 
and that vernacular text-books are not available, but the consequence is 
obvious. Students endeavour to grapple with abstruse subjects through 
the medium of a foreign tongue and in many cases, thanks to their mediocre 
acquaintance with that tongue, have perforce to memorize their text-books. 
We criticize adversely this tendency to memorize but to my mind it 
reflects credit on the zeal of the students who, rather than abandon their 
quest for knowledge, memorize whole pages, whole books which they 
understand but imperfectly. This is, of course, a mere travesty of educa¬ 
tion. . . .1 would ask you and myself as University men how should 
we have fared in our education if it had been wholly through the medium 
of a foreign tongue. I doubt whether we would [not] have abandoned 
the attempt in despair; and I am lost in admiration for the gift of those 
boys who made a gallant attempt to surmount the diJhcultics imposed 
on them by a vicious system. 

An attempt has been made in Poona to impart education 
through an Indian language, and, in the view of those who run 
the school, the result has been good. This view is shared by 
the Government and the public; we, too, aim at providing educa¬ 
tion through the mother tongue. 

The President of the first [Gujarat] Educational Conference 
had pointed out in his speech that, if the mother tongue was adopt¬ 
ed as the medium of instruction, it would require seven years to 
impart the knowledge which at present requires 11 years in the 
High School. This is no insignificant saving. The most important 
advantage of such a policy would be the reduction in the financial 
burden on the people. 

Hindi has been included in the curriculum of this school for 
the simple reason that it is spoken by about 220 million people. 
If a language spoken by such large numbers of our countrymen 
can be taught [to the rest], they would all find it easy to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the various political movements. I am con¬ 
vinced that, in India, Hindi alone can occupy the position of a 
national language. It has a fine literature, too, and will therefore 
enrich our literatures. 

The schools under the present dispensation make no provision 
for teaching the science of religion. It has been given a place in 
the curriculum of this school. 

The pupils here will be trained in two occupations : 
(1) agriculture and (2) weaving. Incidental to these, they will 
get training in carpentry and smithy. They will also receive 
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instruction in Physics, Chemistry, Botany and Zoology. In 
India, the foregoing occupations occupy the most important 

place and anyone who learns them will never have to go in 
search of a job. 

Every pupil will be taught the means of preserving health and 
home remedies for common ailments. The pupiPs physical train¬ 
ing will receive no less attention than the education of his mind. 

Every pupil will be taught five languages : (1) Gujarati (2) 
Hindi (3) Marathi (4) Sanskrit and (5) English. 

Mathematics will include Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and 
Trigonometry. In other words, the pupils will be brought up to 
the level of the present First Year of the College. 

^ History-Geography : The history to be taught will be of 
Gujaiat, India, England, Greece, Rome, and of modern times. 
During the last year, Philosophy of History and Sociology will also 
be taught.^ In Geography, the standard will not be inferior to 
what obtains in the schools at present. 

In Astronomy, the elements of the subjects will be taught. 

A study of Economics is also essential and will, accordindv 
be provided for. ^ 


Some knowledge of law is useful to every person and provision 

wi *^^^fore be made for teaching it for practical purposes. 

rili has been introduced in the first year to provide recrea¬ 
tion and exercise to the pupils. 

Music has been introduced as an aid to recitation and also 
fW, something of the subject. All instruc- 

will ifeln general knowledge as 

ronvev \ Child’s mind, it is intended to 

ZTL Knowledge of colours, shapes, 

ze, etc., can be conveyed in this way and, so conveyed it 

to eSion" *11 Hence thi.s ’aid 

method. ° ^ P^'^rt of the 

is knew the institution of examinations. The method 

dispatchTf 185^ received no great importance in the 

sXet blf f ■ m to serious abuse, every 

conviction in “e p’l^pi™ „tnd 'tSrtpTs'tg tif cf' 

into Ac hX^of dol'TsTa^i^r-tho^''' 
drudgery. Hence nny*^ knowledge that it'T' 

pastage iarorCu^d^^tsrnt™ 
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In recent years, they [examinations] have grown to extravagant dimen¬ 
sions and their influence has been allowed to dominate the whole system 
of education in India with the result that instruction is confined to the 
rigid frame of prescribed courses, that all forms of training which do not 
admit of being tested by a written examination are liable to be neglected, 
and that most teachers and pupils are tempted to concentrate their 
energies not so much on genuine study as upon questions likely to be set 
by the examiner. 

Having regard to the view that examinations are quite un¬ 
desirable, pupils in this institution will be tested periodically from 
two points of view—whether the teacher has made the right effort 
and whether the pupil has followed. The pupil will be freed from 
the fear of examinations. The tests will be held by the teachers 
of the school and by others familiar with the institution. The ex¬ 
pectation is that a pupil who has attended the school for ten 'years 
will be as well equipped as the present-day graduate. In addition, 
he will have a practical knowledge of agriculture and weaving. 
The use to which the student puts his abilities after leaving school 
will be the true measure of the worth of his education. Every 
opportunity will be taken to rid his mind of the fallacious notion 
that the aim of education is to get employment. At present, it is 
the general practice among business men to select for the better 
posts men who know English, and that from among those educated 
under the Government-controlled system. But they will have an 
alternative field for selection when scholars of this school go out 
on the completion of their studies. The people will then have some 
idea of the effectiveness of the method of education followed here. 
A businessman is not in love with a ‘'degree’’; his choice will 
fall on the efficient man. 

If, after ten years of study, anyone wants to pursue a subject 
further, necessary arrangements for the purpose are left to the future. 

Education Free 

No fees will be charged in this school, the expenses being met 
from donations received. 

Teachers 

Paid teachers will be engaged and will be, all of them, grown¬ 
up men who have reached the college level or possess equivalent 
attainments. The idea is that children should have the best 
teachers in the early stages. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujaratiy 21-10-1917 



9. CONCLUDING SPEECH AT THE CONFERENCE^ 


Broach, 
October 2T F)17 

I have been thanked already. Never and nowhere could I 
express all that I feel. It is services such as these which, I believe, 
lead to moksha?. For these three days, I have been extremely happy. 
I am thankful to Mr. Haribhai, for day and night he has bcxni 
busy serving everyone. If anyone has been dissatisfied with him, 
I apologize to him on Mr. Haribhai’s behalf- From a milch 
cow you may even bear a kick. I am in love with the motluu' 
tongue, crazy over it. I think we just cannot get on without 
it, can hope for no progress. It is for this reason that I urge its 
claims wherever I go. Seeing that my pleas have been of some 
avail here, I offer my thanks to you. Why should you thank me ? 
If, nonetheless, you do, I shall have no patience to hear wliat you 
say. I hope the various committees will carry out what they have 
been charged with. All obstacles must yield to determined human 
effort. I am sorry that, for want of lime, I have not heen able 
to meet the wishes of the audience for a long speech. I thank you 
all, sisters and brothers. Only if I die for India shall I know that I 
was fit to live. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 28-10-1917 


10, SPEECH AT CONFERENCE OF HUMANITARIAN 

LEAGUE^ 


Broacut, 
October 21, 1917 

Ever since I came to know Mr. Anandashankar Dhruva, I 
have been all admiration for him. He is a priceless jewel of 
Gujarat; perhaps, the latter has riot yet fully recognized his great- 

^ This was delivered on the second day of the Second Gujarat Educational 
Conference. 

2 Liberation as goal of life 

^ Gandhiji spoke on the second day of the Conference, while proposing a 
vote of thanks to the President, A. B. Dhruva. 
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ness. When he was elected President, I saw that this body knew 
its own worth too. Mr. Dhrava has proved to the entire Hindu 
world that the. supreme virtue of non-violence has been accepted 
by all in India. Jainism and Hinduism arc not so difrerent as to 
justify our treating them as distinct religions. The religion named 
after Gautam Buddha cherishes the same ideals as Hinduism. 

Mr. Dhruva is a jewel not only of Gujarat but of the whole 
of India. The rest of India does not know him bixausc he has 
not come out into public life in Gujarat. He is a scholar of great 
distinction. I could see his scholarship even from his speeches. 
Practical ability such as his is very necessary in the afhiirs of this 
world. I have had much experience of these affairs and gone 
through a great deal. It was a pleasure to me to listen to his sincere 
words and I would simply love to be in his company. 

Mr. Dhruva is a hidden jewel. He is well-informed about 
ancient and modern Hindu society. For the present generation, 
which is growing up in luxuries and building castles in the air 
and is, in its thoughtlessness, carried away by the flood of all these 
notions of reform, Mr. Dhruva is like a boat, a leader taking them 
back to the right place. Old men can value a flower aright. In 
like fashion, Mr. Dhruva, too, has shown due appreciation [of 
young people] and, mingling with them, given proof of his skill in 
bringing them round firmly to his views. 

That the Humanitarian League could accept Mr. Dhruva as 
its President proves that the League has been working along sound 
lines and that it will work more energetically in future to place its 
humanitarian principles before the people and cultivate public 
opinion. And now I move the vote of thanks to the President 
which, I hope, you will all pass with acclamation. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mumbai Samachar^ 23-10-1917 



IL LETTER TO COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES SECRETART 

Satyagrahasiiram^ 

SaBARMATIj 

October 31^ 1917 

The Secretary to 

The Department of Commerce and Industries 
Delhi 

SIRj 

I enclose herewith copy of a letter^ recently addressed by me 
to the Press on the hardships of 3rd class railway passengers. 

The hardships are of two kinds : those which arc due to the 
neglect of the passengers themselves and those that can only be 
remedied by the Railway Companies. They may again be divided 
into those that can be dealt with without any great extra cost 
and those that can be dealt with only on a large outlay of money. 

I recognize that the hardships falling under the last category 
cannot be effectively dealt with whilst the War is going on. They 
are due to insufficiency of accommodation. On this I venture to 
suggest that some check can certainly be exercised in the issue of 
tickets, and guards or other officials should be instructed to regulate 
the traffic. As it is, the strongest find their own seats without any 
supervision or control by the officials and the weaker ones often 
findthem selves left out. Officials should not only be instructed 
to regulate the traffic, but they should also be required to examine 
the state of the compartments from time to time and see that no 
passengers appropriate space to the discomfort of other passengers. 

In so far as the passengers are themselves responsible for the 
evils I have described, notices should be pasted on the walls of 
the carriages and put up at the stations giving detailed instruc¬ 
tions regarding the use of closets, etc. Bye-laws prohibiting dirty 
or offensive practices may be cautiously enforced. A book of in¬ 
structions in the different vernaculars may be issued together with 
long-journey tickets and otherwise given gratis on demand. Co¬ 
operation of volunteers should be invited from the general public 
in the prosecution of this educative work. 

As to the other grievances : 

Station inspectors or the other officials should be directed to 


1 Vide Vol. XIII, pp. 547-51. 
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have the carriages and closets swept and cleaned at every junction 
or principal stationo 

Station closets ought to be kept scrupulously clean, earth and 
disinfectants should be used every time closets are used. This 
presupposes constant employment of Bhangis at every station. In 
my humble opinion, the importance of the matter demands such 
employment. It may be a wise thing to set apart special privies 
which any passenger may use on payment of a nominal fee. At 
present there is no privacy provided in the station latrines. I 
think that at a very small cost this can be provided. 

There should be bathing facilities at all principal stations. 

I understand that only licensed vendors are permitted to sell 
refreshments at the stations. A written tariff should be provided 
and cleanliness of refreshments and vendors should be ensured 
before the granting of licences. Third-class refreshment rooms 
should not be allowed to be in the dirty state in which they are 
at present, but should be kept scrupulously clean. 

Untold difficulties are put in the way of the passengers getting 
their tickets on application. Often they arc issued only a short time 
before the departure of trains. The result is bribery, a fight among 
passengers for the purchase of tickets and disappointment to many. 

Waiting rooms at the principal stations need complete over¬ 
hauling. There ought to be regulations for the observance of 
passengers. Benches should be provided in large numbers. They 
should be cleaned several times during the day. Rooms should 
be provided for the use of the fair sex. 

In my humble opinion, all the evils except the provision of 
extra carriages can be dealt with at a very small additional cost 
to the railway administrations. What is needed is sympathy and 
due recognition of the rights of third-class passengers who provide 
the largest part of the income from passenger traffic. 

Though the grievances here adverted to arc old, they are 
pressing enough to demand immediate attention. I hope that your 
department will take up the matter at an early date. My services 
are at its disposal to be utilized in any manner it may deem fit. 

I remain. 
Tours faithfully. 

From a photostat of the draft in Gandhiji’s hand: S. N. 6393; also 
N. A. L: Railway Department Records: March 1918: 552-T-17: 1-24 



12, LETTER TO BHAGWANJI MEHTA 


Sabarmati^ 

Ashvin Vad 2 {November R 1917]^ 

BHAISHRIj 

I have your letter. I had a talk about Viramgam..^ I am 
expecting a reply. It ought to go and I have no doubt that it 
will. 

The registered letter is with me. I shall do what you want 
me to do^ in part at leasts when the time comes. 

Of course, I very much want to go to Kathiawad^ but I 
don’t know when I shall be able to. For the present, six months 
are reserved for Bihar.^ 

You must have recovered. 

Tours, 

Mohandas Karamghand Gandhi 

Bhai Bhagwanji Anoopghand Mehta 

Vakil 

Sadar 

Rajkot 

From the postcard in Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand: G.W. 3030. Courtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


^ From the reference in the letter to Viramgam and '‘six months reserved 
for Bihar”, the letter appears to have been written in 1917. 

“ The imposition of a Customs cordon at Viramgam, on the border between 
the Kathiawad States and British Indian territory was causing considerable 
hardship to railway passengers. Gandhiji’s attention to the problem was first 
drawn by Motilal, a tailor; vide An Autobiography, Part .V, Ch. HI. After 
thoroughly studying the subject, Gandhiji wrote to the Bombay Government 
concerning the grievance. Later he discussed it with the Governor, Lord 
Willingdon, and his secretary. Qandhiji raised the matter, in the course of an 
interview, with the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, who promised redress. The 
levy was annulled on November 10; vide “Speech at Gujarat Political 
Conference-I” November 3, 1917; also “Resolutions at Guiarat PoHiiral 
Gonference-II”, November 5, 1917. 

^ Once the indigo labourers’ problem in Ghamparan, Bihar, had been tackl¬ 
ed, Gandhiji decided to devote his efforts to educational and sanitation work in 
the province. 



13. SPEECH A T GUJARA T POLITICAL CONFEREMCE~P 


[Goditra,] 
November 3, 1917 

Lokamanya B. G. Tilak^ having arrived laLc for the opening session, 
Gandhiji remarked: 

I am not responsible for his being late. We demand swaraj. 
If one does not mind arriving late by three-quarters of an hour at 
a conference summoned for the purpose, one should not mind if 
swaraj too comes correspondingly late. 

Gandhiji then read his speech.^ 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

I am thankful to you all for the exalted position to which you 
have called me. I am but a baby of two years and a half in 
Indian politicsI cannot trade here on my experience in South 
Africa. I know that, in these circumstances, acceptance of the 
position is to a certain extent an impertinence. I have accepted 
it, all the same, unable to resist the pressure of your overwhelming 
affection. 

I am conscious of my responsibility. This Gonfcixncc is the 
first of its kind in Gujarat. The time is most critical for the whole 
of India. The Empire is labouring under a strain never before 
experienced. My views do not quite take the general course. I 
feel that some of them run in the opposite direction. Under the 
circumstances, I am hardly qualified for this privileged position. 
The president of a meeting is usually its spokesman. I cannot 
pretend to lay any such claim. It is your kindness that gives me 

1 This was Gandhiji’s presidential address at the first Political Conference 
to be held in Gujarat. It lasted three days and was largely attended by culti¬ 
vators, petty traders and small land-holders. 

^ Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920); great Indian political leader, scholar 
and writer, popularly known as ‘Lokamanya’; one of the founders of the Deccan 
Education Society, Poona and of the newspapers the Kesari and the Mahratta; 
suffered six years’ deportation for his criticism of the Government; look active 
part in the Home Rule campaign; vide also VoL II, p. 380. 

^ The translation which follows is reproduced from Speeches and Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, with some changes intended to bring it into closer conformity 
with the Gujarati original. 

^ Gandhiji had returned to India on January 9, 1915. 
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such a unique opportunity of placing my thoughts before the 
Gujarat public. I do not see anything wrong in these views being 
subjected to criticism, dissent and even emphatic protest. I 
would like them to be freely discussed. I will only say with 
regard to them that they were not formed today or yesterday. But 
they were formed years ago. I am enamoured of them, and my 
Indian experience of two years and a half has not altered them. 

1 congratulate the originators of the proposal to hold this 
conference as also those friends who have given practical shape 
to it.' It is a most important event for Gujarat. It is possible for 
us to make it yield very valuable results. This conference is in the 
nature of a foundation, and if it is well and truly laid, we need 
have no anxiety as to the superstructure. Being in the nature of 
a foundation, it carries a heavy responsibility. I pray that God 
may bless us with wisdom and that our deliberations will benefit 
the people. 

This is a political conference. Let us pause a moment over 
the word ''politicark It is, as a rule, used in a restricted sense, 
but I believe it is better to give it a wider meaning. If the work 
of such a conference were to be confined to a consideration of the 
relations between the rulers and the ruled, it would not only be 
incomplete, but we should even fail to have an adequate concep¬ 
tion of those relations. For instance, the question rnahwa flowers^ 
is of great importance for a part of Gujarat. If it is considered 
merely as a question between the Government and the people, it 
might have unhappy consequences or we might firil in our aim. 
If we considered the genesis of the law on mahwa flowers and also 
appreciated our duty as individuals in this matter, wc would, very 
probably, succeed sooner in our fight with the Government than 
otherwise and easily discover the key to successful agitation. You 
will more clearly perceive my interpretation of the word ''political” 
in the light of the views I shall place before you. 

Conferences do not, as a rule, at the end of their deliberations, 
leave behind them an executive body, and even when such a body 
is appointed, it is, to use the language of the late Mr. Gokhale^ 

^ Used for preparing a sort of country liquor 

2 Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915); Indian leader^ patriot and 
politician; was associated with the Indian National Congress since its in¬ 
ception and presided over its Benares session in 1905; founded the Servants of 
India Society at Poona to train men prepared to dedicate their lives to the 
cause of the country in a religious spirit; visited South Africa in 1912 at Gan- 
dhiji’s invitation. Vide also Vol. II, pp. 377-8. 

XIV-4 
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composea oi men wiio are amateurs. Wliat we need is men who 
would make it their business to give effect lo the resolutions of such 
conferences. If such men come forward in great numbers, then 
and then only will such conferences be a credit to the country and 
produce lasting results. At present tlicrc is much waste of energy. 
It is desirable that there should be many institutions of the type of 
the Servants of India Society. Only when mcjx, fired with the 
belief that service is the highest religion, come forward in great 
numbers, could we hope to sec great results. Fortunately, India is 
richly endowed with the religious spirit, and if it is realized that 
in the present age service of the motherland is the best religion, 
religiously inclined men and women would take part in public life 
in larger numbers. When sages and saints lake up this work, I 
believe India will achieve her cherished aims quite easily. At 
all events, it is incumbent on us that, for the purposes of this 
conference, we form an executive committee whos<i business it 


would be to enforce its resolutions. 

The air in the country is thick with cries of swaraj. It is due 
to Mrs. Besand that swaraj is on tlu^, lips of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women. What was unknown to most men and women 
only two years ago, has, by her consummate tact and her indefati¬ 
gable efforts, become common property for them. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that her name will take the first rank in history 
among those who inspired us with the hope that swaraj was attain¬ 
able at no distant date. Swaraj was, and is, the goal of the Con¬ 
gress. The idea did not originate with her.^ But the credit of 
presenting it to us as a goal realizable in the immediate future 
belongs to that lady alone. For that we could hardly thank her 
enough. By releasing her and her associates, Messrs Arundale^ 
and Wadia"^, Government have laid us under an obligation, and at 


^ Annie Besant (1847-1933); British theosophist, orator and writer; 
founded the Theosophical Society in 1907; established the Indian Home Rule 
League in 1916; presided over the Indian National Congress in 1917; edited 
a daily, New India, and The Commonweal, a weekly; author of The Religious Problem 
in India and other books 

2 Gandhiji evidently had in mind^ Dadabhai Naoroji who, in 1906, first 
used the word swaraj to define the goal of the Indian National Congress at 
its Calcutta Session; vide Vol. I, p. 384. 

3 G. S. Arundale was the head of the Society for the Promotion of National 
Education organized by Annie Besant. He took active part in the Home Rule 
movement and suffered internment. 

^ B. P, Wadia organized the Home Rule League and took active part in 
Home Rule movement. 
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the same time acknowledged the just and reasonable nature of the 
agitation for swarajd It is to be wished that the Government 
extend the same generosity towards our brothers, Mahomed Ali^ 
and Shaukat Ali-"^. It is not necessary to inquire how much of what 
Sir William VincenL^ has said about them needs to be looked into. 
It is to be hoped that the Government will accede to the people's 
desire for their release and leave it to them to sec that no un¬ 
toward results follow. This will place the people under a still great¬ 
er obligation. The act of generosity will be incomplete so long as 
these brothers arc not released. The grant of freedom to the 
brothers will gladden the people's hearts and endear the Government 
to them.^ 

Mr. Montagu will shortly be in our midst. The work of 
taking signatures to the petition*^ to be submitted to him is going 
on apace The chief object of this petition is to educate the people 
about swaraj. To say that literacy is essential for achieving swaraj 
betrays ignorance of history. It is not necessary for the purpose 
of inculcating among people the idea that we ought to manage 
our own affairs. What is essential is the idea, the desire itself. 
Hundreds of unlettered kings have ruled kingdoms with great success. 
To see how far such an idea exists in the minds of the people 
and to try to create it where it is absent is the object of this peti¬ 
tion. It is desirable that millions of men and women should sign 
it with the fullest understanding of what it means. That such a 
largely signed petition will naturally have its due weight with 
Mr. Montagu is its natural result. 

1 Mrs. Besant and her associates had been interned at Coimbatore and 
Ootacamand on June 15, 1917. They were released on September 16 in 
pursuance of the new British policy embodied in the Montagu declaration of 
August 20. 

2Editor of The Comrade^ an English weekly; was imprisoned, soon after 
the out-break of World War, for publishing an article entitled ‘‘Evacuate 
Egypt”; along with his brother, he was interned in Octobci' 1914; attended 
the second Round Table Conference in London 

3 Editor of Hamdard^ suffered internment along with his younger brother, 
Mahomed Ali 

4 Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent; distinguished Indian Civil Servant; 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General of India, 1917; 
Member of the India Council, 1923-31 

5 The Ali brothers were finally released on December 25, 1919, under the 
amnesty granted by the Royal Proclamation. 

<5 The reference is to the Home-Rule Petition; vide Vol. XIII, pp. 528-9. 
A memorandum was also presented by a joint Congress-League deputation to 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford on November 26; vide Appendix I. 
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No one has the right to alter the scheme of reforms^ approved 
by the Congress and the Moslem League, and one need not, there¬ 
fore, go into the merits thereof. For our present purposes, we 
have to understand thoroughly the scheme formulated most thought¬ 
fully by our leaders and, putting our faith in them, do whatever is 
necessary to get it implemented. 

This scheme is not swaraj, but is a great step towards swaraj. 
Some English critics tell us that we are not fit to enjoy swaraj, 
because the class that demands it is incapable of defending India. 
‘"'Is the defence of India to rest with the British alone?” they ask, 
''and are the reins of Government to be in the hands of the Indians ?” 
Now this is a question which is both amusing and painful. It is 
amusing because our British friends fancy that they arc not of 
us, whilst our plan of swaraj is based upon retention of the British 
connection. We do not want the Englishmen who have settled 
here to leave this country. They will be our partners in swaraj. 
And they will have nothing to complain about if, in such a scheme, 
the burden of the defence of the country falls on them. They are, 
however, hasty in assuming that we shall not do our share of de¬ 
fending the country. When India decides to acquire military 
strength, she will attain it in no time. Wc have but to harden our 
feelings to be able to strike. To cultivate a hardened feeling does 
not take ages. It grows like weeds. The question is painful, because 
it puts us in mind of the fact that the Government have up to now 
debarred us from military training. Had they been so minded, 
they would have had at their disposal today, from among the educat¬ 
ed classes, quite a large army. Government have to accept a larger 
measure of blame than the educated classes for the latter having 
taken little part in the War. Had the Government policy b(‘cn shap¬ 
ed differently from the very beginning, they would have today an un¬ 
conquerable army. But let no one be blamed for the present situa¬ 
tion. At the time the British rule was established, it was considered 
a wise policy for the governance of crores of men to deprive them 
of arms and military training. But it is never too late to mend, and 
both the rulers and the ruled must immediately repair the omission. 

^ This scheme of political reforms was originally drawn up and published, 
towards the end of 1916, by 19 members of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
Briefly, it sought to subordinate the Executive to the Legislature. The 
scheme came up for discussion at the sessions of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and the Muslim League at Lucknow in December 1916. Elaborated 
and revised, the scheme, as accepted by both bodies in tlic wake of the Lucknow 
Pact, provided for the creation of a non-oflicial majority in the Legislative 
Councils. Vide Appendix 11. 
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In offering these views I have assumed the propriety of the 
current trend of thought. To me, however, it does not appear to 
be tending altogether in the right direction. Our agitation is based 
on the Western model. The swaraj we desire is of a Western type. 
As a result of it, India will have to enter into competition with 
the Western nations. Many believe that there is no escape from 
this. I do not think so. I cannot forget that India is not Europe, 
India is not Japan, India is not Gliina. The divine word that 
“India alone is the land of karma}, the rest is the land of 
bhoga (enjoyment),” is indelibly imprinted on my mind. I 
feel that India’s mission is different from that of other countries. 
India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the world. There is 
no parallel in the world for the tapascharya that this country has 
voluntarily gone through. India has little use for steel weapons; 
it has fought with divine weapons; it can still do so. Other nations 
have been votaries of brute force. The terrible war going on in 
Europe furnishes an irrefutable proof of this. India can conquer 
all by soul-force. History supplies numerous instances to prove 
that brute force is nothing before soul-force. Poets have sung of 
this and men of wisdom have said so. A thirty-year-old youth 
behaves like a lamb before his cighty-year-okl father. This is an 
instance of love-force. Love is atmavr: it is the very property of 
atman.. If we have faith enough, wc can wield that force over 
the whole world. Religion having lost its hold on us, we are 
without an anchor to keep us firm amidst the storm of modern 
civilization, and are, therefore, being tossed to and fro. I shall 
return to this idea at a later stage. 

These views of mine notwithstanding, I have joined the swaraj 
movement, for India is being governed at present under a modern 
system. The Government themselves bHieve that the “Parliament” 
is the best form of that system. Without such a parliament, we 
should have neither the modern nor the ancient form. Mrs. Besant 
is only too true when she says that we shall soon be facing a 
hunger-strike, if we do not have Plome Rule. I do not want to go 
into statistics. The evidence of my eyes is enough for me. Poverty 
in India is deepening day by day. No other result is possible. 
A country that exports its raw produce and imports it back as 
finished goods, a country which, though growing its own cotton, has 
to pay crores of rupees to outsiders for its cloth, cannot be otherwise 
than poor. A country, in which it is considered extravagance to 

^ Action in pursuance of one’s duty 

^ The self unidentifiable with any aspect of human individuality, the soul 
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spend on marriages, etc., can only bo described as poor. It must 
be a terribly poor country that cannot alFord to spend enough 
in carrying out improvements for stamping out epidemics like the 
plague. In a country whose officials spend most of their earnings 
outside, the people arc bound to grow pof)rer day by day. What 
are we to say of the poverty of a country whose people, during 
cold weather, burn their precious manure for want of woollen cloth¬ 
ing in order to warm themselves ? Throughout my wanderings in 
India I have rarely seen a face exuding strenglh and joy. The 
middle classes are groaning under the weight of awful distress. 
The lowest orders have nothing but the earth below and the sky 
above. They do not know a bright day. It is pure fiction to 
say that India’s riches are buried underground, or arc to be 
found in her ornaments. What there is of such riches is of no 
consequence. The nation’s expenditure has increased, not so 
its income. Government have not dclibcralcly brought about 
this state of things. I believe that their intentions are sincere. It 
is their honest opinion that the nation’s prosperity is daily growing. 
Their faith in their Blue-books is immovable. It is only too true 
that statistics can be made to prove anything. The economists 
deduce India’s prosperity from statistics. People like me who 
follow rough and ready ways of rcckojiing shake their heads over 
Blue-book statistics. If the gods were to come down and testify 
otherwise, I would insist on saying that I see India growing 
poorer. 

What then would our Parliament do if we had one? When 
we have it, we would have a right to commit blunders and to 
correct them. In the early stages we arc bound to make blunders. 
But, we, being children of the soil, won’t lose time in setting our¬ 
selves right. We shall, therefore, soon find out remedies against 
poverty. Then our existence won’t be dependent on Lancashire 
goods. Then we shall not be found spending untold riches on 
building Imperial Delhi. It will, then, be in keeping with the 
cottages of India. There will be some proportion observed between 
that cottage and our Parliament House. The nation today is in a 
helpless condition ^ it does not possess even the right to err. He who has 
no right to err can never go forward. The history of the Commons is 
a history of blunders. Man, says an Arabian proverb, is error per¬ 
sonified. The freedont to err and the power to correct errors is one 
definition of swaraj. Having a parliament means such swaraj. 

We ought to have Parliament this very day. We are quite 

fit for it. We shall, therefore, get it on demand. It rests with 
us to define 'hhis very day”. 
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Swaraj’ is not to be attained through an appeal to the British 
democracy, the British people. They cannot appreciate such an 
appeal. Its reply will be: ''We never sought outside help to obtain 
Swaraj. We achieved it with our own strength. You have not 
received it because you do not deserve it. Whea you do, nobody 
can withohold it from you.’' 

How then shall we fit ourselves for it? We have to demand 
swaraj from our own people. Our append must be to them. When 
the peasantry of India understands what swaraj is, the demamd 
will become irresistible. 

The late Sir W. W. Hunter^ said that, in the British system, 
victory on the battle-field was tlic shortest way to one's goal. If 
educated India had, silently, taken its full share in the present War, 
I am certain that we would not only have reached our goal already, 
but the manner of it would have been altogether unique. 

We often refer to the fact that many sepoys of Hindustan have 
lost their lives on the battle-fields of France and Mesopotamia. The 
educated classes cannot claim the credit for this. They were not 
sent out by us, nor did they join up through patriotism. They 
know nothing of swaraj. At the end of the War they will not ask 
for it. They have gone to demonstrate that they arc faithful to the 
salt they eat. In asking for swaraj, I feel that it is not possible 
for us to bring into account their services. The only thing we 
can say is that we arc not to blame for not being able to lake a 
big part in the prosecution of the War. 

That we have been loyal at a time of stress is no test of fitness 
for swaraj. Loyalty is no meint. It is a necessity of national exis¬ 
tence all the world over. That loyalty can be no passport to 
swaraj is a self-demonstrated maxim. 

Our fitness lies in that we now keenly desire swaraj, and in 
our clearly realizing that bureaucracy, although it has served India 
with best intentions,^has had its day. And this kind of fitness is 
sufficient for our purpose. Without swaraj there is now no possi¬ 
bility of peace in India. 

But if we confine our activities for advancing swaraj only to 
holding meetings, the nation is likely to suffer harm. Meetings 
and speeches have their own place and time. But they cannot make 
a nation. 


^ Sir William Wilson Hunter (1840-1900); Indian administrator and 
member of British Committee of the Indian National Congress; vide Vol. I, pp. 
381-2, Vol. VI, pp. 244-5 and Vol. IX, p. 328. 
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In a nation fired with the zeal for swaraj, wc should observe 
an awakening in all departments of life. The first step to swaraj 
lies in the individual. The great truth, "'As with the individual, 
so with the Universe,’' is applicable here as (tlsewhcrc. If we 
are ever torn by conflict from within, if we are ever going astray, 
and if instead of ruling our passions wc allow them to rule us, 
swaraj can have no meaning for us. Government of self, then, is 
the first step. 

Then the family. If dissensions reign supreme in our families, 
if brothers fight among themselves, if members of a family cannot 
live together, if joint families, i.e., families enjoying scl f government, 
become divided through family quarrels, how can we be considered 
fit for swaraj ? 

Now for caste. If caste-fellows become jealous of one 
another, if the castes cannot manage their affairs in an orderly 
manner, if the elders claim especial importance^ if the members 
become self-opinionated and thus show their unfitness for self- 
government in this limited sphere, how can they be fit for national 
government ? 

After caste, the city. If we cannot regulate the affairs of our 
cities, if our streets are not kept clean, if our homes arc dilapidat¬ 
ed and if our roads are crooked, if we cannot command the 
services of selfless citizens for civic government, and those who are 
in charge of affairs are neglectful or selfish, how shall wc claim 
larger powers? 

The way to national life lies through the cities. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to linger a little longer on this subject. The plague 
has found a home in India.^ Cholera has been always with us. 
Malaria takes an annual toll of thousands. The plague has been 
driven out from every other part of the world. Glasgow stamped 
it out the moment it made its appearance there. In Johannesburg 
it could appear but once.^ Its municipality made a great effort 
and stamped it out within a month, whereas wc arc able to do 
nothing about it. We cannot blame the Government for this 
state of things. To tell the truth, we cannot even blame it on 
our poverty. None can stand in our way in any remedies that 
we may wish to adopt. Ahmedabad, for instance, cannot evade 
responsibility by pleading poverty. I am afraid that in regard to 
the plague, we must shoulder the entire responsibility. It is very 

Plague appeared ia a serious form in 1917 and, between July of that 
year and June 1918, accounted for over 8,00,000 deaths. 

^ In 1904; vide VoL IV, pp. 152-7 and Voi. V, pp, 109-10, 
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significant that when the plague is working havoc in our rural 
quarters^ cantonments as a rule remain free. The reasons arc 
obvious. In the cantonments the air is pure, houses detached, roads 
are wide and clean and the sanitary habits of the residents whole¬ 
some, whereas ours are as unhygienic as they well could be. 
Our closets are as filthy as hell. In a country in which ninety 
per cent of the population go barefoot, people spit anywhere and 
perform natural functions anywhere and we are obliged to walk 
on roads and paths thus dirtied. It is no wonder that the plague 
has found a home in our midst. 

Unless we alter the conditions in our cities, rid ourselves of our 
dirty habits and have improved latrines, swaraj can have no value 
for us. 

It will not be out of place here to refer to another matter. 
We regard men who render us most useful service, Bhangis^ as un¬ 
touchables. The result has been that we let them clean only a part 
of our closets. In the name of religion, we ourselves would not 
clean the places for fear of pollution and so, despite our reputation 
for personal cleanliness, a portion of our houses remains the dirtiest 
in the world, with the result that wc grow up in an air which is 
laden with disease germs. We were safe so long as we kept to our 
villages. But in the cities wc are ever committing suicide by reason 
of our insanitary habits. 

Where large numbers suffer living death, it is very likely that 
people know neither true religion nor right action and conduct. 
I believe that it ought not to be beyond us to banish the plague 
from India, and if wc can do so, we shall have so increased our 
fitness for swaraj’, as it cannot be by any agitation, howsoever 
powerful. This is a question meriting the serious consideration of 
our doctors and vaidyas^. 

Not far from here is the holy centre of pilgrimage, Dakor, 
I have visited it. Its unholincss is limitless. I consider myself 
a devout Vaishnava?. I claim, therefore, a special privilege of 
criticising the condition of Dakorji. The insanitation of that place 
is so great that one used to hygienic conditions can hardly bear 
to pass even twenty-four hours there. The pilgrims pollute the 
tank and the streets as they choose. The keepers of the shrine 
quarrel among themselves and, to add insult to injury, a receiver 
has been appointed to take charge of the jewellery and costly robes 

^ Physicians practising Ayurveda^ an indigenous system of medicine 

^ Devotee of Vishnu, one of the Hindu Trinity, and His incarnation, 
Krishna; a follower of the bhakti or devotional cult 
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of the idol. It is our clear duty to set matUM-s right. How shall 
we, Gujaratis, out to have swaraj, faro as soldiers in tlie army fight¬ 
ing for it, if we cannot put our own lionse in ortler? 

To think of the state of education iii our cities also fills us 
with despair. It is plainly our duty by our own elfort to provide 
education to the masses. But our gaze is fixed upon Government, 
whilst thousands of children go without (xlucaliou. 

In the cities the drink-evil is on llu' increase^ tea-shops are 
multiplying, gambling is rampant. II we cannot re.iuedy these 
evilSj how C3-ii wg 3,ttciin swuruj ? SwuKij uii-iius nidiiA^iiil^ our own. 
nfiPmFs 

We are approaching a time when wo and our cliildrcu may 
have to go without milk altogether. Idair'ics, lioio in ate 

doing us infinite harm. They buy out practically the wlioU- milk- 
supply and produce butter, chccsc, etc., loi sahu How (-au a nation 
whose nourishment is chiefly derived from milk peimit itself to 
be deprived of this important article ol lood? Mow c;ux men be so 
selfish as to be heedless of the national health luid think of (auich- 
ing themselves through commercial exploitation o! an article ol diet? 
Milk and its products arc of siicli paiMinouul value to the nation 
that they deserve to be controlled by the imuiicipalilic'S, What 
are we doing about them? 

I have just returned from the scene of /Mr-f-W riols. For a 
trivial cause, the two communities fell out with eacli other, mis¬ 
chievous men joined in the fray and a mere spark liecamc a blaze. 
We found ourselves helpless. We have been obliged to depend 
entirely upon Government assistance. This shows how crippled wc 
are. 

It will not be inopportune to dwell for a momcnl on the 
question of cow-protection. It is an important c|uestion. And 
yet it is left to be solved by cow-prolection soc/ngies. Protecting the 
cows seems to be an ancient practice. It originaKxl in the special 
needs of this country. Protection of its cows is iiicumbcnt upon 
a country 90 per cent, of whose population lives upon agriculture 
and needs bullocks for it. In such a country, even meat-eaters 
should abstain from beef-eating. These natural causes should be 
enough justification for not killing cows. But here we have to face 
a peculiar situation. The chief meaning of cow-protection seems 
to be to prevent cows from falling into the hands of our Muslim 
brethren and being used as food. The rulers need beef. On their 
account thousands of cows arc slaughtered daily. Wc do nothing 
to prevent this slaughter. We hardly make any attempt to prevent 
the cruel torture of cows by certain Hindus of Calcutta, who sub- 
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ject them, to a practice known as '^blowing’’ and make them yield 
the last drop of milk. In Gujarat, Hindu cart-drivers use sharp 
goads to drive bullocks. We say nothing about this. The con¬ 
dition of bullocks in our cities is pitiable. Indeed, protection of the 
cow and her progeny is a very great problem. By making it a 
pretext for quarrelling with the Muslims, we have only ensured 
greater slaughter of cows. It is not religion, but want of it, to kill 
a Muslim brother in order to save a cow. I feel sure that if we 
were to discuss the matter with our Muslim brethren in the spirit 
of love, they also would appreciate the peculiar condition of India 
and readily co-operate with us in the protection of cows. By court¬ 
esy and through salyagraha, wc can bring them to join that mis¬ 
sion. But, in order to be able to do this, we shall have to under¬ 
stand the question in its true bearing. Instead of killing our 
brethren, we should be ready to die ourselves. But we shall be 
able to do this only when wc understand the real value of the cow 
and have pure love for her. Success in this will ensure several 
things simultaneously. Hindus and Muslims will live in peace^ 
the cow will be safe, milk and its products will be available in a 
pure condition and will be cheaper than now, and our bullocks 
will become the envy of the world. If our tapascharya is pure, we 
shall succeed in stopping slaughter of cows, whether by the British, 
Muslims or Hindus. Even this one achievement will bring swaraj 
nearer. 

Many of these issues arise out of civic government. We can 
clearly see from this that our running the Government of India is 
dependent upon our upright management of civic affairs. 

It will not be incorrect to say that practically there is no swadeshi 
movement in the country. Wc do not realize that this movement 
almost holds the key to swaraj. If we have no regard for our own 
language, if wc feel aversion to cloth made in our country, if our 
dress repels us, if wc arc ashamed to wear the sacred shikha^y if our 
food is distasteful to us, even our climate is not good enough, our 
people uncouth and unfit for our company, our civilization ugly 
and the foreign attractive, in short, if everything native is bad and 
everything foreign pleasing to us, I do not know what swaraj can 
mean for us. If everything foreign is to be adopted, surely it will 
be necessary for us to continue long under foreign tutelage, for so 
far foreign ways have touched the masses but little. It seems to me 
that, before we can appreciate swaraj, we should have not only 


^ Tuft of hair at the back of the head kept by orthodox Hindus 
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love but passion for swadoslii. Every act of ours should bear the 
swadeshi stamp. Swaraj can only be built upon the assumption 
that most of what is national is, on the whole, sound. IF the view 
here put forth be correct, we should have a big uioveimait in our 
country for swadeshi. Every country that has iuirried cm a move¬ 
ment for swaraj has fully appreciated tlu' swachsslu sjiiril. Scottish 
Highlanders hold on to their kilts even at the risk ol their lives. 
We humorously call them the '‘^petticoat brigade'’h But the whole 
world testifies to the strength that lies beliind that *''])eUicoat” and 
the Highlanders of Scotland will not abandon it, even though 
it is an inconvenient dress, and an easy largxU. lor the enemy. I 
don’t wish to suggest that we should tixeisure our (aults, but that 
what is national, even though not rich in <'.xc(dleuc<‘s, should be 
adhered to, and that what is foreign should Ix^ avoid(xl tlrough 
one may succeed well enough in adopting it. 'Fhat which is wanting 
in our civilization can be supplied by proper edorl on our part. 

I do hope that the swadeshi spirit will. poss<‘:ss (wery meiul)er in this 
assembly; if they all take the vow of swach'shi and ()l)s<'rve it in the 
face of any difficulty or inconvenience, swaraj will be <aisy ol attain¬ 
ment. 

The foregoing illustrations go to show that our movement 
should be twofold. Wc may petition tlu' (lo\x':riuu<mt, we may 
agitate in the Imperial Council for our rights; 1)ut for a real awaken¬ 
ing of the people, the more important thing is activities directed 
inwards. There is a possibility of hypocrisy and s<dnshness tainting 
activities directed outwards, Thcr(‘ is very much less danger of 
this in activities of the other kind. Not only will the former not 
be justified unless balanced by the latter, they may ev<ai be barren 
of results. It is not my contention that w(^ have no activities at 
all directed inward, but I submit that we do not lay enough 
stress upon them. 

One sometimes hears it said, '^Xet us g<U the government of 
India in our own hands; everything will be all right afterwards.” 
There could be no greater superstition than this. No nation has 
gained its independence in this manner. The splendour of the 
spring is reflected in every tree, the whole earth is then filliul with 


the freshness of youth. Similarly, when the spring of swaraj is on 
us, a stranger suddenly arriving in our midst will observe the 
freshness of youth in every walk of life and lind servants of the 
people engaged, each according to his own abilities, in all manner 
of public activities. 

If we admit that our progress has not been, what it might have 
been, we should also admit two reasons for this. Wc have kept 
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our women away from these activities of ours and have thus become 
victims of a kind of paralysis. The nation walks with one leg 
only. All its work appears to be only half or incompletely done« 
Moreover, the educated section, having received its education 
through a foreign tongue, has become enervated and is unable to 
give the nation the benefit of such ability as it acquires. I need 
not reiterate my views on this subject, as I have elaborated them 
in my address^ at the Gujarat Educational Conference, It is a 
wise decision, that of conducting the proceedings of this conference 
in Gujarati, and I hope that nothing will induce the people of 
Gujarat to change it. 

The educated class, lovers of swaraj, must freely mix with the 
masses. We dare not turn away from a single section of the 
community or disown any. We shall make progress only if we 
carry all with us. Had the educated class identified itself with 
the masses, Bakr-i-Id riots would have been an impossibility. 

Before coming to the last topic, it remains for me to refer to 
certain events as a matter of duty and to make one or two sugges¬ 
tions. 

Every year the god of death exacts his toll from among our 
leaders. I do not intend to mention the victims claimed by this god 
all over India during the last 12 months. But it is impossible to omit 
reference to the sage-like Grand Old Man^ of India. Who am I to 
estimate the value of his services to the country? I am no more than 
one who sat at his feet. I paid my respects to him when I went 
to London as a mere lad. I came to revex'e him from the very 
moment I waited upon him with a letter of introduction.^ Dada- 
bhai’s flawless and uninterrupted service to the country, his im¬ 
partiality, his spotless character, will aways furnish India with an 
ideal to follow. May God give him peace! May He grant his 
family and the Nation the ability to bear the loss. Wc can im¬ 
mortalize him by making his character our own, by copying his 
manner of service and by enthroning him for ever in our hearts. 
May the great soul of Dadabhai watch over our deliberations! 

It is our duty to express our thanks to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for having announced the decision of the Government of 
India to abolish the customs levy on the border [between Saurashtra 
and British Indian territoi'y] at Viramgam. This step should have 

^ Vide Speech at Second Gujarat Educational Conference”, 20“10>1917. 

2 Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917); vide Vol. I, p. 384. 

^ Gandhiji sought his counsel and help during his public life in South 
Africa. Vide An Autobiography Part I, Ch. XXV. 
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been taken earlier. The people were groaning under the w(nght of 
this impost. It cost large numbers their Iraihn It has CuusctI 
much suffering to many women. Tlu^ tleelsioji does not VA)vm to 
have been brought into effect. It is to b(^ Iioped that it will soon 

be. 

I have submitted through the Press luy (^xp<a'i<me<T about the 
hardships of third-class raihvay passengers^ 'Ylw.y arag lnde<al, 
past endurance. The people of India ar(‘ docil(‘ and traiiual in 
silent suffering. Thousands, therefong put up with the hardships, 
but they remain unredressed. There is, indetal, nunat in such 
suffering, but it must have its limits. Sulnuissiou oiU o('weakness 
is unmanliness. That we tamely pul tip wi(,h tJn^ hardships of 
railway travelling is a sign of our unmaiilim^ss. Th<‘S(‘ hardsliips 
are of two kinds, those which are due to the r<'missu(^ss of railway 
administration and those occasioned by the careJessiuass of'the tra¬ 
velling public. The remedies are also, tlunad'ore, twofold. Wlierc 
the railway administration is to blame, complaints should be ad¬ 
dressed to it by everyone who suffn's. This may l)e done even in 
Gujarati. The matter should be vcuUlaUal in llu^. Pn^ss. Si'condly, 
where the public are to blame, the wiser among pass<oigers should 
inculcate manners upon their ignorant compaiiious and enlighten 
them on their carelessness and dirty habits. This will r(xiuirc 
volunteers. Everyone can do his sluin'; according to his ability, 
and leaders might, in order to appreciate the dihiculties ol' third- 
class travelling, resort to it from time to time without making 
themselves known and bring their unhappy experiemees to the notice 
of the administration. If these remedies are adopted, w(^ sliould, 
in a short time, see great changes. 

A committee had been appointed in London to cousichu' ciaiain 
measures about the supply of indentured labour to Ibji and the 
other sister islands. The views of that commitUu^ have b(;eu offi¬ 
cially published and the Government of India have invitixl the 
opinion of the public upon them. I need not dw<^ll at l^aigth upon 
the matter as I have submitted my views ah'cady through tlu; Press. 
I have given it as my opinion that the recomrm^ndations of the 
committee, if adopted, will result in a kind of indimlure. We can, 
therefore, only come to one conclusion. We do not want to see 
labourers emigrating under bondage in any shapes or form. There 
is no need for such emigration. The only thing required is a 
complete repeal of the law of indenture. It is no part of our duty 
to look to the convenience of the Colonics. 

1 VideYoL XIII, pp. 547-51. 
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I come now to the last subject. There are two methods of 
attaining one’s goal. Satyagraha^ and duragraho}. In our scriptures, 
they have been described, respectively, as divine and devilish modes 
of action. In satyagraha, there is always unflinching adherence 
to truth. It is never to be forsaken on any account. Even for 
the sake of one’s country, it docs not permit resort to falsehood. 

It proceeds on the assumption of the ultimate triumph of truth. 

A satyagrahi does not abandon his path, even though at times 
it seems impenetrable and beset with difficulties and dangers, 
and a slight departure from that straight path may appear full of 
promise. Even in these circumstances, his faith shines resplendent 
like the midday sun and he docs not despond. With truth for 
sword, he needs neither a steel sword nor gun-powder. Even an 
inveterate enemy he conquers by the force of the soul, which is 
love. Love for a friend is not put to the test. There is nothing 
surprising in a friend loving a friend; there is no merit in it and it 
costs no effort. When love is bestovred on the so-called enemy, 
it is tested, it becomes a virtue and requires an effort, and hence 
it is an act of manliness and real bravery. We can cultivate 
such an attitude even towards the Government and, doing so, we 
shall be able to appreciate their beneficial activities and, as for 
their errors, rather than feel bitter on their account, point them 
out in love and so get them rectified. Love does not act through 
fear. Weakness there certainly cannot be. A coward is incapable 
of bearing love, it is the prerogative of the brave. Looking at every¬ 
thing with love, we shall not regard the Government with suspi¬ 
cion, nor believe that all their actions are inspired with bad mo¬ 
tives. And our examination of their actions, being directed by 
love, will be unerring and is bound, therefore, to carry conviction 
with them. 

Love can fight; often, it is obliged to. In the intoxication of 
power, man fails to sec his error. When that happens, a satya¬ 
grahi does not sit still. He suffers. He disobeys the ruler’s orders 
and his laws in a civil manner, and willingly submits to the penal¬ 
ties of such disobedience, for instance, imprisonment and gallows. 
Thus is the soul disciplined. In this, one never finds that one’s time 
has been wasted and, if it is subsequently realized that such respect¬ 
ful disobedience was an error, the consequences are suffered merely 

1 Literally, “holding to truth”, pursuit of a right cause, a method of 
political agitation which found expression later in successive civil disobedience 
campaigns in India. 

^ Pursuit of a wrong cause or in a manner unworthy of the cause 
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by the satyagrahi and his co-workers. In the event, no bitter¬ 
ness develops between the satyagrahi and those in pow(n'; the 
latter, on the contrary, willingly yield to him. They discover that they 
cannot command the satyagrahi's obedience. They cannot make him do any¬ 
thing against his will And this is the consummation of swaraj, because it 
means complete independence. It need not be assumed tliat such resis¬ 
tance is possible only against civilized rulers. Kven a heart of Hint 
will melt in the hre kindled by the power of the soul, hven a Nero 
becomes a lamb when he faces love. This is no exaggHO'ation. It is 
as true as an algebraic equation. This satyagraha is India's distinc¬ 
tive weapon. It has had others but satyagraha has Ixam in greater 
use. It is an unfailing source of strength, and is capable of being 
used at all times and under all circumstances. It requires no stamp 
of approval from the Congress or any other body. lie who knows 
its power cannot but use it. Even as the eyelashes automatically 
protect the eyes, so docs satyagraha, when kindled, automatically 
protect the freedom of the soul. 

But duragraha is a force with the opposite attributes. As we 
saw earlier, the terrible War going on in Europe is a case in point. 
Why should a nation's cause be considered right and another's 
wrong because it overpowers the latter by sheer brute force? 
The strong are often seen preying upon the weak. The wrongness 
of the latter's cause is not to be inferred from their defeat in a 
trial of brute strength, nor is the rightness of tlic strong to be in¬ 
ferred from their success in such a trial. The wi(-ldcr of brute force 
does not scruple about the means to be used. He does not question 
the propriety of means, if he can somehow achieve his purpose. 
This is not dharma but the opposite of it. In dharma,, there can be no 
room for even a particle of untruth or cruelty, and no injury to 
life. The measure of dharma is love, compassion, truth. Heaven 
itself, if attained through sacrifice of these, is to b<^ despised. Swaraj 
is useless at the sacrifice of truth. Such swaraj will ultimately ruin the 
people. The man who follows the path of duragraha becomes im¬ 
patient and wants to kill the so-called enemy. There can be but 
one result of this. Hatred increases. The defeated party vows 
vengeance and simply bides its time. The spirit of revenge thus 
descends from father to son. It is much to be wished that India 
never gives predominance to this spirit of duragraha. If the mem¬ 
bers of this assembly deliberately accept satyagraha and chalk 
out its programme accordingly, they will reach their goal all the 
more easily for doing so. They may have to face disappointment 
in the initial stages. They may not sec results for a time. But 
satyagraha will triumph in the end. The duragrahij like the oilman's 
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0 X 5 moves ill a circle. His movement is only motion but it is not 
progress. The satyagrahi is ever moving forward. 

A superficial critic of my views may find some contradiction 
in them. On the one hand, I appeal to the Government to give 
military training to the people. On the other, I put satyagraha 
on the pedestal. Surely, there can be no room for the use of arms 
in satyagraha? Of course there is none. But military training is 
intended for those who do not believe in satyagraha. That the 
whole of India will ever accept satyagraha is beyond my imagina¬ 
tion. A cowardly refusal to defend the nation, or the weak, is ever 
to be shunned. In order to protect an innocent woman from the 
brutal designs of a man, we ought to offer ourselves a willing sacri¬ 
fice and by the force of love conquer the brute in the man. Lack¬ 
ing such strength, we should employ all our physical strength to 
frustrate those designs. The satyagrahi and the duragrahi arc both 
warriors. The latter, bereft of his arms, acknowledges defeat, the 
former never. He docs not depend upon the perishable body and 
its weapons, but be fights on with the strength of the unconquerable 
and immortal atman. Anyone who is neither of the two is not a 
man, for he docs not recognize the atman. If he did, he would 
not take fright and run away from danger. Like a miser his wealth, 
he tries to save his body and loses all; such a one does not know 
how to die. But the armoured soldier always has death by him as a 
companion. There is hope of his becoming one day a satyagrahi. 
The right thing to hope from India is that this great and holy 
Aryan land will ever give the predominant place to the divine 
force and employ the weapon of satyagraha, that it will never 
accept the supremacy of armed strength. India will never respect 
the principle of might being right. She will ever reserve her alle¬ 
giance to the piTnciplc: ‘‘Ti'uth alone triumphs.^’ 

On reflection, we find that we can employ satyagraha even for 
social reform. We can rid ourselves of the many defects of our caste 
system. We can resolve Hindu-Muslim differences and can solve 
political problems. It is all right that, for the sake of convenience, 
we speak of these things as separate subjects. But it should never 
be forgotten that they are all closely inter-related. It is not true 
to say that neither religion nor social reform has anything to do with 
politics. The result obtained by bringing religion into play in the 
field of politics will be different from that obtained otherwise. When 
thinking of political matters, we cannot ignore 56,000 ignorant 
sadhus living as wandering mendicants. Our Muslim brethren 
cannot lose sight of their fakirs. Nor can we be unmindful of the 
condition of our widows and the custom of child marriage and the 


XIV-5 
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Muslims of the custom of purdah. The two communities cannot, 
likewise, shut their eyes to scores of questions that arise between 


Indeed, out difficulties arc Himalayan. But wo have equally 
potent means at our disposal for overcoming them. We arc (child¬ 
ren of an ancient nation. We have witnessed the buria! of civi¬ 
lizations: those of Rome, Greece and Egypt. Our civilization abides 
even as the ocean in spite of its ebbs and flows. We have all we 
need to keep ourselves independent. We have great mountains and 
rivers. We have the matchless beauty of nature, and the sons and 
daughters of this land have handed down to us a heritage of deeds 
of valour. This country is the treasure-house of iapascharya. In 
this country alone do people belonging to diflerent iTcligions live 
together in amity and the gods of all arc venerated. If, despite all 
this bounty, we fail to work a miracle, bring pccatce to the world 
and conquer the British through the play of' moral force in our 
life, we shall have disgraced our heritage. The English nation is 
full of adventure, the religious spirit guides it, it has lUKiueinfluiblc 
faith in itself, it is a nation of great soldiers, it Irc'asuros its in¬ 
dependence; but it has given the place of honour to its comntercial 
instinct, it has not always narrowly examined the means adopted 
for seeking wealth. It worships modern civilization. The ancient 
ideals have lost their hold upon it. If, therefore, instead of imitat¬ 
ing that nation, we cherish our past and sinceredy value our strength, 
trust firmly in its supremacy, we shall know how to take the best 
advantage of our connection with the British and so make it pro¬ 
fitable to uSj to them and to the entire world. I pray to the Almighty 
that this assembly may play its part in this great work and there¬ 
by shed lustre upon itself, upon Gujarat, and upon the whole 
of India. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahatma Gandhini Vicharsrishti 



RESOLUTIONS AT GUJARAT 
CONFERENCE—T 


Novc7nher 4^ 1917 

1. This Goafcrcncc places on record its grief at the demise of the 
Grand Old Man of India, Dadabhai Naoroji, and offers its condo¬ 
lences to the members of his family. It prays to God that the 
soul of the Mahatma may rest in peace. 

2. This Conference places on record its grief at the demise of 
Mr. Abdul Rasool, a prominent leader of the All-India Muslim 
League and the Congress, and offers its condolences to the members 
of his familyr It prays to God for the welfare of his soul. 

3. The itinerary of Mr. Montagu’s tour provides for a stay in 
Bombay from December 24, 1917, to January 2, 1918, but the 
leaders of the Province will be in Calcutta during the week, at¬ 
tending sessions of the Congress and the Muslim League there 
and will therefore be denied the opportunity of joining in the dis¬ 
cussions with Mr. Montagu. This Conference therefore requests 
the Government to arrange for Mr. Montagu to spend that week 
in Calcutta instead of in Bombay. 

4 This Conference earnestly appeals to the various Congress 
Committees, the branches of the Home Rule League and other 
political bodies in Gujarat to work incessantly for the scheme of 
swaraj adopted by the Congress and the Muslim League and urges 
Gujaratis to secure as many signatures as possible to the petition^ 
to Mr. Montagu which is in circulation for the purpose. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 11-11-1917 


1 These were proposed from the Chair and were presumably drafted b> 
Gandhiji. 

2 The reference is to the Home Rule petition drafted by Gandhiji and 
presented to Montagu; vide VoL XIII, pp- 528-9. An identical petition was 
presented on behalf of the people of Bihar and Orissa. 



15. SPEECH AT GUJARAT POLITICAL 
COMFEREHCE—II 


[Godiira,] 

.November 4, 1917 

Before commencing the proceedings, (jauclliiji announced ihe Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to lift the customs levy at Viramgam: 

The matter of the customs levy at Viramgam had been under 
correspondence and I wrote to inquire when it would be removed, 

I am glad to tell you that it is to be removed and that the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution on the subject will be publislxed in the next issue 
of the Gazette, 

On Mr. Jinnah^ moving in Gujarati, the resolution on the Oongress- 
League Scheme for Reforms^, Gandhiji thauktxl liitn, saying: 

Mr. Jinnah has laid me under an obligation by agreehig to 
my suggestion. He is at present a member of the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council. But, at no distant dat(g he will have to approach 
Hindus and Muslims, Ghanchis’^^ Colas'^ and otJiers not knowing Ihig- 
lish, for votes. He should, therefore, hairn Gujarati if he docs not 
know it. 

On Lokamanya B. G. Tilak rising to address the meeting, the question 
arose in what language he should speak. Gandliiji remarked: 

You want to have swaraj; you should then show respect to the 
man whom you have elected to conduct the meeting. Mr. Tilak 
understands, but he cannot speak Gujarati. He will only speak 

^Mahomed Ali Jinnah (1879-1948); barrister and statesman; first 
Governor-General of Pakistan, of which he was virtually the ionndcr. 

2 The following brief report appeared in The Bombay Chronicle, (i-11-1917: 

Gandhiji, before he called upon Mr. M. A. Jinnah to move the resolution 
expressing gratefulness of the Conference at the fortiicoming visit of Mr. 
Montagu and praying for the grant of the Gongress-Muslim League scheme of 
reforms as the first instalment of the policy recently aimouuccd by the Secretary 
of State, made a few remarks in which he explained Lhc reasons why he left 

the reading of the resolution to the mover himself and exhorted him to speak 
in Gujarati. 

Later, Gandhiji moved from the chair a resolution urging Mr. Montagu 
to cancel his visit to Bombay at a time when every leader of note would be 

absent from the city and praying that he might attend the Gongrc-'^^^-Muslim 
League sittings at Calcutta.” 

& ^ Names of educationally backward commuihlics 
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in his mother tongue*. Though he is advanced in ycai's, it would 
be but proper if he <mgag(rs a Gujarati teacher and picks up the 
language. We belong to the Bombay Presidency and should^ 
therefore, learn both languages in order that wc might know what 
the people feel. Qiiecn Victoria learned Urdu. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 1MM917 


16. SPEECH AT GUJARAT POLITICAL 
CONFEREJYCE-^nP 


JIovember 5, 1917 

1 am sorry that sonic of the speakers were not allowed to com¬ 
plete their Very fine speeches, and I apologize to them for this. 
Those who have had to suppress their enthusiasm may show it in 
other ways. I must lcav(‘ this very day, denying myself the love 
of the people of Godhra. I would have had some peace if I had 
stayed on for a while. These days, however, when a fire is raging, 
how can one expect peace? The songs were sweet to hear, but 
they arc not the end of the matter. I hope what was sung would 
be acted upon. If you follow up the songs with sacrifices in the 
cause of the nation, the hopes^ expressed by Mr. Talari will be ful¬ 
filled. Take the pledge, if you think you can, to achieve swaraj 
within 12 months. We saw, during the Conference, what the 
mother tongue can do. Our language is in the position of a widow 
with no one to look after her. Mr. Khaparde^ and others pointed 
out the virtues of the mother tongue. Mr. Tilak’s speech yesterday 
was followed by about 75 per cent, of the audience. A foreign lang¬ 
uage may be as beautiful as gold, but it can be of little use to us. 
Our own language may be mere straw, but it is for us to turn it 
into gold. 

Of the resolutions passed, five relate to matters which we can 
get settled in a year’s time. As for the resolution on forced labour, 

^ Marathi 

2 This was Gandhiji’s concluding speech. The Bombay Chronicle, 7-11-1917, 
reported that "hn dissolving the Conference, Mr. Gandhi, in a short speech, ex¬ 
horted them to continue their propagandist work and to take signatures in 
the petition to Mr. Montagu.” 

3 These were that the first conference after the attainment of swaraj would 
be held at Nadiad, in Gujarat. 

G. S. Khaparde, a leader from Berar, supporter of Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
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if the Executive Committee docs not g’ot such labour abolished in 
that lime, the members should resign. If, again, they do not suc¬ 
ceed in securing improvement in tlie condition of students, they 
may as well go about with bangles on their wrists. Of course, it 
will be no great honour to men to do this. We have to strive to 
secure the release of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali. The chair of 
the Muslim League President should not rcinaan vacant. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 11-11-1917 


17. RESOLUTIONS AT GUJARAT POLITICAL 

CONFERENCE-^-IP 


November 5, 1917 

5. This Conference tenders its thanks to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for the decision he has announced to remove the levy, 
known as Viramgam customs, on certain categories of goods on 
their entry from Kathiawad into British territory, and earnestly 
requests him to give immediate effect to the decision. 

6. Farmers without adequate means arc pul to extreme hard¬ 
ships because of the general practice of collecting revenue dues in 
one instalment instead of two and arc obliged to sell their means 
of livelihood to pay the dues. This Conference therefore requests 
the Government to see that revenue dues arc always collected in 
two instalments and to fix the time for the collection of instal¬ 
ments with due regard to the crop situation. 

7. This Conference is of the view that the Sub-divisional Officer 
of every district should have his residence, during the monsoon 
months, in the principal town of his division instead of at the 
district headquarters. For some time past, the office of the District 
Deputy Collector of Dohad is shifted to Godhra during the mon¬ 
soon months and this results in considerable hardship to the people 
of Zalodj Bhimdi, etc., and also puts them to heavy expense on 
transport. This Conference therefore requests the Government 
that the said office should remain in Dohad as in former years. 

8. This Conference requests the Government of India to release 
all Indians, men and women, who had been detained for political 
reasons under the Defence of India Act and declares its view that 
the desire expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy to see peace 

^ These were moved on the third day of the Conference, and were presum¬ 
ably drafted by^Gandhiji. 
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prevail in India durnig Mr. Moulagii’s visit hero 
realized if the detenus are ri^loased. 

9. In revenue matters as also for tlxe maintenance of peace and 
order in his district, the Collector is at present dependent on the 
one-sided reports of die Mamlaldar and the police and this often 
leads to serious errors in the adniinistralion of the district and in¬ 
justice to the people. This Conference therefore recommends to the 
Government that it appoint an advisory board of elected members 
for each district. 

10. Recently, some pci’sons have set up, in disregard of the inte¬ 
rests of the people, plants for the processing of milk and the Gov¬ 
ernment has also been doing the same, with the result that people 
have to go without the nourishing items of milk and ghee in 
their food. This Conference therefore suggests to the Government 
that such plants be closed forthwith^ 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 1R1R1917 


18. SPEECH AT SOCIAL COMFERENCE, GODHRA'^ 


November 5, 1917 


MY DEAR BRETHREN, 

We arc in the midst of those people, call them Dheds, 
Bhangis, Antyajas^, or by whatever appellation you like. Beside me 
there arc lawyers and doctors, I believe, and other gentlemen; we 
have today joined hands with the so-called backward classes; now 
we are sure to get swaraj. (Hear, hear.) We, Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, have become one; here we arc in association with this 
Dhed community. Do not suppose that that community belongs to 
a lower status; let the fusion take place between you and that com¬ 
munity, and then you will be fit for swaraj. We lost the right to 

^ A pamphlet, dated November 5, 1917 and printed at Godhra, gives a 
longer version of this resolution which, however, is not likely to have been 
drafted by Gandhiji. Besides, the version reproduced here is corroborated by 
Mumbai Samachar, 8-11-1917. 

^ At the instance of advanced classes assembled for the Gujarat Political 
Conference, the Dhed community held a meeting. Presiding over the meeting, 
Gandhiji spoke in Gujarati. Abbas Tyabji, Vithalbhai J. Patel, Ratanscy 
Dharamscy, Morarji Gokaldas and others attended. 

^ Name of a low-caste community; etymologically, last-bom, lowest on the 
social scale, the “untouchables’* 
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swaraj before, because we committed a siu before' (Jod iu treating 
this community with siicli neglect. Why should we hesitate to touch 
the Anlyajas? It is not mentioned in any religious book that this 
community should not be touched, or treated as we are doing now. 
It is a fallacy to give that community the lowest place in the scale 
of castes. Where the union of hearts takes place, there, I am sure, 
God is present, God is omnipotent, though some of us do not believe 
it. Therefore, we quarrel among ourselves. Where; is the dilference 
between us and this community? There is the same heart, the same 
nose, the same tongue, the same feeling-»evcrydung the same. 
(Cheers.) Where there is a divided heart, there Ramachandra 
cannot be. There is no Imam. (Laughter.) I do not know whether 
God was present at the political conference (Laughter.), but I 
am sure he is here. (Hear, hear.) I have not come h(;re to make 
a long speech; I came to set an object lesson. (Hear, hear.) This 
lesson on social reform is not to be had elsewhere. (Cheers.) Here is 
a vast assemblage. It is like an ocean. Anyone can use (Ids water 
for cooking his rice. (Laughter.) Let cveryom; sp(;ak. 1 now call 
upon the Hon’ble Mr. Patel to speak. (Loud cheers.) 

A young Dhed then asked permission to speak, lie came forward very ner¬ 
vously. He said that he was not an educated man. He was the son of a Dhed. 
He thanked the assembly on behalf of his community and tendered their tri¬ 
bute of love and gratitude to the Bawaji (Mr. Ratel). Tie gradually grew 
more confident and endeavoured to substantiate the claim of his community to 
be among the foremost ranks of the Rajput race. 

Mr. Gandhi rose at once to disillusion him of this, and advised him not 
to believe in such cock-and-bull stories regarding his ancestry. lie admonished 
the Dheds to be content with their parentage and to rise by their own efforts, 
now that the higher classes had lent them a kindly liand. 

Other speakers followed—^all striving to console and encourage Dhed 
community. . . . 

In his final speech Mr. Gandhi asked the upp(a' classes to convert their 
theoretical sympathy for the Dheds into practical one and to subs('ribc towards 

opening and maintaining a school for Dhed children. Rs. 1,653 were subscribed 
on the spot.^ 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1917 


u + others were then garlanded and the meeting dissolved amid 

shouts of Gandhiji-ki-jai 



19. SPEECH AT ^^ANTTAT CONFERENCE, GODHRA 


November 5, 1917 

I would say to the gentleman^, on whom I lean for support 
as 1 stand, that, if he is a saint within as he is in the outer garb, we 
shall have swaraj all the sooner for that. If he carries on the fight 
in the Legislative Council dressed like a sadliu, as now, our desire 
will be fulfilled earlier. To my Antyaj brethren, I say this: today, 
you are sitting in the midst of Hindus and Muslims. Hindu¬ 
ism certainly does not say that contact with those who serve us is 
sinful. Despite this crowd, no one has so much as felt his leg 
squeezed. God is there where there is such perfect silence. I don’t 
believe the Political Conference or the Social Conference succeeded 
in proving that God exists everywhere, but here He is certainly 
present. Where there arc hypocrisy, falsehood, inequality and the 
notion that certain persons may not be touched, Vishnu, Khuda or 
Rasool cannot be present. 

Speaking again later, Gandliiji requested Smt. Gangabchn^ to take 
Antyajas under her care and teach them to read and write. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 11-11-1917 

20, A STAIN ON INDIANS FOREHEAD 


[Godhra, 
After November 5, 1917] 

That the untouchables arc a separate class is a blot on India’s 
forehead. The caste system is a hindrance, not a sin. But untoucha- 
bility is a sin, a great crime, and if Hinduism does not destroy this 
serpent while there is yet time, it will be devoured by it. The un¬ 
touchables must not be considered as falling outside Hinduism. 
They should be treated as respectable members of Hindu society 
and should be assigned their varnas according to their vocations. 

^ Vithalbhai J. Patel, who later became the first elected Speaker of the 
Central Legislative Assembly under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. He 
appeared in the garb of a sannyasi at the meeting. 

2 An inmate of Sabarmati Ashram who was later responsible for introducing 
the popular form of charkha, the spinning-wheel. 
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The varna system, as I have cleinicd and described it, is not 
practised by Hinduism today. Those who call themselves Brah¬ 
mins have given up the pursuit of learning'. They have taken to 
various other occupations. The same is true more or less of the 
other varnas. As a matter of fact, owing to our subjection to 
foreign rule, we are all slaves and arc, in the eyes of the Western¬ 
ers, untouchables lower even than the Suclras. 

Why does God permit this atrocity? Havana was a rakshasa, but 
this rakshasi^ of untouchability is even more terrible iha,n Havana. 
And when we worship this rakshasi in the iiaim^ of religion, 
the gravity of our sins is further increased. Even th(- slavery of the 
Negroes is better than this. This religion, if it can be called such, 
stinks in my nostrils. This certainly cannot be the tiindu reli¬ 
gion. It was through the Hindu religion that I learnt to respect 
Christianity and Islam. How then can this sin be a part of the 
Hindu religion? But then what is to be done? 

I shall put up a lone fight, if need be, against this hypocrisy. 
Alone I shall undergo penance and die with Elis name on my lips. 
It is possible that I may go mad and say that I was mistaken in my 
views on the question of untouchability, that I was guilty of a 
sin in calling untouchability a sin of Hinduism. Then you should 
take it that I am frightened, that I cannot face the challenge 
and that I change my views out of cowardice. You should take 
it, in that event, that I am in delirium. 

In my humble opinion, the dirt that soils the scavenger is 
physical and can be easily removed. But there arc those who have 
become soiled with untruth and hypocrisy, and this dirt is so subtle 
that it is very difficult to remove it. If there arc any untouchables, 
they are the people who are filled with untruth and hypociisy.^ 

There has been a lot of comment in Gujarati on the convention 
oiBhangiSy Dorns and other untouchables that was held in the Mahar 
compound of Godhra. The writers of these comments have given 
completely distorted versions of the events at the convention and 
misled the readers. I therefore write the following lines to put 
things right. 

In matters concerning religion, I consider myself not a child 
but an adult with 35 years of experience. For I have thought 


^ Female-demon 

- The paragraphs that follow were substantially embodied by Gaiidhiji in 
a letter which he addressed to Gujarati in connection with certain comments in 
that paper on the Antyaj Conference in Godhra on November 5. The letter 
was published in its issue of 30-12-1917. 
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aad rcdcctcd on the question of religion for as many yceirs. Espe¬ 
cially, wherever I saw truth, f translated it into action. It is my 
conviction that lUcrc perusal of the shastras does not lead to an 
awareness of the true spirit of religion. We sec that without follow¬ 
ing a code of rules, without the study of the shastras, a man's beha¬ 
viour tends to be wayward. For the meaning of a doctrine I shall 
not go to a man who has studied the shastras with the desire to be 
called a pundit. For this reason, for foi'mulating my code of ethics 
I shall not seek the assistance of the books written after laborious 
study by such scholars as Max Muller. Nowadays lots of people 
who profess themselves knowledgeable in the shastras arc found to 
be ignorant and conceited. I seek a guru. That a guru is needed I 
accept. But, as long as I have not come upon a worthy guru, I 
shall continue to be my own guru. The path is arduous certainly, 
but in this sinful age, it seems to be the right one. Hinduism is so 
great and so wide in sweep that no one has so far succeeded in defin¬ 
ing it. I was born in the Vaishnava sect and I dearly love its siddhas^ 
and siddkantas^. Nowhere, either in Vaishnavism or in Hinduism, 
have I seen it laid down that Bhangis^ Dorns, etc., are untouchables.^ 
Hinduism is hemmed in by many old customs. Some of them are 
praiseworthy but the rest are to be condemned. The custom of 
untouchability is, of course, to be condemned altogether. It is 
because of it that, now for two thousand years, Hinduism has 
been burdened with a load of sin in the name of religion. I call 
such orthodoxy hypocrisy. You will have to free yourself of this 
hypocrisy; the penance for it you are already undergoing. It is 
no good quoting verses from Manusmriti and other scriptures in 
defence of this orthodoxy. A number of verses in these scriptures 
are apocryphal, a number of them are quite meaningless. Then 
again, I have not so far come across any Hindu who obeys or wants 
to obey every injunction contained in Manusmriti, And it is easy 
to prove that one who does this will, in the end, be himself pollu¬ 
ted. The Sanatana Dharma will not be saved by defending every 
verse printed in the scriptures. It will be saved only by putting 
into action the principles enunciated in them—principles that are 
eternal. All the religious leaders with whom I have had occasion 
to discuss the matter have agreed in this. All the preachers who 
are counted among the learned and who are revered in society 

^ The enlightened or perfect ones 

^ Principles, established truths 

3 Here the letter in Gujarati has: “According to Akha, the prejudice 
against such contact is like a superfluous limb.” 
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have dearly announced that our treatment ol' Bhaugis, Dorns, etc., 
has no sanction other than the custom to which it conrorms. To be 
truthful, no one really follows this custom. We touch th('.ni in the 
trains. They are employed in mills where we touch them with¬ 
out the least compunction. Untouchables have found admission in 
the Fergusson and the Baroda Colleges. Society puts no hindrance 
so far as these matters arc concerned. In English and Muslim 
homes they are politely welcomed. And we have no hesitation in 
touching Englishmen and Muslims; in fact, we feel a pride in 
shaking hands with many of these. When these same untouchables 
are converted to Christianity, we dare not treat them as un¬ 
touchables. Thus, it is impossible for a thoughtful Hindu, even if 
he feels differently in the matter, to uphold a tradition which it 
is not possible to follow. 

I can think of no epithet to describe those who deny the 
feeling of hatred which underlines untouchability. If a Bhangi 
by mistake finds his way into our compartment, he will hardly es¬ 
cape a beating and, as for abuse, this will fall on him in a shower. 
The tea-seller will not hand him tea nor the shopkeeper sell him 
goods. We will not care to touch him even if he be dying. We 
give him our leavings to eat and our torn and soiled garments 
to wear. No Hindu is willing to teach him. He cannot dwell in a 
proper house. On the road, out of fear of our wrath, he has to pro¬ 
claim his untouchability repeatedly. What treatment can be 
more indicative of hatred than this? What docs this condition of 
his show? Just as in Europe, at one time, slavery was upheld under 
cover of religion, so now in our society hatred for the untouchables 
is fostered in the name of religion. Till the very end there were some 
people in Europe who quoted the Bible in defence of slavery. I 
include our present supporters of orthodoxy in this category. We 
shall have to free religion of the sin of untouchability which is 
imputed to it. Unless we do this, diseases like plague, cholera, etc., 
cannot be rooted out. There is nothing lowly in the occupations 
of the untouchables. Doctors as well as our mothers perform simi¬ 
lar duties. It may be argued that they cleanse themselves after¬ 
wards. Yes, but if Bhangis, etc., do not do so, the fault is wholly 
ours and not theirs. It is clear that the moment we begin lovingly 
to hug them, they will begin to learn to be clean. 

Unlike the movement for inter-dining, this movement does not 
need to be pushed. This movement will not cause the system of 
Vamashram to disappear. It aims at saving it by doing away with 
its excesses. It is also not the desire of the initiators of this move¬ 
ment that Bhangisy etc., should give up their vocations. They only 
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want to demonstrate that the function of removing garbage and 
filth is a necessary and sacred function and its performance can im¬ 
part grace even to a Vaishnava. Those who pursue this vocation 
are not, thcrcforcj degraded but entitled to an equal measure of 
social privileges with those pursuing other callings; their work 
protects the country from a number of diseases. They, therefore, 
deserve the same respect as doctors. 

While this country is venerated for its tapasya, purity, compas¬ 
sion and other virtues, it is also a play ground of licence, sin, barba¬ 
rity and other vices. At such a juncture it will be becoming for our 
fraternity of writers to gird up their loins to oppose and root out 
hypocrisy. I appeal to you to share in the sacred work that was 
taken up at Godhra greeting it as such and participate in the effort 
that may be undertaken in this cause, so that sixty million 
people may not break away from us in despair. 

Before joining this campaign, I have thoroughly reflected on 
my religious responsibility, A critic has made the prophecy that, 
in course of time, my views will change.^ On this I shall only say 
that, before such a time comes, I shall have forsaken not only 
Hinduism but all religion. But it is my firm conviction that if, in 
the attempt to free Hinduism of this blot, I have to lay down my 
life, it will be no great matter. It is altogether impossible for the 
feeling of untouchability to survive in a religion which produced 
devotees like Narsi Mehta who saw all men as equals. 

[From Hindi] 

Bapu auY Harijan 


21. SPEECH AT MUZAFFARPUIT 

Movember 77, 1917 

FRIENDS, 

I had intended to speak of three things only, but what I saw 
at the station has added one more. Wherever I go, our people, 
forgetting everything in their love, so rush at me and throw every¬ 
thing into such confusion that I grow weary of it all. This kind 
of behaviour makes things unpleasant and obstructs national work. 
If we wish to honour a public worker, there is a way of doing so 


^ III Guja?'at7\ the example of Narmadashankar has been cited here. 

^ An indirect report, available from Bihar-Orissa Abstracts, 1917, recor¬ 
ded that live to seven thousand people attended the meeting. 
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and one should learn it. Our people do not even know how to 
maintain order as they stand on the station platform. We want to 
work for the nation. We have embarked on the service of Bharat. 
It is our duty then to learn how to behave in public, how to go 
about our work and how to honour public servants. We should 
learn drill for this purpose. 

The second thing is about Champaran. The people there have 
secured what they wanted.^ We had no quarrel with the indigo- 
planters; we only wanted to shake off our slavery to them and 
this is all we have been able to achieve. The orders issued for the 
benefit of the people there do not apply to Muzaffrrpur; I believe, 
however, that they will be, by and by. If we fail to secure anything, 
it is merely because of want of trust between us and those from 
whom we seek it. When I started my work in Champaran, the 
indigo-planters and the officials there felt that I was out to fight 
them; when, ultimately, they realized that I liad no such inten¬ 
tion, that I only wanted the indigo-planters to be just to the people, 
there was little difficulty in getting what we wanted. 

The work at Champaran is over, but something still more 
important remains. If a man who has shaken off slavery and gained 
his freedom is not properly educated, he may possibly abuse his free¬ 
dom. The people of Champaran have secured local self-government 
of a sort. How it is to be used is the problem now. Tor this purpose 
my co-workers, Babu Brijkishore- and others, have jointly decided 
to open schools all over the place and educate the people in general 
knowledge, especially in the rules of hygiene. The intention is to give 
instruction in letters to boys and girls and teach them as much 
hygiene as they need to keep themselves clean and tidy, and teach 
adults how to safeguard public health and keep clean the roads, 
disused wells, latrines, etc. With this object, a school is to be opened 
in a place called Dhaka on the auspicious day of Tuesday. 
There is an urgent need of volunteers for this work. Any 
educated friends who so desire may come forward. Those who 
do will be examined and such of them as are found fit will be 
taken up. 


^ The Champaran satyagraha which Gandhiji led resulted in the removal 
of tinkathia, a levy on the indigo labourers; vide Vol. XIII. 

- Brijkishore Prasad, leading lawyer of Darbhanga; staunch nationalist 
and close follower of Gandhiji with whom he worked in 1917 during the 
Agrarian Movement in Champaran; in 1920, gave up legal practice to join Non- 
Go-operation Movement 
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The third matter is this. What shall we do to bridge the gulf 
that exists between Hindus and Muslims and bring together hearts 
that have become estranged? It is my life’s mission to bring about 
amity between the two communities. For 25 years I have been 
thinking how this may be done and have been mixing with Mus¬ 
lim friends. What I hear about Shahabad pierces my heart and 
makes it bleed.’ If I could, I would have run up to the place and 
had a heart-to-heart talk with our Muslim brethren there. But I 
know my limitations. The Champaran matter is not yet out of the 
way and it is a principle of mine that one must live and die for 
the work on hand till it is brought to a successful issue. But I have 
been thinking about the problem, and should like to tell my Hindu 
brethren that we have grievously erred on this occasion, that we 
arc more to blame. It is the duty of the wiser among the Hindus 
to heal the Muslims’ wounds and compensate them for the losses we 
have inflicted on llicm in Arrah. I would even go to the extent of 
saying that, if Shahabad Hindus cannot do this, Hindus all over 
the country should combine to do it. The lawyer friends who 
have been fighting in the courts, on the two sides, should withdraw 
the cases and inform the Government that they do not now want 
them to be proceeded with. To Muslim friends, I shall say that the 
fighting between the two communities in one district need not be 
made an excuse for fighting all over India. Even two brothers some¬ 
times fight, but they should not be allowed to disrupt the family as 
a whole. In like manner, the two communities here need not take 
their quarrel outside the Province. We must, as a matter of reli¬ 
gious duty, help the Muslim League and the Congress to accom¬ 
plish the task they have undertaken. Our leaders have bestowed 
full thought on what they arc doing and we have, therefore, no 
right to obstruct their efforts. We are preparing ourselves for 
swaraj and, if we waste our time in fighting in this manner, our 
descendants will have cause to blame us. It is up to us to settle 
our differences, but we seem incapable of doing so. One reason 
for our fighting is that we receive our education through a foreign 
tongue. This has cost us our courage and our manhood. Besides, 
we have lost contact with the masses; there is a big gulf separating 
our educated class and the masses. With better relations between 
the educated and the rest, such unseemly fighting would be im¬ 
possible. 


1 The relereace is to the riots which had broken out there during Septem 
ber-October. 
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The differences between Hindus and Muslims arc', over the 
cow. If we want cows to be protected, the tliiui^ to do is to save 
them from slaughter-houses. Not less than 30,000 cows and calves 
are killed for the British every day. While wc have not succeeded 
in stopping this slaughter, we have no right to raise our hand 
against Muslims. I should like to tell the Hindus that it is no 
religious act to kill Muslims in order to save cows. Hinduism 
prescribes only one way: that of tapascharya. To cpioto Tulsidasji, 
compassion is the root that sustains one in dhanna; wc should, 
accordingly, approach this work in the spirit of compassion. I also 
want cows to be protected but, for that purpose, 1 would ask the 
Muslim friends to apply the knife to my neck and kill me rather 
than the cow. I am sure they will respond to this prayerful re¬ 
quest. If we cherish our own freedom, wc have no right to deprive 
others of theirs. Interference with one another’s freedom leads to 
strained relations. If a Muslim arrogantly asks Hindus not to 
play on drums [near a mosque], the latter will never agree. If, 
however, the Muslims were to say in all humility, 'Tdease do 
not play on drums and disturb us in the performance of our 
religious duty, in our devotions; if you do, we will lay down 
our lives,” I am sure there is no Hindu so thoughtless as to 
act against their wishes. The truth is that in this matter 
neither the Hindu nor the Muslim is being honesh If we want 
harmony, we can have it through love; never through intimida¬ 
tion, [for] the other party will not speak out frankly what it 
really feels. 

I have been saying that there should be a single national 
language, and that this should be Hindi. This, I hear, has created 
some misunderstanding among Muslims. Some of them imagine 
that, in advocating Hindi, I ignore the claims of Urdu. By Hindi 
I mean the language spoken by Hindus and Muslims in North 
India and written in Nagari and Urdu scripts. I am in no way 
ill-disposed to the Urdu language. In my view, the two languages 
are one; they have a common structure and idiom, except for the 
difference in respect of the use of Sanskrit and Persian words. I 
bear English no grudge, but it will not help us to mix with the 
masses and work among them like one of themselves. This is all 
I mean. Whether you speak of Hindustani or Hindi, to me they 
mean the same. It is our duty to carry on national work through 
Hindi. As for the script, no harm will be done if the Plindu boy 
uses the Nagari and the Muslim boy uses the Urdu; on the con¬ 
trary, each will have learnt both the scripts. Among ourselves, 
we should hear only Hindi words, not English. Not only this; 
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our councils, too, should resound with debates in Hindi, I shall 
struggle all luy life to bring this about, 

I have but one thing more to say: all over Indiuj we arc 
agitating for swarcij. We have realized from the experience of 
the Shahabad riots why swaraj is being delayed. It will not come 
with petitions and speeches. If the Hindu is out to shed Muslim 
blood in order to save the cow, swaraj will never come. If har¬ 
mony is restored between the two communities and they declare 
that they will themselves settle their dillcrences and guarantee that 
there will be no need for third-party intervention, swaraj will 
be ours. It does not require spread of education; the only re¬ 
quisite is a,inity among us, and strength. We should cultivate 
fearlessness before we can achieve swaraj. While we have the 
spark of the Divine in us, never need we fear any human beingd 

[hrom G uj aratij 
Mahalriui Gandh'mi Vichanriskti 


22. SPEECH AT OPENING OF GOKHALE 

LIBRARY, UMRETIH 


November 12^ 1917 


FRIENDS, 

I have been invited to declare open this library, named after 
Gokhale, and to unveil his portrait. This is a sacred mission, and a 
solemn one. These days people in the West are obsessed with 
the idea that in founding a library one renders social service. 
An American city has a millionaire, Carnegie by name. He is 

^ The Bihar-Orissa Police Abstracts recorded that finally Gandhiji spoke 
about the liomc Rule Movement and exhorted all to support the recom¬ 
mendations of the Muslim League and the Indian National Congress. He 
appealed to the audience to sign the petition prepared for presentation to 
Montagu, which he explained. Later that evening, Gandhiji attended a 
Conference of Hindu and Muslim leaders and took part in the discussion. Ac¬ 
cording to a confidential report dated November 12, 1917, from the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Muzaffarpur, “Mr. Gandhi condemned the Shahabad distur¬ 
bance and expressed his sorrow. . . .Mr. Gandhi said that it is not his inten¬ 
tion that Plindi should be adopted and not Urdu. He said that foreign lang¬ 
uage should not be adopted and only a language be adopted which is under¬ 
stood by all. He said that Hindi and Urdu are mostly spoken and readily under¬ 
stood.” 

^ In Gujarat 


XIV-6 
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SO rich that, even if he were to distribute rupees by the iiiillioii 
among the people, his hoard of wealth would not be exhausted. 
He donates libraries at innumerable places, all named after him. 
Some Scottish leaders requested him not to import such a practice 
into their country against their wishes, for [they saidj it was 
likely to do much more harm than good. In Paris, libraries arc 
being increasingly misused. You need not understand from this 
that I am against libraries. When a library is being started, and 
before deciding to start it, one should consider after whom it is to 
be named and what kinds of books it should make available to 
the townspeople, so that the library may be [suitably) named and 
its books read to some purpose. 

And now about the portrait. Not only was Gokhale not 
hungry for fame, he did not even like being honoured in public. 
Often, on such occasions, he would cast his eyes down. If you 
believe that, when his portrait is unveiled, his soul will rest in peace, 
you are mistaken. This great man, when dying, thus declared his 
cherished wish : “After I am dead, my biography will be written, 
my statues will be put up and condolence meetings will be held; 
all this will avail but little to bring peace to my soul. My only 
wish is that the whole of India live as 1 have lived and that the 
Servants of India Society which I have established prosper.” They 
who are prepared to abide by this testament arc entitled to 
unveil Gokhale’s portrait. 

Gokhale’s was a life of extensive activities. Today, I shall 
relate some incidents in his domestic life for the benefit of the 
women assembled here. It is an example for them to follow, for 
Gokhale served his family very well. He never acted in a man¬ 
ner which would cause pain to anyone in the family. He refused 
to follow the current practice in Hindu society of marrying oIF a 
girl, doll-fashion, as soon as she reached the age of eight and so 
cast her away to sink in the sea. His daughter is still unmarried. 
He had to go through much in keeping her so. Moreover, he lost 
his wife while he was yet in the bloom of youth, tie could have 
married again, but he did not. He served his family in many 
ways; ordinarily everyone does so. One may, however, serve 
one’s family either out of self-interest or to advance the interests of 
the nation. Gokhale had renounced all considerations of self- 
interest, He did his duty by the family, and then the town and 
then the country, as occasion demanded, with an undaunted spirit, 
with perseverance and labour. 

In Gokhale’s mind there was not a trace of the feeling that 
Hindus and Muslims are different. He regarded all with an equal 
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eye and with affection. He would get angry sometimes, but the 
anger was provoked only by concern for national interests and it 
had invariably a wholesome effect on the other party. It even 
converted many Europeans who had been hostile into close friends. 

Anyone who looks at Gokhale’s life, the whole of it, will see 
that he had made it synonymous with national service. He left 
this world of sorrow before he was fifty, and the only reason for 
this is that all the twenty-four hours of the day he laboured in- 
defatigably, using up his mental and physical energies in the 
service of the nation. Never did he allow the petty concern for 
himself and his family to enter his mind. The only thing that 
concerned him was what he could do for the country. 

Gokhalc, this high-souled man, was also daily exercised over 
the issue of the uplift of the Antyaj communities, who constitute a 
great source of strength for the country, and he laboured in many 
ways to raise them up. If anyone commented on this, he would 
reply plainly that contact with an Antyaj was no defilement, that, 
on the contrary, one committed a heinous sin by entertaining the 
evil prejudice against such contact. 

When I went to sec how the Meghwad^ brethren here weave, 
I was surprised to hear the children accompanying me talk of defile¬ 
ment. While I don’t wish to take up on this occasion the subject 
of caste, I shall certainly say that, unless we assimilate these classes, 
one can hope for no improvement in one’s town or in the country. 
If you have any hopes for swaraj, you will be disappointed. So 
long as you have not shaken off unthinking faith, so long as dis¬ 
sensions continue in the home, the family, the town and society as 
a whole, so long will you shout in vain for swaraj. Formerly, there 
were 50 looms in Umreth and now only two remain, and even 
these arc none too prosperous. The reason is to be sought in 
your narrow outlook. It is the duty of the leaders here that they 
develop the local industries and secure patronage for them. If they 
do not show such concern, they are not entitled to put up the 
portrait of a saint like Gokhale, dedicated to service of others. I 
don’t think, however, that Umreth is altogether devoid of spirit. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that it has expressed regard for 
Mahatma Gokhale and has recognized his achievements. 

[From Gujarati] 

Dharmatma Gokhale 


^ A low-casLe community 
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[Before Modiinbcr 1917] 

I promised the Editor a contiibulion for (lie I)iwal9 Number 
of Hindustan, I find that I have no time to make good tim pro- 
mise, bug thinking that J must write somethiiigg I [)la,ec Ix'l'orc^ the 
readers my views on newspapers. Under pressure! o(' circ'umstanccs, 

I had to work in a newspaper ollicc in South Africa a,ml (his gave 
me an opportunity to think on the subject. I liave put into 
practice all the ideas which I venture to advance lu^rtc 

In my humble opinion, it is wrong to use a newspa,per as a 
means of earning a living. There arc certain splu^res ol' work whicli 
are of such consequence and have such bearing on [)ul)lic welfare 
that to undertake them for earning one’s livc^lihood will deleat tlu! 
primary aim behind them. When, further, a news|)a,p(!r is (related 
as a means of making profits, the result is likely to b(! serious 
malpractices. It is not necessary to prove to tliosi! who hav(! some 
experience of journalism that such jnalpractic(!s do prevail on a 
large scale. 

Newspapers are meant primarily to educate the people!. They 
make the latter familiar with contemporary history. 'This is a 
work of no mean responsibility. It is a fact, however, tha.t readers 
cannot always trust newspapers. Often, facts arc found to be 
quite the opposite of what has been reported. If newspapers realized 
that it was their duty to educate the people, tlrcy could not but 
wait to check a report before publishing it. It is true lliat, often, 
they have to work under difficult conditions. Thc^y have to sift 
the true from the false in but a short time and can only guess 
at the truth. Even then, I am of opinion that it is bctLcr not to 
publish a report at all if it has not been found possible to verify it. 

The reporting of speeches in Indian newspapers is generally 
defective. There are very few who can take down a speech ver¬ 
batim, so that speeches are generally found to be a mere hotch¬ 
potch. The best thing to do would be to send the proofs of the 
reported speech to the speaker for correction and the paper should 


1 The Hindu festival of lights, celebrated at the end of the autumn har¬ 
vest with ceremonial worship of Lakshmi, the Goddess of wealth. According 
to the Gujarati calendar, it is the last day of the year. 
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publish its own report of the speech only if the speaker does not 
correct anything in the proofs sent to him. 

It is often observed that newspapers publish any matter that 
they have, just to fill in space. This practice is almost universal. 

It is so in the West, too. The reason is that most newspapers have 
their eye on profits. There is no doubt that newspapers have done 
great service. Their defects are therefore overlooked. But, to 
my mind, they have done no less harm. There are newspapers 
in the West which arc so full of trash that it will be a sin even 
to touch them. Many, full of prejudices, create or increase ill will 
among people. At times, they produce bitterness and strife even 
between different families and communities. Thus, newspapers 
cannot escape criticism merely because they serve the people. On 
the whole, it would seem that the existence of newspapers promotes 
good and evil in equal measure. 

It is now an established practice with newspapers to depend 
for revenues mainly on advertisements rather than on subscrip¬ 
tions. The result has been deplorable. The very newspaper which 
writes against the drink-evil publishes advertisements in praise of 
drink. In the same issue, we read of the harmful effects of to¬ 
bacco as also from where to buy it. Or we shall find the same 
issue of a paper carrying a long advertisement for a certain play 
and denouncing that play as well Medical advertisements are the 
largest source of revenue, though they have done, and are still 
doing, incalculable harm to the people. These medical advertise¬ 
ments almost wholly offset the services rendered by newspapers. I 
have been an cyc-witness to the harm done by them. Many people 
are lured into buying harmful medicines. Many of these promote 
immorality. Such advertisements find a place even in papers run 
to further the cause of religion. This practice has come entirely 
from the West. No matter at what cost or effort, we must put 
an end to this undesirable practice or, at least, reform it. It is the 
duty of every newspaper to exercise some restraint in the matter 
of advertisements. 

The last question to consider is : What is the duty of news¬ 
papers when laws like the Seditious Writings Act and the Defence 
of India Act are in force? We often find our papers guilty of 
equivocation. Some have perfected this method into a science. But, 
in my opinion, this harms the country. People become weak and 
equivocation becomes a habit with them. This changes the form 
of language : instead of being a medium for the expression of 
one’s thoughts, it becomes a mask for concealing them. I am 
convinced that this is not the way to develop strength in the 
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people. Tiie people, both collectively and individually, must culti¬ 
vate the habit of speaking only what is in lh<nr minds. News¬ 
papers are a good means of such education, lor those who would 
evade these laws had better not bring out a, paper at all; the 
other course is to ignore the laws in question and state one’s real 
views fearlessly but respectfully and bear the couscqucnces. Mr. 
Justice Stephen has said somewhere that a man who has no treason 
in his heart can speak no treason. If it is there in the heart, one 
should speak it out. If one docs not have the courage for this, one 
shouldstop publishing anewspaper. This is in the best interests ofall. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahatma Gandhini Vicharsrishti 


24. MESSAGE TO GUJARATI HIMDU STRI MAM)AD 

[On or before November 14, 1917\ 

The women whom this message reaches arc likely to have 
had some measure of education. I wish, therefore, to consider one 
thing. What should educated women do for their illiterate sisters ? 
This is a very important issue. Beyond question, if women choose, 
they can attain a far greater measure of success in this field than 
men can ever do. At present, wc do not find many women taking 
to this work, That is, I believe, not their fault but that of tlieir 
education. The first thing, therefore, which educated women must 
do is to try and see that their sisters do not fall a victim to it. 
Modern education fails utterly to prepare women for their distinc¬ 
tive role; this is not questioned by anyone. I do not wish here to 
examine the shortcomings of modern education or to bother you 
with the question how they may be overcome. All that I desire is 
that educated women should make this question their own and that 
those of them with some experience should dedicate their all to rouse 
Gujarat over it and focus attention on the right lines [of reform]. 

Lducated women have no contact with those not educated; 
otten they don’t welcome such contacts. This disease must be 
cured.^ It is necessary that educated women are made conscious 

obvious duty. Men also are not free from faults of 
IS in , ut women need not follow in their footsteps. They have 
e power, enied to men, of creating new ideals and translating 
them into action. By comparison, man is thoughtless, impatient 
and given to the pursuit of novelty. Woman, it is observed, is scrious- 

1 This was sent before the Gujarati New Year’s Day. 
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minded, patient and inclined generally to cling to old ways. 
When, therefore, she has a new idea, it seems to have its birth 
in the tender depths of her heart. An idea born in this manner 
commands her unshakable faith and, for that reason, it is capable 
of being rapidly propagated. I believe therefore that, if educated 
women give up copying the ways of men and think independently 
about the important questions affecting their sex, we shall find it 
quite easy to solve many a knotty problem. 

The problem of widows is not quite a simple one. It is a 
worthy cause to which quite a few women can dedicate their lives. 
It is one thing for a widow to marry again, if she so desires, quite 
another to waste one’s time over persuading a child-widow to do 
so. If women were to resolve, instead, and induce others to resolve, 
not to marry a widower or offer one’s daughter in marriage to 
one, and not to sacrifice one’s daughter to a child bridegroom, fit 
enough to be rocked in a cradle, I am confident the fruits will be 
sweet for India. It is worth considering carefully in what way the 
country can avail itself of the services of hundreds of widows, 
young and old; if educated women will not think about this, who 
else should? I have had an idea for many years; I may as well 
mention it here. Only a few years ago, our women used to spin 
cotton, and even weave. Today, the art is about to disappear. 
India has had to suffer much because of its decline. Millions of 
rupees have been lost to foreign countries. At present, widows 
spend their time going to temples or in the service of those claim¬ 
ing to be holy men, or in idle gossip. It does not seem to me that 
one can live a religious life only by going to a temple, though, of 
course, I do not wish to suggest that thoughtful visits to a temple 
may not be profitable. The idea, however, that spending time in 
a temple, unmindful of other tasks, is the furthest limit of self¬ 
lessness is sheer superstition. Likewise, to wait on men of holy 
life, who stand in no need of services from others, and to serve 
them in all manner of ways, is unwholesome for both parties and 
waste of one’s time. To draw widows away from such activities 
and induce them to take up the task of serving India, work which 
will promote their ultimate good, is to help them to remarriage of 
the purest kind. Why do not the educated women embark upon 
this mission ? Those of them who might think of doing so should 
themselves take the first lesson in the school of industry, namely, 
spin cotton and weave. 

Mohandas Karamghand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati^ 2-12-1917 



25. LETTER TO J. L, MERRIMAN 


Motihart, 
Novemher 14^ 1917 


a,vino- 

O 


DEAR MR. MERRIMAN^, 

I think that I ought to keep yon inFornK^d oF iny doings, 
received an offer oFa ready-made school building and a,n invitation 
to open a school in a Kham village, 1 opened one today in Ihirharva 
Lakhamsen near Daka. I have pul there die best voUinlver U'achers 
from among those who have offered their a.ssista,nee. They are 
Mr. and Mrs. Gokhalay From Bombay. Tlic.y liave tlu^ir inde¬ 
pendent means, and Mrs. Gokhalay was doing educational work 
in Bombay. The nature of the work they will do 1 ha.vc^ already 
described to you. I am hoping, with the ass Is ta,ncxg il possible, oF 
the heads of the respective concerns, to open similar schools, one 
in the Peeprah DehaE and another in the Tarkaailia Dehat^ and I 
hope to open one in the Bclwa Dehat. As this attianpt is in the 
nature of an experiment, I do not want to open more than lour 
or five schools, until some definite result is obtained. I hope 
that I shall have the co-operation of the local oflicials in an experi¬ 
ment which, I know, is full of difficulty, but which is fi'aught with 
important consequences if it becomes successful.^ 

/ am, 

Tours irulyy 

M'. K. Gandhi 

From the original signed by Gandhiji; also Select Dociinicnls on Alalialma 
Gandhis Movement in Champaran 


1 District Magistrate, Ghamparan, Bihar 
^ Rural area 

^ To this Merriman replied on November 18 as follows: “I have to 
acknowledge your letter of 14-11-1917 instt. I am interested to liear of your 
attempt to found schools. I shall be glad to hear more about this, regarding the 
class of schools you propose to open, and the type of education to be im¬ 
parted. Also tlie places where you open them.” For Gandhijiks reply to this, vide 
“Letter to J. L. Merriman”, ]9-114917, 



26. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Bettiah, 

Diwali [November 14^ 1917] 

cm. MAGANLAL, 

I ic.tunicd to Betdiiili todciy and read your letters. Xhis letter 
will be posted on the firsth 

Read the icply^ to Thakorclal and send it on to his address. 
It is enough if Nanubhai has been satisfied. We shall progress 
even through the mistakes we make. It will be much if we don’t 
make the same mistake again. You may go out for as long as 
you wish. You would do well to pay a visit to Umretli as well. 
I take it that Chhaganlal is at Ahmedabad. I suppose none of 
you have any occasion to go to the town. Convey my humblest 
greetings to respected Khushalbhai3 and Devabhabhih My blessings 
to you all for the New Year, 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati origiaal in Gandhiji’s hand: G.W. 5706. Courtesy: 
Radhabchn Ghoudhri 


27. LETTER TO HARILAL GANDHI 


Motihari, 
November 14, 1917^ 

CHI. IIARILAL, 

Today is Diwali day. May the New Year bring you pros¬ 
perity, I wish that all your aspirations are fulfilled and that all 
of you increase in your wealth of character, and pray that you 


^ The New Year’s Day according to the Gujarati calendar, i.e., November 15 
^ This letter is not available. 

^ ^ Parents of the addressee 

^ Mahadev Desai has quoted this letter in his Diary under "November 15”, 
but Diwali was on November 14. 
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realize more and more that this is the only real Lakshmi and our 
highest good lies in the worship of this alone. 

Blessings from 


[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


28. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Mo'riiiARi, 

New YeaAs Day^ 1974 [November 15^ 1917y 

What shall I give you on this auspicious day? 1 am trying 
to give you what you, I and many others lack. If one has that, 
one has everything. Only he who has it can give it. If that is 
the truth, what can I give? However, wc may strive for it together.^ 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove moun¬ 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vauuteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, sceketU not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rcjoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; bearcth all things, bclicveth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 

Charity never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whcilnu' there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. 

For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 

1 On this date Gandhiji appears to have communicated with J. T.Whitty, 
Manager of Bettiah Raj and, later, had an interview with him. Neither the 

. . ^ — T 1 • report of the interview is available; but 

the gist of both along with Whitty’s personal assessment of Gandhiji are avail¬ 
able in a letter of his, dated November 17, 1917, addressed to L. F. Morshead, 
Commissioner of the Tirhut Division, vide Appendix III. 

ri, fro® the original English source; I Corinthians, 

Un. lo. Gandhiji had rendered it in Gujarati. 
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child: blit when I became a man, I put away childish tilings. For now 
we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; 
but then shall I know even as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is charity. 

Read this, meditate on it and read it again. Read it in English 
and translate it into Hindi. Strain every nerve to have at least 
a brief glimpse of love. Mira^ had felt the stab of this dagger of 
love, deep in her heart. If we could but get hold of this dagger 
and get also the strength to stab ourselves with it, we could shake 
the world. The thing is there in me, and yet I feel its lack every 
moment. There is much that is wanting. Sometimes, I behave 
like a half-filled pot. Only yesterday, I had no time to spare for 
people who wanted, in their love, to detain me. I felt sore over 
this all the time. This is no sign of love. That is just the way a 
half-filled pot spills over. May the New Year bring you prosperity. 
It is my wish, and my only blessing, that you may grow in your 
physical, mental and spiritual powers and dedicate them all, with 
love, to India. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhhaini Diary, Vol. IV 

29. LETTER TO J. Z. MERRIMAK 


Motihari, 
November 17^ 1917 

DEAR MR. MERRIMAN, 

I visited Koeri yesterday and met Shivratan^ and other people. 
As, however, the result of the inquiry ordered by you is, I under¬ 
stand, to be announced to Shivratan on the 23rd instant, 
I postpone submitting my observations till the result is known. 

Raiyats'^ from the Siraha Dehat inform me that thumb marks 
are being taken on some contracts by that factory. I am unable 
to advise them as to the action they should take until I see the 
draft. I have, therefore, told them that if they wish to follow 
my advice they ought not to sign any document until I have 

^ Sairit-poetess of Mewar in Rajasthan; vide Vol. XII, pp. 425, 519 & 520. 
^ Shivratan Nonia 
^ The tenant-farmers 
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seen it^ as I consider myself entirely unlit to give advice other¬ 
wise. I thought that I ought to pass this information on to you. 
I would like to add that it would tend lo sinootliness of relations 
between the landlords and the raiyals if the former showed you the 
contracts they wish to enter into with the raiyaLs, As you may 
be awarCj it has been a frec|ueiit complaint on ihe part of the 
raiyats that they arc often made or called iipoii to sign documents 
which they do not understandd 


/ remain^ 

'1 ours truly, 

M. K. Gandhi 


From the original signed by Gandhiji; also Sided 
Gandhi’s Movement in Chainparaii 


Dociinients an Mahahnii 


30. LETTER TO RANCHHODLAL RATWARI 

Mo'riiTARI, 

Kariak Sad 4 YNodcniher I<% 19]7\ 

RESPECTED BHAISIIRg 

Your letter brought the same calm to my mind that one 
from Kalabhai^ would have done. I am all love and admiration 
for the Patwari family, I can never forget the hclp^ you gave me 
at a critical moment. I have looked upon you as an elder 
brother. No one can say what way I would ha,ve gone if you had 
not helped me in Bombay. 

I can make only one return : I can so live as to make you 
think that the help given to me was wcdl dxrscrvcd. ,1 have a feel¬ 
ing that you arc saddened after I have taken up my work for 
Bhangis, I could not, and I cannot, give up my work for Bhangis. 
But your being unhappy makes me sad and so, when I received 
your letter, I knew that, though you disapprove of my work for 

Bhangis^ on the whole you don’t disapprove of all rny activities. 
This came to me as a blessing. 

^Replying on November 18, Merriman wrote: *‘They arc at liberty to 
go to the couit if they think they have been victimized. I am quite unable 
to listen to any observations in a case which is before the courts, which might 
tend to prejudice the merit of the court. . . I am glad therefore that you do 

not intend to impart your observation lo me regarding a ease brought by 
Sheoratan Noniad' 

^ Lakshmidas Gandhi, Gandhiji’s elder brother 

. ^ father gave Gandhiji financial assistance for going to England 

for his legal studies in 1888; vide Vol. I, p. 11. 
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But I hope loi’ more. In the name of Vaishnava dharma that 
most sacixd dharma is being destroyed; in the name of cow pro¬ 
tection, destruction of cows is brought about; in the name of 
religion, the most irreligious practices are prevalent; posing to be 
men of religion, irreligious people lay down the law on religious 
matters. If I can see these things, how is it that you, who cherish 
Vaishnava dlrdi'RVd, should not see them? I find myself constantly 
asking this question. Contact with a Bhangi can never be sinful ; 
killing a Muslim for [saving] cows can never be a righteous act ; 
the holy books can never have enjoined untruth; men who give 
free rein to their desires ought not to rule in matters of religion ; 
all this is axiomatic. How can there be any difference of opinion 
about this? Would you not like to use the influence you have 
acquired over the community towards this end? Gan you 

not help men like me at least with your verbal support? What 
tapascharya can I go through to make you see things as I see 
them? I keep asking these questions. Please think [of them] 
inwardly again. 

I send you [reports of] my speeches^ and should like you to 
read them again from this point of view. 

Though I may not be able just now to read the books you 
mention, please send them to me. 

We have purchased, for the Ashram, 55 bighas^ of land on the 
banks of the Sabarmati. Construction is proceeding, though the 
progress is slow because of the plague. 

Respectful greetings from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 4124 


3L LETTER TO J. L, MERRIMAN 


Motihari, 
November 19^ 1917 

DEAR MR. MERRIMAN, 

In the schools I am opening, children under the age of 12 
only are admitted. The idea is to get hold of as many children as 
possible and to give them an all-round education, i.e,, a knowledge 


^ It is not known what these were. 
^ A measure of land 
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of Hindi or Urdu and, through that medium, of Arithmetic, rudi¬ 
ments of History and Geography, a knowledge of simple scientific 
principles and some industrial training. No cut and dried syllabus 
lias been yet prepared, because I am going along an unbeaten 
track, I look upon our own present system with horror and dis¬ 
trust. Instead of developing the moral and the mental faculties of 
the little children, it dwarfs them. In my experiment, whilst I 
shall draw upon what is good in it, I shall endeavour to avoid the 
defects of the present system. The chief thing aiined at is contact 
of the children with men and women of culture and unimpeach¬ 
able moral character. That to me is education. Literary train¬ 
ing is to be used merely as a means to that end. The industrial 
training is designed to give the boys and girls who may come to 
us, an additional means of livelihoocL It is not intended that on 
completing their education, they should leave their hereditary oc¬ 
cupation, viz,, agriculture, but make use of the knowledge gained 
in the school to refine agriculture and agricultural life. Our t(>achcrs 
will also touch the lives of the grown-up people and, if at all 
possible, penetrate the purdah. Instructions will, therefore, be 
given to grown-up people in hygiene and about the advantages of 
joint action for the promotion of communal welfare, such as the 
making of village roads proper, the sinking of wcdls, etc. And as 
no school will be manned by teachers who arc not men or women 
of good training, we propose to give free medical aid, so far as is 
possible. In Badharwa, for instance, Mrs. Avantikabai Gokhalay 
who is a trained nurse and midwife and who, assisted by her hus¬ 
band, is in charge of the school, has already dispensed castor oil 
and quinine to scores of patients during the four days that she 
has been at work and visited several female patients. 

If you desire any further information, I shall be only too 
glad to supply you with it. My hope is that I shall be able to 
enlist in my work full co-operation of the local authority. I am 
opening another school tomorrow near Shrirampur, about two 
miles from Amolwa. 

Regarding the raiyats' complaints about documents, evidently 
the point I wished to make was not made by me. I know that 
the raiyats can go to court about compulsion. The difficulty is 
that they are neither trained nor organized enough for orderly 
work. What is morally compulsion may not be compulsion in 
law. My experience of the Champaran raiyat is that he is extreme¬ 
ly unintelligent and is easily made to assent mentally to any pro¬ 
position. I hold, therefore, that the Government, as the guardian 
of such people, have to save them from their own. ignorance. I 
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do not say that in the Saraiya case brought to your notice^ any 
compulsion has been used. I simply suggested that, in order that 
there might be no allegation of compulsion after such documents 
as I have referred to in my previous letter are signed, you might, 
if you deemed it proper, inquire about the contracts now offered 
to the raiyats for their signatures. 

I am^ 

Tours truly) 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original signed by Gandhiji; also Select Documents on Mahatma 
GandhVs Movement in Champaran 


32, LETTER TO RAMKAVAMI PRASAD^ 

[Motihari, 

November 1917^ 

bhaishri, 

I shall leave this place at 10 a.m. on the 23rd.^ Meet me on 
the train at Muzaffarpur. I shall then tell you about the petition. 
I sec no harm in accepting the fees, if oifered. Second school was 
opened yesterday. 

Bandemataram from 

Mohandas 

/ 

From a photostat of the Hindi original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.H. 735 


33, LETTER TO J, L, MERRIMAN 


Motihari, 

November 22^ 1917 

dear MR. MERRIMAN, 

I went over to Bhitiharva on Tuesday last and opened a school 
there. Mr. Soman, a public worker from Belgaum, and a B.A. 
LL.B,, has been left in charge, and he will be assisted by Mr. 


^ A lawyer who gave up practice and assisted Gandhiji during his Ghampa- 
ran movement; organized non-co-operation movement in Muzaffarpur in 

1919-22 

^ The second school referred to in the letter was opened at Bhitiharva, a 
village situated in the Nepal Tarai, on November 20, 1917. 

^ Gandhiji was due to meet Montagu in Delhi. 
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Balkrishna, a young man from Gujarat. Mrs. Gandhi will join 
them on the 24th. Her work will be chieily confined to moving 
among the women, 

I was in Badharwa yesterday, and Mrs. Goklnday and my son 
were just returning from a visit to a dying man. Tlu^y lold me 
that the people in the District were woelully neglectful of the patients, 
and they believed that many preventible deaths must occur in the 
District for want of a simple observance of the rudimentary princi¬ 
ples of hygiene. I know that this will not come to you a,s news, 
because it is not a peculiar condition of the District in which 
Mrs. Gokhalay is working, or of Cliamparan, l)ut it is a chronic 
condition among the peasantry of India. 

I simply mentioned the incidents in order that, as soon as T have 
advanced a little more in my experiment, I may enlist your active 
sympathy and help in a Department in which all can mecH without 
reserve. 

Dr. Dev^, who is a qualihed and (experienced surgeon and 
physician, and Secretary of the Servants of India Society came 
on Tuesday. His services have been lent for this work by the 
Society, He has come with three more volunteers including a lady 
from Prof. Karwe’s Widows’ Plome. Dr. Dev will chiefly supervise 
the Medical Branch of the work. 

I may state that I shall be away from Cliamparan for over a 
fortnight. Babu Brijkishore Prasad will represent me in my absence.- 

I arrij 

Tours truly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original signed by Gandliijij also Select Documcnls on Mahatma 
Gandhr’s Movement in Cliamparan 


^ Dr. Hari Srikrishna Dev 

^ Merriman reported Gandhijih activities, even his innocuous educational 
work, to L. F. Morshead, Commissioner of the Tirhut Division. The Biliar 
and Orissa Government was getting concerned and restive over the situation 
of agrarian unrest in the Champaran district. Vide Appendix IV. 



34, LETTER TO CHANDULAL 


M0TIHARI5 

Kaytak Sud 8 {November 22^ 1917'\ 

BHAISHRI GHANDULAL 5 

I have your letter. You have been keeping your vows well 
enough and they arc good ones to take. It is my conviction that 
one cannot build one's character without the help of vows. They 
are to a man what anchor is to a ship. A ship without an 
anchor is tossed to and fro and finally broken on the rocks; 
without vows, human beings meet a similar fate. The vow of truth 
includes all others. How would a man who respects truth violate 
brahmacharya or steal anything? Brahma alone is real; all else is 
non-existent." If this siifixA is true, knowledge of Brahvia is im¬ 
plied in the observance of truth. 

Non-violence and truth arc convertible terms. This seems to 
be the idea behind the saying, “One must speak truth, truth that 
is agreeable."^ That is genuine truth which causes no pain, for that 
alone is non-violent. Truth may sound harsh but it can never 
result in sulfcring. Our employment of truth may offend the other 
person, but his conscience will tell him that what was said about 
him was true and was said with the best of motives. We are here 
interpreting truth in its widest connotation. Truth docs not mean 
merely being truthful in speech; the term 'Truth" means exactly 
the same thing as it docs in the sutra about Brahma alone being 
true. The English word "truth" also carries the same meaning. 

I remember to have told you that you are not made to work 
for women’s education. I may be wrong, but I think it is quite a 
difficult task and I have not felt that you have the strength required 
for it. From my experience of you, I do not think that you can 
take up the work by yourself. All the same, if you are so much in 
love with it, by all means go on with it. I think Sharadabehn 
also will not be able to manage without you now. It may be 
just as well, therefore, if you do not give up that work. 

I have not noticed much physical energy in you. You need to 
spend, in the Ashram or elsewhere, two or three months in purely 

1 An aphorism 

2 An old Sanskrit saying runs; gw I fqq =q 

qjT: il 

XlV-7 
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physical work^ as much of it as your body can stand—from 
cleaning food grains to digging pits. This will give you fresh mental 
energy. Your slowness in work will disappcaci The eyes^ hands^ 
legSj etc .3 need to be exercised* I have noticed that you lack energy, 
I have read Nandlal Kisan’s letter* We shall have a talk about 
what we can do in the Indian States. You will meet me in 
Bombay^ or in Ahmedabad at any rate, in December. 

If you have faith in yourself, you will be able to do much 
in your family circle. It is for the son to bring round the mother. 
A mother loves her son so much that she even submits to his wishes. 
It will be a crime for you not to spare enoagh time for your 
daughters. 

Vandemaiaiam from 

Mohandas 

From a pliotostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s huncl: CLN. 3258 


55, SPEECH AT ALIG A RIP 


November 2S^ 1917 

. , . He gave his hearers to uaderstaiid that the pkia ol beiudit to the 
community would be of no avail to procure Home Rule unless unity prevailttd 
among them. In referring to the Arrah riots, he expressed contompt ol the 
contemptible and detestable barbarism exhibited by the Hindus. It was lor 
the Hindus to mend this gap. Hindu-Mohammedan quarrels should be settled 
like those of [a] private family. He made many references to the Ali brothers. 
• • • 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1917 


1 On his arrival, Gandhiji was met by a large number of students at the 
railway station and taken in a procession to the Lyall Library Grounds where 
he spoke to about 2,000 people on Hindu-Muslim unity. One of the students 
garlanded Gandhiji in the name of Home Rule. The Leader, 1-12-1917, reported 
that, in his speech, Gandhiji “referred to Sir Syed Ahmed’s saying that 
Hindus and Mahomedans were like the two eyes of the motherland.” 



November 28^ 1917 

. . , He Stiicl tlicit lie licid liopcd to visit the college in the company of 
the All brothers. He had seen Aligarh working for the nation and the country, 
but the Mohammedans were not so absorbed in endeavouring to uplift their 
country as their brothers—the Hindus were. He would like to see some, if not 
all, of the College students nation uplifters, such as Mr. Gokhale was. He made 
a reference to his dress (white kurta, dhoti and topi) and said that it was the 
only suitable dress for Indians; the depressed classes would listen to and consult 
persons dressed in the garb of ancient India more readily than they would those 
dressed in modern clothes. . . . 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1917 

57, FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHF 

[Before November 30, 191 7] 

, . . Both of them have an excessively heavy burden on them. 
There may be one difference between you and me. Whatever little 
happiness I get is from the practice of self-control. Without the 
discipline of self-control, I just cannot live. Whenever I lose it^ 
I feel pained. When I lose temper with Ba, I give myself condign 
punishment for doing so. At Godhra, I replied rather rudely to 
one of the delegates. I was satisfied only when I had apologized 
to him in public. 

I shall have to be in Calcutta on the 30th of November and so, 
most probably, I shall be in Ahmedabad quite early.^ However, I 
shall get only two days there. Perhaps, I may not be able to go 
to Ahmedabad after all. I shall spare no effort, though. 

Blessings from 


From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.W. 5707. Courtesy: 
Radhabehn Ghoudhri 

^ After his address at the library grounds, vide the preceding item, Gandhiji 
spoke to the students on “Truth and Thrift”, with the permission of Reynell, 
acting Principal of the College. Latex', he went to Khwaja Abdul Majid^s 
house and from there to the station and left for Calcutta, 

^ The first three pages of the letter are not available. 

^ Gandhiji was in Ahmedabad on December 4 and 5. 



38, SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING PLAGUE 


Nad I AD 3 

Dec ember ()\ 1917 


How TO PRDVKJN'r Pr ? 


1. If one’s blood is pure, it has the power of deslroyin^ij^ 
of every type of disease. 


(he germs 


2. If, therefore^ we mainlain our body in a In^a'lUiy sUitcy (hanks 
to the pure blood, it will rcinaiu well protect,eel (wtai in a,n (^pichanic 
of contagious disease. 


3. For maintahiing purity of blood, osn^ must ceU. simph^ ('ood, in 
limited quantity and at fixed hours. Any dicD, contniniug (^xcc^ssive 
fat or sugar, or cooked with spices, must bo avoicUal. One must 
eat nothing for at least three hours bt^l'ore !)(‘d limte Air too is 
food. One should not, therclbre, sleeq) except in a hous(' with pro¬ 
per windows and doors, and tlu^sc should Ix^ k(‘[)t op(an Nor should 
one sleep with one’s face entirely covcrc'd widi die slnaT. If (he 
head feels cold, one may wear a cap, but the fuu'. should always 
be left uncovered. If the mouth is kept closed and air inlnded 
only through the nostrils, there is no risk ol' onefs leeliug cold. 
Water, too, must be clean. It is an exc(‘lh'ut pra.c(ice always to 
drink water that has been boiled and strained dirough diick cloth. 
The latter should be carefully washed cv(u'y day. And so, also, 
the inside of the water-pot should be propeudy ch^arual (‘V(uy day. 
Every man or woman should have as much (‘xc'rcisc daily as may 
be got by walking for two hours. 


4. Even a person who does all this and k<aips licahhy may have 
his blood affected if the home and its surroundings arc not clean. 
The doors and windows, the ceiling, the floor, (Ire staircase —in 
short, every part of the housc—shoulcl be kept pcrfeclly clean. For 
this purpose, such part of the house as can be washed should be 
washed properly and then allowed to dry. Cobwebs, dust, straw 
and rubbish of every description should every day be carefully 
swept out of the house. It should be ensured that no part of the 
house remains wet. Carpets and floor-coverings should be daily 
taken up [for dusting] and not left in their place clay aftcu' clay. 
Doctors say that the plague spreads through fleas. In a well-swept 
house with plenty of air and light, fleas will hardly cveix enter. 
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They say, too, that the disease spreads through rats. One should, 
therefore, examine all the corners of the floor and the entire 
plastering and sec that there are no holes anywhere. This can be 
done easily enough, and at no expense. It is because of our lazi¬ 
ness that rats make their holes in our houses^ Keeping a cat in 
the house will prevent it from being so infested. 

5. But the most important cause of illness in India is the defective 
and extremely harmful methods wc follow for answering calls 
of nature. A large number of people do this in the open. The 
excreta are not covered over with earth or otherwise, and this leads 
to the breeding of millions of flies every day. They come into 
contact, first, with excreta and then with our body, food and clothes. 
Several kinds of poisonous gases are generated by the excreta all 
the time and these pollute the air all round. It is obvious that 
when air, which is men’s best food, is being thus continually 
polluted, they cannot maintain good health. The filth in our 
latrines is equally or even more harmful. For it is in our very 
homes. If, therefore, wc go out into the open, after defecating we 
must cover the excreta with earth as people in other countries do. 
Latrines should have arrangements for dry dust to be sprinkled 
in sufficient quantity every time after use. The excreta should be 
collected in some sort of a bucket. The refuse-pit should be avoided 
altogether and all conduits should be closed up. Urine and water 
should also be collected in the bucket. If we did not cherish 
false notions in the name of religion, we would never tolerate 
such hellish hlth. The latrine should be so constructed as to per¬ 
mit the scavenger access to every part of it. Unless these improve¬ 
ments are carried out, cities in India will never be free from infec¬ 
tious diseases. 

6. The air gets polluted also by reason of people urinating or spit¬ 
ting or throwing litter and other rubbish anywhere on the roads. 
Doctors have discovered that germs spread even from the spittle 
of certain categories of patients, of tuberculous patients for instance, 
and infect others. We must certainly consider what we do and 
where. Millions of people in this country walk hare-foot. It is a 
sorry state of affairs that they have to walk on filth. Our roads, 
our streets or the verandahs of our houses should be so clean that 
one would not hesitate to sit down or even sleep on them.^ 

We would do well to do some careful thinking why it is that, 
in cities with an English population, the English localities are 
unaffected even when an epidemic of the plague is raging. 
The reason is nothing else than the cleanliness of the place* 
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Maintaining cleanliness requires no money l)iil nna'cly intelligent 
care. 


1REATMENT 

7. The plague will never spread to cities wIkt'c thesis rules arc 
carefully observed. Let us now consider what should be done 
when it has actually broken out. Whenever a cavse of plague is 
detected, one must search out rats and, if one finds any dead ones, 
they must be removed with a pair of tongs to a distant place and 
burnt with the help of hay or kerosene or buried in a deep pit 
far away from human habitation. The place wlicia^ a dead rat 
is found should be covered with live ashes and whitewashed, the 
room emptied of everything, swept clean and fumigated with neem 
leaves. If the walls permit of being whitewashed, lliey should be. 
If there are any rat holes, they should be opened up to make sure 
that there arc no dead rats inside and then Idled in. Any holes 
elsewhere in the house should be treated in the same manner. The 
doors and windows should be kept open and plenty of light and 
heat let in; if the roofs are covered with country tiles, they should 
also be removed so as to let in air and light. Having cleaned up 
the house in this manner, we should leave it empty and, if possible, 
live in tents or huts put up in the open. We should avoid contact 
with other people in the town and even when shopping be careful 
not to touch the shopkeeper. If in this way immediate remedial 
measures are taken, the plague will not spread further. It will not 
affect other families in the same town or neighbouring towns through 
the families which have already been affected. If, alter 31 days 
outside, one finds that the infection has not spread clsewlicre or that 
no dead rats are found in the unoccupied house, the family can re¬ 
turn to it. 

8. In any town where a case of the plague has occurred, the 
other families should immediately inspect their own houses. 
They should remove the household things outside and look for 
rats. If they find any dead ones, they should leave the 
house and go to live outside as advised above. Even if no 
dead rats are found, the house should be thoroughly swept 
and kept very clean afterwards. It should be whitewashed. If 
there are no arrangements for ventilation, the necessary structural 
improvements should be carried out. Measures should also be 
adopted to maintain the utmost cleanliness in the surroundings. 
If the neighbours’ houses are not clean, it should be seen to if 
that they are cleaned. 
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9. Nothing should be done to put the patient into a fright. No 
one except the person nursing him, should be allowed to go near 
him. He should be kept only in a room with plenty of air and 
light. If there is a public hospital, he should be removed there. 

All food should be discontinued. If he has had no food for 
three hours at the time the symptoms of the plague are detected, 
he should be immediately given an enema. He should be placed m 
a tub, filled with cold water, for two minutes or, if he prefers for 
five minutes so that his legs and chest remain out of water aM the 
portion from the knees to the hips under water. If he feels thirsty, 
he may be given as much as he needs of water that has been oi 
ed cooled, and filtered. Apart from this, he should have iiothing to 
eat, or even to drink. If the head feels very hot a mud poultice 
or a wet sheet pack should be applied to it. Very likely, the 
measures will suffice to secure the patient against the risk of death. 

If he survives the next day and if he feels hungry, he may be 

lime juice or orange juice to drink, mixed with boiling water or cold 
wateJ. When the temperature has become quite normal, he niay 
be started on milk. If there is a tumour, it should be treated 
with hot water poultice, which should be changed often. 

of thick cloth H ft. long and 9 in. broad ^ 

water and the water drained out, placing the cloth in a ry 

kerchief. The cloth should then be folded up into 

placed on the tumour, as hot as the patient can bear and tu 

our should be bandaged up. _ The poultice 

after every 30 minutes. In this disease, the patient g 

very weak and he should, therefore, be given complete res . 

10. The man attending on the patient ’^^®P^em^^To 

others and avoid any work which requires contacts with them. 

“eSure Ws own safety", he should reduce his food to - 

otherwise be very careful of his hea th. He should not wo^ at 

all. If he feels constipated, he ffiould take an enema to clear the 

intestines and live only on fruits. 

11. The patient’s clothes should ^ 'should 

any other place where others 

be soaked in boiling soap water. i j t bv anyone 

be burnt away. The bedding, etc., should not 

else and, if clean enough, it should be dried in tbe sun bapy 
for eight days, exposing both sides by turns to sunshine. I 
afford it, one should have it burnt away. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S-N- 6399 



59. LETTER TO /L IL WEST 


Moi'riiART, 
December 10^ 1917 


MY DEAR WEST, 

I have your imjDortaiit letter before m(^ My view is that if 
you can turn out Lidian Opinion only by r(‘inoviot>' to I’ovvnb you 
should suspend publication. I do not like the idea of your competing 
for jobs or advertisements. I think that when that time comes we 
shall have outlived our purpose. I would rather lhal you sold out 
Phoenix and you and Sam- were engagrxl in sonn^ oilu'.r indepen¬ 
dent work. If you can make of Phaniix somelliiug without the 
Paper, I shall like the idea. But if you cannot ev(m ek(^ out a. living 
from agriculture at Phoenix, Phoenix should be sold. Ilildafs educa¬ 
tion can remain in your own hands. Surely some drastic steps are 
necessary for a due fulfilment of oneks ideals. 

If you cannot support yourself out of Pluxinix with or without 
the Paper and cannot secure a decent job for yourself, 1 must lind 
your maintenance from here. You will tlicn let me know how 
much you will require and for how long. For I presume that you 
will try to secure work there. I am quite willing to have Dcvl^ here 
if she would come and even you if you could come alone for a 
time. But I know that Mrs. PywelP and perhaps Mrs. West too 
may not like the climate or the surroundings here. 

If Manilal wants to try his hand at turning out a sheet himself 
at any cost, he may be allowed to do it. 

This I know that the proposed attempt in Town must be¬ 
come a dismal failure. We left it because wc found it unworkable. 
We have arrived at all the stages after careful deliberation and as 
they were found necessary. Your methods cannot be those of 
ordinary business men. You will soon tire. Why try what is 


^ Durbaa; the paper was being printed at Phoenix, 

^ Govindswami, engineer in the Phoenix settlement; vide abo Voh IV, 
p. 432. 

^ Miss Ada West 
^ Addressee’s mother-in-law 
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^ foredoomed to failure? I would like to let Manilal have. 

"^hand if lie will but try. I am writing^ to him,^ 

?? 

- Cj Touts sincerely^ 

K M. K, Gandhi 

'y<?j From a phoLostat of the original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.W. 4427. 
^ GCourtesy: A. H. West 


40, LETTER TO J. L. MERRIMAN 

j 

1 

Motihari, 

[DecemherY 10^ 1917 

DEAR MR. MERRIMAN, 

I returned from my tours early this morning, and found a 
letter lying for me. I enclose copy of same"^ herewith. 

Dr, Deva tells me that in Mitiharva and the surrounding vil¬ 
lages, nearly 50 p.c. of the population is suffering from a fever which 
often proves fatal. Our workers arc rendering all the assistance 
they can, 

I arriy 
Tours truly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original in Gandhiji’s hand in the National Archives of India; 
also Seket Documents on Mahatma Gandhi's Aiovement in Champaran 


4L LETTER TO GOVINDSWAMI 

Motihari, 

December if, 1917 

MY DEAR SAM, 

Mr. West has asked me whether it may not be advisable to 
shift to Town. My answer is in the negative. I would feel deeply 
hurt if you cannot keep up hidian Opinion in Phoenix. In any case 
you should not remove the works. If you cannot turn out the Paper 

1 The letter is not available. However, Gandhiji also wrote to Govindswami 

the following day in regard to the proposal. 

2 On receipt of the letter. West replied by cable and a letter dated 
March 3; vide ‘‘Gable to A. H. West”, about February 24, 1918. 

3 The original has “November” which is a slip. Gandhiji returned to 
Motihari on December 10 and wrote this letter the same day. 

for the enclosure^ a letter frona Baban Gokhalay, vide Appendix V, 
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in Phoenixj it must be slopped. You should then try to get a living 
from agriculture alone devoting the whole of your time to it. If 
that too failSj you should earn your living in Town. I have suggested 
to Manilal that he should^ with the assistance of Ramh Devi Bchn 
and Nagarji alone, turn out the Gujarati part only. If Ram and 
even Nagarji cannot be supported they too should go. I do not 
care even if two sheets only are turned out in Gujarati every week. 
You are on your trial. Please do not fail. We cannot compete 
in job work with the printers in Durban. 

Tours slncciel}\ 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original in Gandhlji’s hand: (l.W. 4428. Courtesy: 

A. H. West 


42. LETTER TO ESTHER FAERIMCP 


Mothiari, 

GhAMPARANj 

December 12, 1917 


DEAR ESTHER, 

Your letter just received grieves me. ''Be careful for no¬ 
thing’’ comes to my lips as I write these lines. Why fret and 
worry? You are just now passing through firc.^ I am sure you 
will come out unhurt. It is your clear duty just now to obey those 
to whom you have given the right to control your movements. You 
can oppose them only when they clearly hinder your spiritual pro¬ 
gress. They receive the benefit of any doubt. You could cer¬ 
tainly reason with them that just at this time of the year you will 
have perfect weather in Ahmedabad, loving attention and no 
worry. The very change of surroundings is likely to do you good. 
If you still fail, you have to accept their opposition with resigna¬ 
tion. Please do not worry over your exam. That is a mere nothing. 

^ Worker in the International Printing Press, vide Vol. V, p. 79. 

^Esther Faering came to India in 1916, as a member of the staff of the 
Danish Missionary Society. Entrusted with educational work, she visited 
Sabarmati Ashram in 1917 and was much drawn to it. Her Mission did not 
approve of her contacts and correspondence with Gandhiji, to whom she 
became attached as a daughter. Later, in 1919, she resigned and became an 
inmate of the Ashram for some time. Gandhiji’s letters to her over a period of 
nearly 20 years were published in 1956 under the title My Dear Child. 

^ The Mission authorities had refused her permission to spend the 
Christmas holidays at the Ashram, 



LETTER TO E. L. L. HAMMOND 


We arc best tried when we are thwarted in what to us are holy 
purposes. God’s ways are strange and inscrutable. Not our will 
but His must be our Law. 

Please write to me frequently and^ up to the end of the year, 
send your letters to Motihari. I should even value a telegram saying 
you are at peace with yoiirselfj if you are that when you receive this. 

With love, 

Tours^ 

Bapu 

My Dear Childs pp, 23-4 


43. LETTER TO E. L. L. HAMMOND 


Motihari, 

December 15^ 1917 

DEAR MR. HAMMOND^, 

I have just received your note of the 13th instant.^ Having, 
after the conversation with you, concluded that my services will 
not be wanted, I have accepted important engagements up to the 
end of March next, and have just now entered upon an educa¬ 
tional and hygienic experiment^ to which I attach the greatest 
importance and which requires my constant attention. I should 
not like to leave this work and yet I do not want to lose any 
chance of taking what little share I can in the present War. I 
may find it practically impossible to raise a corps on which I 
might not be serving. I would also find it difficult to get men 
if I could not assure them that they would all work in a body and 
with me. Will you please tell me in detail what your different require¬ 
ments are and when you will want the corps and I shall see whether 
I can fit in. You will please tell me in each case the nature of 
work required and, if possible, the destination of the proposed corps. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

Select Documents on Mahatma GandhVs Movement in Champaran 


1 Egbert Lawric Lucas Hammond, I.G.S.; became Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, 1924; author of Indian Election Petitions, The 
Indian Candidate and Returning Officer 

2 This was about Gandhiji’s willingness to raise a labour corps in Champaran 
for service in Mesopotamia; vide Appendix VI. 

^ The reference is to the schools which Gandhiji was setting up in 
Champaran at the time, 



44. LETTER TO ^^INDIAM OPINION^^^ 


M0THTARI3 

December 15^ 1917 

When I left South Africa, I had fully intcndtal to write to 
my Indian and English friends there from tiim^ to lime, l)ut I 
found my lot in India to be quite dilliu’cnl (rom wliat i had 
expected it to be. I had hoped to be abh^ to hav(^ ooni[)a,ro,tivc 
peace and leisure but I have been irresistibly drawn into ina,ny 
activities. I hardly cope with them and local daily correspondeuce. 
Half of my time is passed in the Indian trains. My South /Vlricari 
friends will, I hope, forgive me for rny appaiamt negUaU of them. 
Let me assure them that not a day has pass(al whtai I ha.v(‘ not 
thought of them and their kindness. South yVfriean associations 
can never be effaced from my memory. 

You will not now be surprised when I tell you that it was 
only today that I learnt from Indian Opinion to hand, about the 
disastrous floods. During my travels I rarely rcaixl newspapers and 
I have time merely to glance at them whilst 1 am not travc^lling. 
I write this to tender my sympathy to the suilinct's. My iinagi- 
nation enables me to draw a true picture of their suderings. I'hcy 
make one think of God and His might and the; utter evanescence 
of this life. They ought to teach us ever to sc(d< His protection 
and never to fail in the daily duty before us. In the divine ac¬ 
count books only our actions are noted, not what we have spoken. 
These and similar reflections fill my soul for the; moment and I 
wish to share them with the sufferers. The deep poverty that I 
experience in this country deters me even from thinking of finan¬ 
cial assistance to be sent for those who have been rendered homeless. 
Even one pie in this country counts, I am, at this very moment, 
living in the midst of thousands who have nothing but roasted 
pulse or grain-flour mixed with water and salt. We, therefore, 
can only send the sufferers an assurance of our heartfelt grief. 

I hope that a determined movement will be set on foot to 
render residence on flats exposed to visitations of death-dealing 
floods illegal. The poor will, if they can, inhabit even such sites 
regardless of consequences. It is for the enlightened persons to 
make it impossible for them to do so. 


^ This was published under the caption 'Advice to South African Indians’*. 



SPEECH AT NADIAD 


The issues of Indian Opinion that acquainted me with the 
destruction caused by the floods gave me also the sad news of 
Mr. Abdul Gani's^ death. Please convey my respectful condolences 
to the members of our friend’s family. Mr. Abdul Gani’s services 
to the community can never be forgotten. His sobriety of judg¬ 
ment and never-failing courtesy would have done credit to anybody. 
His wise handling of public questions was a demonstration of the 
fact that services to one’s country could be effectively rendered 
without a knowledge of English or modern training. I note, too, 
that our people in South Africa are not yet free from difficulties 
about trade licences and leaving certificates. My Indian experience 
has confirmed the opinion that there is no remedy like passive 
resistance against such evils. The community has to exhaust 
milder remedies, but I hope that it will not allow the sword of 
passive resistance to get rusty. It is our duty, whilst the terrible 
war lasts, to be satisfied with petitions, etc., for the desired relief, 
but I think the Government should know that the community 
will not rest until the questions above mentioned are satisfactorily 
solved. It is but right that I should also warn the community 
cigainst dangers from within, I hear from those who return from 
South Africa that we are by no means free of those who are en¬ 
gaged in illicit traffic. We, who seek justice, must be above sus¬ 
picion, and I hope that our leaders will not rest till they have 
purged the community of internal defects. 

The Hindu^ 4-3-1918 


45, SPEECH AT NADIAD^ 


December 16^ 1917 

. . .He alluded to impending changes and said that all should work 
solely for their country. If they did this, they should have swaraj without asking 
Mr. Montagu for it. He condemned the Mohwa Flowers Act and said that 


^ Prominent Natal business man; Chairman, British Indian Association, 
19Q3-7. 

^ On his arrival, Gandhiji was received at the station by Home Rule Lea¬ 
guers of Nadiad and led in a procession to the house of Gokaldas Dwarkadas 
Talati. After attending a private meeting to consider effective measures for im¬ 
plementing resolutions passed at the Gujarat Political Conference, he addressed 
a public meeting at 8 p.m. About 5,000 people were present. Before leaving 
Nadiad the same night, Gandhiji visited the Hindu Orphanage- 
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Governmeni had been misinformed, llic lecturer tlieu cliscours(xl on the 
plague epidemic and gave much good advice about killing rats and observing 
cleanliness in the name of religion. He also poiuUid out that many of the 
present-day epidemics were due to the people not having sufllcieut milk as the 
dairies bought it all up. . . . 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1917 


46. LETTER TO MAG AN LA L GANDHI 


Motuiari, 

Magshar Sud 4^ Samvat 1974 \l)ece/nber Id, 1917] 

CHI. MAGANLAL, 

You want a long letter, but I am sorry I cannot manage one 
just now. Moreover, I have got some work for the Social Service 
League to attend to. I feel that, while my star is in the ascendant, 
I should do all I can to spread my ideals. Let us hope that, by 
being watchful about rats and maintaining cleanliness, we shall 
prevent the plague from spreading to the Ashram.^ Read and 
ponder over Premal Jyoti Taro DakkavP. We may phui lor the future, 
but should not desire to see it. 

The teachers' quarters were to be put up immediately. What 
came of this? Both NaraliarP and Vrajlal arc keeping fit. Devdas 
continues [to work] in the School. Surendra^ also. Ba has 
joined me.^ 

Take good care of your health. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: C.W. 5708. Courtesy: 
Radhabehn Ghoudhri 


^ The plague had broken out in Kochrab village, which had prompted Gan- 
dhiji to quit the place and set up the Ashram at Sabarmali; vide An Autohio^ 
graphy, Part V, Gh. XXI. 

^ Narasimhrao Divetia’s Gujarati translation of Gandhiji’s favourite hymn, 
Newman’s Lead, Kindly Light 

^Narahari Dwarkadas Parikh, an associate of Gandhiji 
^ An inmate of Satyagraha Ashram^, Sabarmati 
^ Kasturba Gandhi was working in a school at Motihari. 



47. LETTER TO REVENUE SECRETARY 


Motihari^ 
December 19y 1917 

TO 

The Secretary 

Government of Bihar and Orissa 

Revenue Department 

[Patna 

SIR,] 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 
116-II-T-44-R.T, of the 6th December 1917, enclosing copy of 
the Ghamparan Agrarian Bill and inviting my remarks thereond 
I beg to submit as follows :— 

(1) With reference to Section 4, I observe that although both 
sub-sections (a) and (b) apply to the same transaction, sub-section 
(a) covers a wider area than sub-section (b), I have not been 
able to conjecture any reason for it. But I suggest that the 
wording of sub-section (b) may be copied for sub-section (a) and, 
therefore, the word ‘^condition” occurring in the second line of 
sub-section (a) be removed. And the words ‘‘Section 3” occur¬ 
ring in line 3 thereof may be replaced by “sub-section 2 of 
Section 3”. 

(2) With reference to Section 5, I beg to state that the 
Committee’s recommendations cover contracts between landlords 
and raiyats, not their tenants as well as their tenants. 

There are numerous cases in which raiyats enter into contracts 
with zamindars who are not their landlords. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to amend the wording “a tenant whether holding under him” 
occurring in line 2 thereof by saying “a tenant whether hold¬ 
ing, under him or otherwise”, and by removing the words “grown 
upon the land of his tenancy or any portion thereof” occurring in 
lines 3 and 4 of the Section- 


^ Copies of tlie Ghamparan Agrarian Bill, after it had been referred to the 
Select Committee were forwarded by the Revenue Secretary to Gandhiji, 
the Bihar Land Holders’ Association and the Bihar Planters’ Association for 
opinion. 
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is suggested that these last vvoixls a.re re 


IS 


intended that the Legislature should protect tlu‘ raiyais iu respect 
of all contracts as betvvcccii zaiuindars and the raiyais concerning 
the sale of produce. 

(3) With reference to Section G, t fear that a,s it stands it is 
calculated to produce results the reverse of what is coiitcinplatcd 
by the Government and the Committee. Under sub-section (1) 
thereof, an agent who is a mere straw may b(‘ put up by an un¬ 
scrupulous landlord to collect ahivahK Such an agent, ildie is detec¬ 
ted, will unhesitatingly suAcr the pcualti(^s prescribcxl by the Section, 
as the landlord of the type mentioned by me will always make [it) 
worth his while to do so. I, therefore, suggc'-st tliat it is necessary 
in every case to make the landlord liable. Sub-section (1), there¬ 
fore, should be amended by removing the words ''or his agent” 
occurring in line 1 and by adding the words "wlu^llicr directly or 
through an agent” after the pronoun 'bvho” in th(^ s;i,id lime Sub¬ 
section 3 of the said Section should entirely lamioved. It is 
possible for a poor ignorant uiiyal to be. in Uu'. right a,ml yet be 
unable to prove his case. It will be a gross injustice il' such an 
innocent raiyal is punished. Adorcover, the existence of such sub¬ 
section will act as an effective deterrent against any raiyais lodging 
a complaint about ahwab. It should be added that Ihc power of 
punishingcomplainantsfor lodging false complaints is to be sparingly 
used. It requires a highly trained judicial mind to arrive at a firm 
conclusion as to complaints being false. It is, therefore, a danger¬ 
ous thing to give summary powers to a Collector who will not be 
acting judicially. Lastly, a single abortion of justice under sub¬ 
section 3 is bound to result in an unscrupulous landlord being bolder 
in his exactions, for he will know that the raiyais after proceedings 
under sub-section 3 will have been cowed down. Considering all 
the above circumstances, I trust that the sub-section in question will 
be removed. If, however, it is found difficult to carry the amend¬ 
ments to Section 6 as proposed by me, I suggest that the whole 
of the Section be withdrawn. I would far rather have the less 
effective protection of Section 75 of the Bengal Tenancy Act than 
have the doubtful protection of Section 6. 

(4) I observe that cart sattas^ dealt with by the Committee 
have been covered by the proposed law. There arc such sattas 
running into anything between 7 and 20 years with the same rate 


^ Cesses assessed on land over and above the actual rent 

2' Contracts for the supply of goods involving payment of an advance 
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of payment throughout. Several planters in reply to questions 
by the Committee not being able to justify the terms of their 
sattas said that they did not enforce them as a matter of fact. I 
venture to suggest that there ought to be a section declaring such 
saftas to be void. New sattas^ if necessary for short periods, may 
be entered into after the rate of hire is fixed in consultation with 
the Divisional Commissioner. I may state, even at the present 
moment, proceedings for damages for breach of these sattas are 
pending. 

I have read the correspondence in the Press carried on by 
Messrs Irwin^ and Jameson^ and I have read also the speeches 
delivered by Messrs Jameson and Kennedy^ in the Council on the 
Bill. Regarding both I wish merely to state that there is a complete 
answer to every one of the statements made by these writers and 
speakers. I have refrained from saying anything about them for 
fear of unnecessarily burdening the Government. But should any 
point raised by these gentlemen require elucidation from me, I shall 
be pleased to offer my views on any such point on hearing from 
you. 

Select Documents on Mahatma GandhVs Movement in Champaran 


48. LETTER TO JAMNADAS GANDHI 


Motihari, 

Magshar Sud 8 [^December 2T 1917\ 

CHI. JAMNADAS, 

I have not been able to write to you [as frequently] as I would 
wish. I sometimes feel like writing to Meva"^, too. Sometimes I 
put off writing in the hope of being able to write a good letter 
and then it happens that I do not even write an indifferent one. 
I should like you not to be irregular in writing letters. I have 
not read your translation. I am handing it over to Mahadev^ 


1 W. S. Irwin 

^ ^ J. V. Jameson and Pringle Kennedy^ members of the Bihar and Orissa 

Legislative Councif served on the select committee set up to consider the 
Champaran Agrarian Bill, 1917. Kennedy was a pleader of Muzaffarpur, appoin¬ 
ted to the Council, for the period of the pending legislation, as an expert. 
He had acted as legal adviser to the Bihar Planters’ Association. 

^ Addressee’s wife 

^ Mahadev Haribhai Desai (1892-1942); Gandhiji’s Private Secretary and 
associate 

XIV-3 
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today. He at any rate will read it and write to you. I shall 
also go over it. But I shall take some time. 1 have one by 
Valjibhai^ too. I shall send it to you to have a look at. I am 
sending you a volume brought out by Natesan.^ 

Stay there without any worry and go on with your work. 
The Doctor is all love for you. Don’t be disheartened. You may 
not be doing as well as you would like to^ but anyone who makes 
an honest effort is bound to px'oducc a good impression on others. 
Let me also know how things are with Meva. How is your 
health ? 

My activities are expanding. I am wearing myself out in 
placing my ideals before the country while my star is in the 
ascendant. 

Mahadev will give you some idea about the situation here. 
He has joined only recently but is an old hand already. 

Manilal is being severely tried in Phamix. Write to him, as 
also to Ramdash The latter has taken up service with a tailor in 
Johannesburg. Ba and Devdas will go with me to Calcutta. I 
shall be there up to the 30th. 

Blessirif^s from 

Baj>u 


CHI. MEVA, 

You should write even if I do not. When you think you can 
stay with me all by yourself, I shall readily have you at Cham- 
paran. But that is a risk to be taken only when you desire it. I 
know there can be nothing better for you than to stay with 
Jamnadas at present. 

Blessings from 

Bafu 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: C.W. v5705. Courtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


^ Valji Govindji Desai, an inmate of SaLyagraha Ashram, worked on 
the editorial staff of I'om^ India 

o 

^ The reference is to Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi. 

^ Gandhiji’s third son 



49. LETTER TO AMBALAL SARABHAI 


Motihari^ 

December 21, 1917 

DEAR BHAI AMBALALJI, 

I do not wish to interfere with your business affairs at all. 
However, I have had a letter from Krishnalah today which leaves 
me no option but to write. I think you should satisfy the weavers 
for the sake of Shrimati Anasuyabehn- at any rate. There is no 
reason to believe that, if you satisfy these, you will have others 
clamouring. Even if that should happen, you can do what you 
think fit then. Why should not the mill-owners feel happy paying 
a little more to the workers? .There is only one royal road to re¬ 
move their discontent: entering their lives and binding them with 
the silken thread of love. This is not beyond India. Ultimately, 
the right use of money is to spend it for the country; if you 
spend money for the country, it is bound to yield fruit. 
How could a brother be the cause of suffering to a sister?—and 
that, too, a sister like Anasuyabehn? I have found that she has 
a soul which is absolutely pure. It would be nothing strange if 
you took her word to be law. You are, thus, under a double 
obligation ; to please the workers and earn a sister’s blessings. My 
presumption, too, is doubly serious; in a single letter I have medd¬ 
led in your business and your family affairs. Do forgive me. 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diaryy Vol. IV 


^ Krishnalal N. Desai, a public worker of Ahmedabad, one of the Secre¬ 
taries of the Gujarat Sabha 
^ Addressee’s sister 



50, LETTER TO IT TALIJCmLiC/T 


Motuiari, 

December 21, 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I have been irregular of late. I have l)ccn wandering so 
much that I never have the leisure to wriu^ 1()V(' haters (‘.specially 
when they get lost. From you I had had only three letters during 
the past three months. Polak has however written to me about 
you and so has Miss Wintcrbottoinh How (dtcu do I not want to 
hug you. Daily do I have novel ocperiences herc^ which I should 
like you to share with me. But this monstrous War newer seems to 
be ending. All the peace talk only enhaiua^s tlu' agony. How¬ 
ever, like all human institutions it must have a,ii end, and our 
friendship must be a poor affair if it cannot bide its time and 
be all the stronger and purer for the weary waiting. And what is 
this physical form after all? As 1 was wlii/z/ung through the air 
yesterday and looking at the trees, 1 saw that beneath all the 
change that these mighty trees daily undcrw(mt 3 there was a some¬ 
thing that persisted. Every leaf has its own separate life. It drops 
and withers. But the tree lives on. Every tree falls in [process of 
time or under the cruel axe, but the forest of which the tree is 
but a part lives and so with us leaves of the human tree. We may 
wither, but the eternal in us lives on, changelcxss and endless. I 
derived much comfort last evening as I was thus musing. The 
thoughts went on to you and I sighed, but I regained sclf-posscrssion 
and said to myself, “I know my friend not for his form but for 
that which informs himd’ 

With love, 
Tour old friend, 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayau 
Desai 


Ecrmaiin lAfillenbacli, Grcimnu circUitcctj sympiilhi/.cr ol iJk; Iiidiiui 
cause in South. Africa and a Iriend of (.riindhiji. Ho wuutod to accoinpaiiy 
Gandb-iji to India in December 1914, but could not a passport due to the 
War and was interned in England; vide An Autobiography, Part IV, Clh. XLTTI; 
also Vol. XI, pp. 134-6 and Vol XII, pp. 528-9. 

2 Florence A. Winterbottom, corresponding Secretary, Union of Ethical 
Societies, London; tide Vol. IX, pp. 285-6. 



5L SPEECH AT ALLHNDIA SOCIAL SERVICE 

CONFERENCE^ 


Calcutta, 

December 27^ 1917 

. . .Mr. Gandhi addressed the gathering, which was by now from one end 
to the other of the College Square, in Hindi and announced that as the proposed 
programme of the Conference was impossible to be carried out, it was postponed 
to some other time and place. 

The Bengalee^ 28-12-1917 


52, INTERVIEW TO ^^THE BENGALEH^^ 

Calcutta, 

December 27, 1917 

. . .Mr. Gandhi, interviewed, said that he was strongly in favour of the 
Conference being held just after the Congress was over in the Congress pandal, 
and admission being limited by tickets at certain prices, the sale proceeds going 
towards social service. . . . 

The Bengalee, 28-12-1917 


53, RESOLUTION AT INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS^ 

Calcutta, 

December 29, 1917 

This Congress re-expresses its regret that the British Indians 
of South Africa still labour under disabilities which materially affect 

^ The Conference which was scheduled to be held on December 27 at 
Calcutta University Institute Hall had to be postponed because of difficulty 
in accommodating the unprecedented crowd of people who had turned up to 
hear Gandhiji and others. 

^ After the postponement of the Social Service Conference, Gandhiji gave 
an interview to The Bengalee, of which only a brief report is available. 

^ This was the thirteenth resolution passed at the 32nd Indian National 
Congress Session at Calcutta and moved by Gandhiji. He spoke in 
Hindi, 
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their trade and render their residence difficult, and unjustly and 
unduly restrict tlieir movement to and in these parts of the 
Empire, and hopes that the local authorilics will realise their 
responsibility to the Indians who have, in spite of disabilities, 
taken their full share in the War by raising corps and other¬ 
wise remove the disabilities complained of, and aulhorises the 
President to cable the substance of the resolution to the respec¬ 
tive authorities. 

Report of the 32nd Session of the Indian National Congress, 1917 


54. RESOLUTION AT ALLNNDIA SOCIAL SERVICE 

CONFERENCE^ 


Gai.cutta, 

December 30, 1917 

That this Conference is of opinion that the measures adopted 
by the Government and certain associations for the education and 
elevation of the depressed classes have served the purpose of draw¬ 
ing public attention to the existence of degrading social inequality 
and to their detrimental influence on the general progress of the 
country. But in the opinion of this Conference, the measures 
hitherto adopted are quite inadequate to meet these evils. This 
Conference, therefore, urges upon the Government and Social 
Reform Bodies (1) to provide greater facilities for the education 
of the depressed classes, and (2) to enforce equality of treatment 
in all public institutions so as to remove the prejudice and disabili¬ 
ties of untouchableness. 

The Bengalee, 5-1-1918 


^ Held in the Congress pandal and presided over by Dr. P. C. Ray, the 
Conference was attended, among others, by Rabindranath Tagore. Tlic 
resolution which was proposed by Gandhiji was seconded by Natlore Maharaja 
and supported by M. R. Jayakar- 



55. SPEECH AT FIRST BENGAL AGRICULTURISTS^ 

CONFERENCE^ 


Calcutta, 

December 30^ 1917 

. . .Mr. Gandhi said agriculture was the principal occupation of the 
Indians and that it was a most honourable profession. The speaker had worked 
among agriculturists and knew all their wants, grievances complaints, and 
needs. He would, however, very soon take to agriculture himself and try to do 
what he could to improve the lot of the peasantry. He sincerely hoped that the 
peasants would very soon improve iheir conditions- As he had come with Pandit 
Malaviyaji on their way to some other place, he was forced to be very short. 

Amrita Bazcir Patrika, 4-1-1918 


55. SPEECH AT NATIONAL LANGUAGE CONFERENCE^- 

December 30^ 1917 

It would be a great advantage if Lokamanya Tilak would 
speak in Hindi. He should, like Lord Dufferin and Lady Chelms¬ 
ford, try to learn Hindi. Even Queen Victoria learned Hindi. It 
is my submission to Malaviyaji that he should see to it that, at 
the Congress next year, no speeches are made in any language 
except Hindi. My complaint is that, at the Congress yesterday, 
he did not speak in Hindi. 

[From Hindi] 

Pratap^ 7-1-1918 


^ The, Conference was held in the Muslim League pandal under the 
chairmanship of G. R. Das. About 5,000 people were present. Gandhiji, with 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, attended the Conference. 

^ Gandhiji addressed the Conference which was held at the Alfred Theatre, 
under the presidentship of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. It was attended, among 
Others, by Madan Moh^^^n Malaviya and Sarojini Naidp, 



57. RESOLUTION AT NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

CONFERENCE^ 


Calcutta, 

December 30^ 1917 

That, in view of the fact that the Hindi language is very 
widely used by the people of the dilTereiit provinces and is easily 
understood by the majority of them, it seems practicable to take 
advantage of this language as a common language for India. 

Amrita Razor Patrika^ 15-1-1918 


58. SPEECH AT ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE^- 

Calcutta, 

December 31^ 1917 

Mr. Gandhi, in an Urdu speech, urged the futiliLy of paper resolutions 
and appealed to them for solid work, Everyone, whether a Mussulman or a 
Hindu, he said, should tell Government that, if they did not release them 
[Ali Brothers], they ought themselves to be interned with them. He assured 
them, amidst loud cheers, that Hindus were, to a man, with them, in the agita¬ 
tion for the release of the Muslims interned. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 1-1-1918 


^ Vide the preceding item. 

^ Gandhiji attended the session of the League on the second day and spoke 
briefly about the treatment of the Ah Brothers, 



59. SPEECH AT UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE^ 


Calcutta, 

December 31, 1917 

. . .Mr. Gandlii regretted that there should be a lack of the understanding 
and knowledge of Hindi by Indians. All were eager, he said, to do national 
service, but there could be no national service without a national tongue. He 
regretted that his Bengali friends were committing national suicide by omitting 
to use their national tongue, without which one cannot reach hearts of the 
masses. In that sense, the wide use of Hindi would come within the purview 
of humanitarianism. 

Mr. Gandhi next passed to another phase of humanitarianism, viz., sacri¬ 
fice of animals before goddesses and slaughter for food. The Hindu shastras 
do not really advocate animal sacrifice. This current practice is one of the many 
things which have passed under the name of Hinduism. The Hindu religion 
aptly finds expression in the two aphorisms—‘‘Harmlessness is the best form of 
religion'’ and “There is no force higher than Truth”, and these principles are 
incompatible with the cruel practice of animal sacrifice. 

Amrita Bazar Pairika, 2--1-1918 


60. ADDRESS AT ALL-INDIA SOCIAL SERVICE 

CONFERENCE 


Calcutta, 

December 31, 1917 

Mr. Gandhi in taking the chair spoke as follows: 

If I want to hear music, I must come to Bengal. If I want 
to listen to poetry, I must come to Bengal. India is contained in 
Bengal, but not Bengal in India. I heard some Marwari boys 
singing songs. It was like jargon. I told them to associate with 
the Bengalis. 


1 Gandhiji took the chair at a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Bengal and Bombay Humanitarian Funds. In deference to the wish expressed 
by the audience, he addressed them in English; this is a summary of 
the speech. Speaking later, in Hindi, Madan Mohan Malaviya deprecated 
animal sacrifice, 
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Ho then delivered the followirig prcsidciill;il :ul(lr(xssd 
FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the honour you have coiirorrcd upon me. I 
was totally unprepared for the invitation to preside over the deli¬ 
berations of this assembly. I do not know Quit T am fitted for the 
task. Having fixed views about the use of Hindi at national 
gatherings, I am always disinclined lo speak in English. And I 
felt that the time was not ripe for me to ask to be allowed lo deliver 
the presidential speech in Hindi. Moreover, I have not much 
faith in conferences. Social service to be effective has to be ren¬ 
dered without noise. It is best performed when the left hand 
knoweth not what the right is doing. Sir Gibblehs work told be¬ 
cause nobody knew it. He could not be spoiled by praise or held 
back by blame. Would that our service were of this nature ! Hold¬ 
ing such views, it was not without considerable hesitation and mis¬ 
givings that I obeyed the summons of the Rcccpliou Committee. 
You will, therefore, pardon me if you find in me a candid critic 
rather than an enthusiast carrying the conference to its goal with 
confidence and assurance. 

It seems to me then that I cannot do better than draw at¬ 
tention to some branches of social service which we have hitherto 
more or less ignored. 

The greatest service we can render society is to free ourselves 
and it from the superstitious regard wc have learnt to pay to the 
learning of the English language. It is the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in our schools and colleges. It is becoming the lingua franca 
of the country. Our best thoughts arc expressed in it. Lord 
Chelmsford hopes that it will soon take the place of the mother 
tongue in high families. This belief in the necessity of English 
training has enslaved us. It has unfitted us for true national service. 
Were it not for force of habit, we could not fail to see that, by 
reason of English being the medium of instruction, our intellect 
has been segregated, we have been isolated from the masses, the 
best mind of the nation has become gagged and the masses have 
not received the benefit of the new ideas we have received. We 


^ This presidential address was to have been delivered at the opening ses¬ 
sion of the conference on December 27, which was postponed; vide ‘‘Speech at 
All-India Social Service Conference”, 27-12-1917. Taking no notice of the 
postponement, however, New India published it in its issue dated December 

28. Gandhiji presided over and addressed the conference in the Y.M.G.A, 
premises. 
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have been engaged these past sixty years in memorizing strange 
words and their pronunciation instead of assimilating facts. In the 
place of building upon the foundation, training received from our 
parents, we have almost unlearnt it. There is no parallel to this 
in history. It is a national tragedy. The first and the greatest 
social service we can render is to revert to our vernaculars, to 
restore Hindi to its natural place as the national language and 
begin carrying on all our provincial proceedings in our respective 
vernaculars and national proceedings in Hindi. We ought not to 
rest till our schools and colleges give us instruction through the 
vernaculars. It ought not to be necessary even for the sake of 
our English friends to have to speak in English. Every English 
civil and military officer has to know Hindi. Most English 
merchants learn it because they need it for their business. The 
day must soon come when our legislatures will debate national 
affairs in the vernaculars or Hindi, as the case may be. Hitherto 
the masses have been strangers to their proceedings. The verna¬ 
cular papers have tried to undo the mischief a little. But the task 
was beyond them. The Patrika reserves its biting sarcasm. The 
Bengalee its learning, for ears tuned to English. In this ancient 
land of cultured thinkers, the presence in our midst of a Tagore 
or a Bose or a Ray ought not to excite wonder. Yet the painful 
fact is that there are so few of them. You will forgive me if I 
have carried too long on a subject which, in your opinion, may 
hardly be treated as an item of social service. I have however 
taken the liberty of mentioning the matter prominently as it is my 
conviction that all national activity suffers materially owing to this 
radical defect in our system of education. 

Coming to more familiar items of social service, the list is 
appalling. I shall select only those of which I have any know¬ 
ledge. 

Work in times of sporadic distress such as famine and floods 
is no doubt necessary and most praiseworthy. But it produces 
no permanent results. There are fields of social service in which 
there may be no renown but which may yield lasting results. 

In 1914, cholera, fevers and plague together claimed 4,639,663 
victims. If so many had died fighting on the battle-field during the 
War that is at present devastating Europe, we would have covered 
ourselves with glory and lovers of swaraj would need no further 
argument in support of their cause. As it is, 4,639,663 have died a 
lingering death unmourned and their dying has brought us no¬ 
thing but discredit. A distinguished Englishman said the other 
day that Englishmen did all the thinking for us whilst we sat 
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supine. He added that most Englishmen basing their opinions on 
their English experience presented impossible or costly remedies for 
the evils they investigated. There is much I,ruth in the above 
statement. In other countries, reformers have successfully grappled 
with epidemics. Here Englishmen have tried and failed. They 
have thought along Western lines, ignoring the vast differences, 
climatic and other, between Europe and India. Our doctors 
and physicians have practically done nothing. I am sure that 
half a dozen medical men of the front rank dedicating their lives 
to the work of eradicating the triple curse would succeed where 
Englishmen have failed. I venture to suggest that the way lies not 
through finding out cures but through finding or rather applying 
preventive methods. I prefer to use the participle 'hipplying'’, for I 
have it on the aforementioned authority that to drive out plague 
(and I add cholera and malaria) is absurdly simple. There is no 
conflict of opinion as to the preventive methods. We simply do 
not apply them. We have made up our minds that the masses 
will not adopt them. There could be no greater calumny uttered 
against them. If we would but stoop to conquer, they can be 
easily conquered. The truth is that we expect the Government to 
do the work. In my opinion, in this matter, the Government can¬ 
not lead; they can follow and help if wc could lead. Here, then, 
there is work enough for our doctors and an army of workers to 
help them. I note that you in Bengal arc working somewhat in 
this direction. I may state that a small but earnest band of 
volunteers is at the present moment engaged in doing such work 
in Ghamparan. They are posted in different villages. There they 
teach the village children, they give medical aid to the sick and 
they give practical lessons in hygiene to the village folk by cleaning 
their wells and roads and showing them howto treat human excreta. 
Nothing can yet be predicted as to results as the experiment is in 
its infancy. This Conference may usefully appoint a committee of 
doctors who would study rural conditions on the spot and draw up 
a course of instructions for the guidance of workers and of the 
people at large. 

Nothing perhaps aflfords such splendid facility to every worker, 
wholetime or otherwise, for effective service as the relief of agony 
through which the 3rd class railway passengers are passing. I feel 
keenly about this grievance not because I am in it, but I have 
gone to it as I have felt keenly about it. This matter affects mil¬ 
lions of our poor and middle-class countrymen. This helpless to¬ 
leration of every inconvenience and insult is visibly deteriorating 
the nation, even as the cruel treatment to which wc have subjected 
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the so-called depressed classes has made them indifferent to the 
laws of personal cleanliness and the very idea of self-respect. What 
else but downright degradation can await those who have to make 
a scramble always like mad animals for seats in a miserable com- 
partmenh who have to swear and curse before they can speak 
through the window in order to get standing room, who have to 
wallow in dirt during their journey, who are served their food like 
dogs and eat it like them, who have ever to bend before those 
who are physically stronger than they and who, being packed like 
sardines in compartments, have to get such sleep as they can in a 
sitting posture for nights together ? Railway servants swear at them, 
cheat them. On the Howrah-Lahore service, our friends from 
Kabul fill to the brim the cup of the misery of the third-class 
travellers. They become lords of the compartments they enter. 
It is not possible for anyone to resist them. They swear at you on 
the slightest pretext, exhaust the whole of the obscene vocabulary of 
Hindi language. They do not hesitate to belabour you if you 
retort or in any way oppose them. They usurp the best seats and 
insist on stretching themselves full length even in crowded com¬ 
partments. No compartment is deemed too crowded for them to 
enter. The travellers patiently bear all their awful impertinence 
out of sheer helplessness. They would, if they could, knock down 
the man who dared to swear at them as do these Kabulis. But 
they are physically no match for the Kabulis and every Kabuli 
considers himself more than a match for any number of travellers 
from the plains. This is not right. The effect of this terroriz¬ 
ing on the national character cannot but be debasing. We the 
educated few ought to deliver the travelling public from this 
scourge or for ever renounce our claim to speak on its behalf 
or to guide it. I believe the Kabulis to be amenable to reason. 
They are a God-fearing people. If you know their language, you 
can successfully appeal to their good sense. But they are spoilt 
children of nature. Cowards among us have used their un¬ 
doubted physical strength for our nefarious purposes. And they 
have now come to think that they can treat poor people as they 
choose and consider themselves above the law of the land. Here 
is work enough for social service. Volunteers for this class of work 
can board trains and educate the people to a sense of their duty, 
call in guards and other officials in order to remove over-crowd¬ 
ing, see that passengers leave and board trains without a scramble. 
It is clear that until the Kabulis can be patiently taught to behave 
themselves, they ought to have a compartment all to themselves and 
they ought not to be permitted to enter any other compartment. 
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With the exception of providing additional plant, every one of the 
other evils attendant on railway travelling ought to be immediately 
redressed. It is no answer that we have suffered the wrong so long. 
Prescriptive rights cannot accrue to wrongs. 

No less important is the problem of the depressed classes. To 
lift them from the position to which Plindu society has reduced 
them is to remove a big blot on Hinduism. The present treatment 
of these classes is a sin against religion and humanity. 

But the work requires service of the highest order. We shall 
make little headway by merely throwing schools at them. We must 
change the attitude of the masses and of orthodoxy. I have already 
shown that we have cut ourselves adrift from both. We do not react 
on them. We can do so only if we speak to them in their own 
language. An anglicized India cannot speak to them with effect. 
If we believe in Hinduism, we must approach them in the Hindu 
fashion. We must do tapasya and keep our Hinduism undchled. 
Pure and enlightened orthodoxy must be matched against supersti¬ 
tious and ignorant orthodoxy. To restore to their proper status a 
fifth of our total population is a task worthy of any social service 
organization* 

The bustees of Calcutta and the chawls of Bombay badly 
demand the devoted services of hundreds of social workers. They 
send our infants to an early grave and promote vice, degradation 
and filth. 

Apart from the fundamental evil arising out of our defective 
system of education, I have hitherto dealt with evils calling for 
service among the masses. The classes pei'haps demand no less 
attention than the masses. It is my opinion that all evils like 
diseases are symptoms of the same evil or disease. They appear 
various by being refracted through different media. The root 
evil is loss of true spirituality brought about through causes I 
cannot examine from this platform. We have lost the robust faith 
of our forefathers in the absolute efficacy of satya (truth), ahimsa 
(love) and hrahmacharya (self-restraint). We certainly believe in 
them to an extent. They are the best policy but we may deviate 
from them if our untrained reason suggests deviation. We have 
not faith enough to feel that, though the present outlook seems 
bleak, if we follow the dictates of truth or love or exercise self- 
restraint the ultimate result must be sound. Men whose spiritual 
vision has become blurred mostly look to the present rather than 
conserve the future good. He will render the greatest social ser¬ 
vice who will reinstate us in our ancient spirituality. But humble 
men that we are, it is enough for us if we recognize the loss and, 
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by such ways as are open to us, prepare the way for the man who 
will infect us with his power and enable us to feel clearly through 
our reason. 

Looking then at the classes, I find that our Rajahs and Maha¬ 
rajahs squander their resources after so-called useless sport and 
drink. I was told the other day that the cocaine habit was sapping 
the nation’s manhood and that, like the drink habit, it was on the 
increase and in its effect more deadly than drink. It is impossible 
for a social worker to blind himself to the evil. We dare not 
ape the West. We are a nation that has lost its prestige and its 
self-respect. Whilst a tenth of our population is living on the 
verge of starvation, we have no time for indulging ourselves. What 
the West may do with impunity is likely in our case to prove our 
ruin. The evils that are corroding the higher strata of society 
are difficult for an ordinary worker to tackle. They have acquired 
a certain degree of respectability. But they ought not to be be¬ 
yond the reach of this Conference. 

Equally important is the question of the status of women, both 
Hindu and Mahomedan. Are they or are they not to play their 
full part in the plan of regeneration alongside their husbands? 
They must be enfranchised. They can no longer be treated either 
as dolls or slaves without the social body remaining in a condition 
of social paralysis. And here again, I would venture to suggest to 
the reformer that the way to women’s freedom is not through edu¬ 
cation, but through the change of attitude on the part of men and 
corresponding action. Education is necessary, but it must follow 
the freedom. We dare not wait for literary education to restore 
our womanhood to its proper state. Even without literary educa¬ 
tion, our women are as cultured as any on the face of the earth. 
The remedy largely lies in the hands of husbands. 

It makes my blood boil as I wander through the country and 
watch lifeless and fleshless oxen, with their ribs sticking through 
their skins, carrying loads or ploughing our fields. To improve 
the breed of our cattle, to rescue them from the cruelty practised 
on them by their cow-worshipping masters and to save them from 
the slaughter-house is to solve half the problem of our poverty, 
... We have to educate the people to a humane use of their cattle 
and plead with the Government to conserve the pasture land of the 
country. Protection of the cow is an economic necessity. It can¬ 
not be brought about by force. It can only be achieved by an 
appeal to the finer feelings of our English friends and our Mahome¬ 
dan countrymen to save the cow from the slaughter-house. This 
question involves the overhauling of the management of our 
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month, how could he be content with 14 or 15s ? If he wanted 
to remain free, he would have, assuming that he had one son and 
one daughter, to pay £12 every year by way of tax, including the 
tax on his wife. How could he pay this exorbitant tax? The 
Indian community had been lighting against this tax from the very 
beginning. There had been repercussions in India too. But the 
tax had yet to be repealed then. Along with many other things, 
Gokhale was to demand repeal of tliis tax. He had been boiling 
over as if this tax on his poor brethren were a tax on himself. 
He brought into play the entire strength of his spirit when he met 
General Botha. So strong was the impression that his words creat¬ 
ed on Generals Botha and Smuts that they yielded and gave him 
a promise to repeal the tax during the ensuing session of the Par¬ 
liament. Gokhale announced the news to me with great joy. 
These two Ministers had given other promises as well. As, how¬ 
ever, we are considering only the question of inchmlurc, I restrict 
myself here to this part of his meeting with the Union Government. 
The Parliament commenced its sittings. Gokhale had left South 
Africa by then and the Indians there discovered that the £^ tax 
was not to be repealed. To be sure, Gtuicral Smuts had tnadc a 
lukewarm effort to bring round the Natal members; in rny judge¬ 
ment, however, he had not done all that he should have. The 
Indian community informed the Union Government that the latter 
had bound itself before Gokhale to repeal the tax and that, there¬ 
fore if the tax was not repealed, it would be included among the 
issues on which they had been offering satyagraha since 1906. 
At the same time, Gokhale was informed telegraphically. He ap¬ 
proved of this step. The Union Government ignored the warning 
given by the Indian community. Everyone knows what followed. 
40,000 indentured Indians started satyagraha, went on strike and 
endured hardships past all bearing. Quite a few of them were 
killed. Ultimately, however, the promise given to Gokhale was 
fulfilled and the tax was repealed.* 

[From Gujarati] 

Dharmatma Gokhale 


^ By the Indians’ Relief Act of 1914; vide Vol. XII. 
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You have as it were chained me to you by inviting me to 
preside over this session of the Students’ Conference. For twenty- 
five yearSj I have been in close contact with students. It was in 
South Africa that I first came to know some. While in England, 
I always maintained contact with other students. After returning 
to India, I have been meeting students all over the country. They 
show me unbounded love. By inviting me to preside over this meet¬ 
ing today and permitting me to speak in Hindi and conduct the 
proceedings, too, in Hindi, you, students, have given me evidence 
of your love. I shall think myself fortunate indeed if I can prove 
myself worthy of this love and be of some service to you. You 
have shown great wisdom in deciding to carry on the proceedings 
of this Conference in the regional language of the province— 
which also happens to be our national language, I congratulate 
you, and hope that you will continue this practice. 

We have been guilty of disrespect to our mother tongue, I 
am sure we shall have to pay heavily for this act of sin. It has 
raised a wall of separation between us and our families. All those 
who are present at this Conference will bear witness to this fact. 
We do not and cannot explain to our mothers anything of what 
we learn. We do not and cannot give the benefit of our know¬ 
ledge to others in our families. One will never find this sad state 
of affairs in an English family. In England and in other countries 
where education is imparted through the mother tongue, students, 
when they return home, discuss with their parents what they learn 
at school; the servants in the home, and others too, become familiar 
with it. Thus, the other members of the family also benefit from 
what the children learn at school. We, on the other hand, leave 
behind in the school what we learn there. Knowledge, like air, 
can circulate in no time. But, as a miser keeps his wealth buried 
in the ground, so we keep our learning to ourselves and others, 
therefore, do not share in its benefits. Disrespect to the mother 

^ This is based on True Education and a Gujarati version of the speech, 
the oiiginal Hindi report not being available. A portion of the speech was 
also reproduced in Mahatma Gandhi in Marathi. 
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tongue is as reprehensible as disrespect to one’s mother. No one 
who is guilty of it deserves to be called a patriot. We hear many 
people saying that our languages arc not rich enough in words to 
express our highest thinking. Gentlemen, this is no fault of the 
language. It is for us to develop and enrich our language. There 
was a time when English was in the same condition [as our lan- 
suages]. It progressed because the British made progress and strove 
to develop their language. If we fail to develop our languages, 
holding that English alone can help us to cultivate and express 
higher thoughts, there is not the least doubt that we shall 
continue to be slaves for ever. So long as our languages do 
not acquire the power to express all our thinking and remain 
incapable of serving as the medium of cornmunication for the 
various sciences, the nation will not get modern knowledge. It is 
self-evident ; 

1. that the entire body of our people need this knowledge; 

2. that it will never be possible for all our people to understand 
English; 

3. that, if only an English-educated individual can acquire new 
knowledge, it is impossible for all the people to have it. 

This means that, if the first two propositions arc correct, there 
is no hope for the masses. For this position, however, the blame 
does not lie with the languages, Tulsidas was able to express his 
divine ideas just in Hindi. There arc not many books in the 
world to equal his Ramayana. A great patriot like Bharat Bhushan 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who, though a house-holder, has 
sacrificed his all for the country, has no difficulty in expressing 
himself in Hindi, He commands silvery English, but his speeches 
in Hindi have the brilliance of gold, like the current of the Ganga 
blazing like gold in sunshine as it pours down from lake Manasa. 
I have heard some Maulavis delivering their sermons. They find 
it easy enough to express their most profound ideas in their mother 
tongue. The language of Tulsidas is perfect, immortal. If we 
cannot express our thoughts in the speech which was his, surely the 
fault is ours. 

The reason why we cannot do so is clear: the medium of 
education is English. All of us can help in getting this serious ano¬ 
maly removed. I feel students can petition the Government, res¬ 
pectfully, on this matter. There is another remedy which they 
can simultaneously adopt, and that is, to translate what they learn 
at school into Hindi, share their knowledge with others in their 
homes, and pledge themselves to use only their mother tongue in 
their intercourse with one another. I cannot bear to see one 
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Bihari corresponding with another Bihari in English, I have heard 
thousands of Englishmen talking to one another. Some of them 
know other languages^ but I have never heard two Englishmen 
talking in any foreign language among themselves. The inordinate 
folly that we are guilty of in India has no parallel in the history 
of the world. 

A Vedantist poet has said that learning without thinking is use¬ 
less. But owing to the reasons mentioned abovCj students’ lives 
seem to be almost bankrupt of thought. They have lost all spirit 
and energy, are devoid of originality and most of them appear 
listless and apathetic. 

I do not dislike English; its riches are infinite. It is the lang¬ 
uage of administration and is rich with the wealth of know¬ 
ledge. All this notwithstanding, I hold that it is not necessary 
for every Indian to learn it. But of this, I do not wish to speak 
more here. Students have been learning English and they have 
no option but to do so till some other system, is devised and the 
present schools undergo a revolution. I shall, therefore, end this all- 
important subject of the mother tongue here, merely saying in con¬ 
clusion that in their dealings with one another, and whenever pos¬ 
sible, people should use only their mother tongue and that others, 
besides students, who are present here should strive their ut¬ 
most to make the mother tongue the medium of education. 

As I have earlier pointed out, most of the students look listless 
and devoid of energy. Many of them have asked me what they 
should do, how they could serve the country and what they had 
best do to earn their living. I have the impression that they are 
most anxious about this last. Before answering these questions, it 
is necessary to consider what the true aim of education is. Huxley 
has said that education should aim at building character. Our 
seers aver that, if a man, though well-versed in the Vedas and the 
shastras, fails to realize the Self and to make himself worthy of 
liberation from all bonds, all his learning will have been in vain. 
They have also said: "^He who has known the Self knows ail.” Self- 
realization is possible even without knowledge of letters. Prophet 
Mahomed was illiterate. Jesus Christ never went to school. But 
it would be foolhardy to assert, therefore, that these great souls 
had not attained self-realization. Though they never went to our 
schools and colleges to take any examination, we revere them. 
They had all that learning and knowledge could bring. They 
were mahatmas. If, following their example in blind imitation, 
of one another, we leave off attending school, we shall get 
nowhere, to be sure. But we, too, can attain knowledge 
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of the Self only by cultivating good character. Wliat is character, 
however? What are the hall-marks of a. virtuous life? A 
virtuous man is one who strives to practise truth, non-violence, 
brahmackaryciy non-possession, non-stealing, fearlessness and such 
other rules of conduct. He will give up his life rather than truth. 
He wdll choose to die rpthcr than kill. lie will rather suffer him¬ 
self than make others suffer. He will be as a friend even to his 
wife and entertain no carnal thoughts towards her. Thus the man 
of virtue practises brahinacharya and tries to conserve, as well as he 
can, the ultimate source of energy in the body. “He does not steal, 
nor take bribes. He docs not waste his time nor that of others. He 
does not accumulate wealth needlessly. He docs not seek case and 
comfort and does not use things he docs not really need but is 
quite content to live a simple life. Firm in the belief that am 
the immortal spirit and not this perishable body and that none in 
this world can ever kill the spirit’’, he casts out all fear of suffering 
of mind and body and of worldly misfortunes and refusing to be 
held down even by an emperor, goes on doing his duty fearlessly. 

If our schools never succeed in producing this result, the stu¬ 
dents, the system of education and the teachers—all three must 
share the blame. It is, however, in the students’ own hands to make 
good the want of character. If they arc not anxious to develop 
character, neither teachers nor books will avail them. Thus, as I 
have said earlier, we must first understand the aim of education. 
A student who desires to cultivate and build character will learn 
how to do so from any good book on the subject. As Tulsidas has 
said: 

The Lord of Creation has made all things in this world, 
animate and inanimate, an admixture of good and evil. But 
a good man selects the good and rejects the evil even as the 
fabled swan is said to help himself to milk leaving out 
water.^ 

Being devoted to Rama, Tulsidas beheld him even in the image of 
Krishna. Some of our students attend Bible classes as required 
by rules but they remain innocent of the teaching of the Bible. 
One who reads the Gita with the intention of discovering errors in 
it may well succeed in doing so. But to him who desires liberation, 
the Gita shows the surest way thereto. Some people sec nothing 
but imperfection in the Koran-e-Sharif, others, by meditating over it, 
fit themselves to cross the ocean of this earthly life. But I am afraid 
that most of the students never think as to the real aim of 

^ This has been quoted from the Ramayana, 
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education. They attend school merely because that is the normal 
thing to do. Some do so in order to be able to obtain employ¬ 
ment later on. In my humble opinion, to think of education as a 
means of earning a living betrays an unworthy disposition of 
mind. The body is the means of earning a living, while the school 
is a place for building character. To regard the latter as the means 
of fulfilling one’s bodily needs is like killing a buffalo for a small 
piece of hide. The body should be maintained through bodily work. 
How can the atman^ the spirit, be employed for this purpose? 
^^Thou shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of thy brow”—this is a 
mahavakya of Jesus Christ. The Gita also seems to say the same. 
About 99 per cent of the people in this world follow this law and 
live without fear. “He who has given the teeth will also give the 
feed” is indeed a true saying. But it is not for the lazy and indo¬ 
lent. Students had better know from the very start that they will 
have to earn their living through bodily labour and not be ashamed 
of manual work to that end. I do not mean that all of us should 
always be plying the hoe. But it is necessary to understand that 
there is nothing wrong in plying the hoe to earn one’s living even 
though one may be engaged in some other avocation, and that 
labourers are in no way inferior to us. One who has accepted this 
as a principle and an ideal, will reveal himself as a man of pure and 
exceptional character in the way he does his work, no matter what 
profession he follows. Such a man will not be the slave of wealth; 
rather, wealth will be his slave. If I am right in this, students will 
have to acquire the habit of doing physical labour. I have said this 
for the benefit of those who look upon education as the means 
of earning their living. 

Students who attend school without taking thought as to the 
true aim of education, should first make sure what it should be. 
Such a student may resolve this very day that, henceforth, he will 
regard school as a place for building character. I am sure that he 
will effect a change for the better in his character in the course of 
a month and that his companions will also bear witness to his having 
done so. The shastras assert that we become what we think. 

Many students feel that it is not necessary to make any special 
effort for health. However, regular exercise is absolutely necessary 
for the body. What can be expected of a student who is not well- 
equipped in health? Just as milk cannot be held in a paper con¬ 
tainer, so also education is not likely to remain for long in the 
paper-like bodies of our students. The body is the abode of the 
spirit and, therefore, holy like a place of pilgrimage. We must see 
that it is well protected. Walking regularly and energetically for an 
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hour and a half in the morning and for the same period in the 
evening in open air keeps it healthy and the mind fresh. The 
time thus spent is not wasted. Such exercise, coupled with rest, will 
invigorate both the body and the intellect, enabling one to learn 
things more quickly. I think games like cricket have no place 
in a poor country like India. We have a number of inexpensive 
games of our own which afford innocent joy. 

The daily life of the student should be above reproach. He 
alone can experience true delight whose mind is pure. Indeed, to 
ask such a man to seek delight in worldly pleasures is to deprive 
him of the real delight which is his. He who has resolved to rise 
does indeed rise. Ramachandra, in his innocence, wished for the 
moon and he got it. 

From' one point of view, the world seems to be an illusion; 
from another, it seems real enough. For students, the world does 
indeed exist, for it is they who have to strive for great achievement 
in it. He who declares the world to be illusory without knowing 
what that really means, indulges in pleasures as the fancy takes 
him and then claims to have renounced the world, is welcome to 
call himself a sannyasi but in reality he is a deluded man. 

This brings me to the subject of dharma. Where there is no 
dharma, there can be neither knowledge nor wealth, nor health, 
nor anything else. Where there is no dharma, life is devoid of all 
joy, is mere emptiness. We have had to go without instruction in 
dharma; we are in much the same position as the bride¬ 
groom’s party at a wedding without the bridegroom. Students 
cannot have innocent joy without a knowledge of dharma. That 
they may have such joy, it is necessary for them to study the shas- 
tras, to reflect over their teaching and bring their conduct in comfor- 
mity with their ideals. Smoking a cigarette the first thing in the 
morning or idle gossip does good to nobody. Nazir has said that, 
even the sparrows as they twitter, sing the name of the Lord 
morning and evening, when we are still lying in our beds full- 
length. It is the duty of every student to acquire the knowledge 
of dharma in any manner he can. Whether or not dharma is taught 
in schools, it is my prayer to students who have assembled here 
that they introduce its essential principles in their life. What 
exactly is dharma? In what manner can instruction in religion be 
imparted? This is not the place for a discussion of this subject. 
But I shall give you this practical advice, based on my own expe¬ 
rience, that you should take to the Ramacharitamanasa [of Tulsidas] 
and the Bhagavad Gita in love and reverence. You have a real jewel 
in the latter; seize it. But see that you study these two books in 
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order to learn the secret of dharma. The seers who wrote these 
works did not set out to write history but only to teach dharma 
and morals. Millions of people read these books and lead pure 
lives. They read them with a guileless heart and live in this world 
full of innocent joy. It never occurs to them even in a dream to ask 
whether or not Ravana was a historical figure or whether they 
might not kill their enemies as Rama killed Ravana, Even when 
face to face with enemies, they pray for Ramachandra’s protec¬ 
tion and remain unafraid. Tulsidas, the author of the Ramayana^ had 
nothing compassion by way of a weapon. He desired to kill 
none. He who creates, destroys. Rama was God; He had created 
Ravana and so had the right to kill him. When any of us becomes 
God, he may consider whether he is fit to have the power to des¬ 
troy, I have ventured to say this by way of introduction to these 
great books. I was, myself, a sceptic once and lived in fear of being 
destroyed. I have grown out of that stage and become a believer. 
I have thought it fit here to describe the influence which these 
books have had on me. For Muslim students, the Koran is the 
best book in this respect. I would counsel them as well that they 
study this book in a spirit of devotion. They should under¬ 
stand its true message. I feel, too, that both Hindus and Muslims 
should study each other’s religious scriptures with due respect and 
try to understand them. 

From this most absorbing subject, I shall pass on to a topic 
of more worldly interest. It is often asked whether it is proper for 
students to take part in politics. I will let you know my opinion 
about it without going into the reasons. Politics has two aspects, 
theoretical study and practical activity. It is essential that students 
be introduced to the former, but it is harmful for them to concern 
themselves with the latter. They may attend political meetings or 
the sessions of the Congress in order to learn the science of politics. 
Such gatherings are useful as object-lessons. Students should 
have complete freedom to attend them and every effort should be 
made to get the recent ban on them removed. Students may not 
speak or vote at such meetings but may serve as volunteers if that 
does not interfere with their studies. No student can afford to miss 
an opportunity of serving Malaviyaji if one comes his way. Stu¬ 
dents should keep away from party politics. They should remain 
detached and cultivate respect for the leaders of the nation. It is not 
for them to judge the latter. Students easily respond to excellences 
of character, they adore them. They say it is the duty of students 
to look upon elders with reverence and respect their words. This is 
well said. He who has not learnt to respect others cannot hope for 
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respect for Iiimsclf. An allitudc of insolence ill becomes students. 
In this respect, an unusual situation lias conic about in India. 
Older folk are careless how they behave, or fail to maintain their 
dignity. What are the students to do in these circumstances? As 
I imagine, a student should have regard for dharma. Such a stu¬ 
dent, when faced with a moral dilemma, should recall the instance 
of Prahlad. Placed in circumstances in which this boy respectfully 
disobeyed the commands of his father, we can act in like manner 
towards elders resembling the lallcr. But any disrespect shown to 
them beyond this will be wrong. It will ruin the community. An 
elder is so not merely by virtue of his age, but by virtue of the 
knowledge, experience and wisdom which age brings. Where these 
are absent, the elder’s position depends simply on his age. 
Nobody, however, worships age as such. 

Another question is: How can students serve the country? 
The simple answer is that a student should study well, safeguard¬ 
ing his health meanwhile and cherishing the aim of using the fruits 
of his study in the service of the country. I am quite sure he will 
thereby serve his country. By living a purposeful life and taking 
care to be unmindful of our own interests and to work for others, 
we can achieve much with little effort. I want to tell you of one 
task of this kind. You must have seen my letter in the newspapers 
about the difficulties of third-class passengers. I suppose most of 
you travel third. These passengers spit in the compartment; they 
also spit out the remains of betel leaves and tobacco which they 
chew right in the carriage, and likewise throw the skins of bananas, 
etc., and other leavings on tHe floor of the carriage; they are careless 
in the use of the latrine and foul it. They smoke bidis and cigarettes 
without any regard for the convenience of fellow-passengers. We 
can explain to the other passengers in our compartment the harm 
that results from their dirtying the place. Most passengers respect 
students and listen to them. They should not then miss these excel¬ 
lent opportunities of explaining the rules of hygiene to the masses. 
The eatables sold at stations are dirty. It is the duty of students, 
■when they find the things dirty, to draw the attention of the tra¬ 
ffic manager to the fact, whether he replies or no. And take care 
that you write to him in Hindi. When he receives many such 
letters, he will be forced to heed them. This is easy work to do 
but it will yield important results. 

I have spoken about the habits of chewing betel leaves and 
tobacco. In my humble opinion, these habits are both harmful 
and unclean. Most of us, men and women, have become their 
slaves. We must be free of this slavery. A stranger visiting India 
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will surely think that we are always eating some thing or the 
other. That the betel leaf^ possibly, helps to digest food may be 
conceded, but food eaten in the proper quantity and manner is 
digested without any help from things like the betel leaf. More¬ 
over, it does not have even an agreeable taste. And tobacco chewing 
must be given up as well. Students should always practise self- 
control. It is also necessary to consider the habit of smoking. Our 
rulers have set a bad example in this respect. They smoke ciga¬ 
rettes anywhere and everywhere. This has led us to consider smok¬ 
ing a fashion, and to turn our mouths into chimneys. Many books 
have been written to show that smoking is harmful. We call this 
age Kaliyuga, Christians believe that Jesus Christ will come again 
when selfishness, immorality, addiction to drugs and drink, etc., 
become rife. I shall not consider to what extent we may accept 
this as true. But I do feel that the world has been suffering a great 
deal from evils such as drinking, smoking, addiction to opium, 
ganja^ hemp and so on. xAll of us are caught in this snare and so we 
cannot truly measure the magnitude of its unhappy consequences. 
It is my prayer that you, the students, keep away from them. 

This Conference has entered its seventeenth year. The speeches 
of the Presidents in previous years were sent to me. I have gone 
through them. What is the object behind arranging these speeches? 
If it is that you may learn something from them, ask yourselves what 
you have learnt. If it is just to hear a beautiful flow of English words 
and enhance the prestige of the Conference, I feel sorry for you. 
I take it that these speeches are arranged with the idea that you 
may learn something from them and put it into practice. How 
many of you followed Smt. Besant’s advice and adopted the 
Indian mode of dress, simplified your food habits and gave up 
unclean talk or acted on Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s advice and spent 
your vacations in teaching the poor, free of charge? I can put 
many questions. I do not ask for a reply. You may answer these 
questions to your own conscience. The worth of your learning will 
be judged by your actions. Stuffing your brains with the contents 
of hundreds of books may bring its reward but action is of much 
greater value by far. One’s stock of learning is of no more value 
than the action it leads to. The rest is an unnecessary burden. I 
would, therefore, always request you and urge you to practise what 
you learn and what appears to you to be right. That is the only 
way to progress, 

[From Gujarati] 

Adahatma Gandhiui Vicharsrishti 



Sabarmati, 
[FakI of 1917] 


cm. devdas, 

I have been waiting for your IcAicx. J.cl me know your daily 
programme. Give me news about your heaJlli and that of Ghliota- 
lal and Surendra. Send me a sample of cloth woven there. What 
work is Avantikabchn doing in the women’s school? 

As to news from here, what can I write to you now? 

Mahadev has been flooding you with news. 

The Hindi teacher has returned. I b(dievc our school will 
almost reach perfection. At any rate, no effort will have been 
spared. We have purchased another piece of land. 

Bkssiriqs from 

Bapu 


[PS.] 

Chi. Ghhaganlal is now staying with Anasuyabehn. 

[PPS.] 

I received your letter after the above was written. I am 
very much pleased with what you have said. I am equally dis¬ 
satisfied with your handwriting. Do please improve it. I am cons¬ 
tantly worried about your cough. The cough has got to go. Do 
you breathe sufficiently deeply? Whenever you have cough, try 
salt-free diet for a couple of days. You should dispense with milk 
and ghee also and subsist on porridge and vegetables only. By this 
means your body will be rid of all impurities and will begin to 
function as before. But the main thing is that the root cause of 
cough should be removed. To this end do your best when 
you are not actually suffering from it. The best means is correct 
breathing. Do not breathe perfunctorily. Do you keep your mouth 
closed and head uncovered while asleep ? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Prom a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 2026 



64. LETTER TO J. L. MAFFET 


Ahmed AB AD ^ 

January 1, 1918 


TO 

J. L. Maffey, G.I.E.^ LG.S. 

Private Secretary to 

His Excellency the Viceroy 
Delhi 

'dear MR MAFFEY,] 

It grieves me to have to worry His Excellency in the midst 
of his many and onerous engagements. But I think that I am 
rendering a service in writing this letter. It is needless to say that 
I have been keenly following the agitation for the release of 
Messrs Aluhammad All and Shaukat Ali. I met their mother 
during my stay in Calcutta, and I ascertained the position of the 
brothers from her. She gave me the fullest assurance that her sons 
wxre in no way disloyal to the British Raj, and that in the scheme 
of Reform they contemplated permanent retention of the British 
connection. I have been attending the sessions of the Muslim 
League held there and I have moved freely among the leading 
Muhammadans. It is my firm opinion that the continued intern¬ 
ment of the two brothers and the refusal to discharge them is creat¬ 
ing greater and greater dissatisfaction and irritation from day to 
day. The Muhammadans, and also the Hindus for that matter, 
bitterly resent the internment. I am sure that it is not a healthy 
feeling. There is undoubted unrest among the Muhammadans. 
Discharge of the two brothers will, I am sure, greatly mitigate it. 
It will not remove it entirely so long as the war lasts, I had the 
privilege of supporting the resolution passed at the League about 
the release of the brothers.^ The audience were weeping whilst their 
mother’s address was being recited. 

I am prepared to give due assurances to the Government about 
their future conduct. I feel that, in order to be able to live a healthy 
public life, either the brothers should be discharged or should be 
properly tried and convicted. I recognize the danger at the present 
moment of having a public trial and all it means. But I am certain 
that the continued imprisonment is no less dangerous. I there- 

^ This was at the 1917 session of the Muslim League in Calcutta. 



Sabarmati, 
[End of 1917] 

cm, DEVDASj 

I have been waiting for your letter. Let me know your daily 
programme. Give me news about your health and that of Glihota- 
lal and Surendra. Send me a sample of cloth woven there. What 
work is Avantikabclin doing in the women’s school? 

As to news from here, what can I write to you now? 
Mahadev has been flooding you with news. 

The Hindi teacher has returned. I believe our school will 
almost reach perfection. At any rate, no effort will have been 
spared. We have purchased another piece of land. 

Blessings from 


[PS.] 

Ghi. Ghhaganlal is now staying with Anasuyabchn. 

[PPS.] 

I received your letter after the above was written. I am 
very much pleased with what you have said. I am equally dis¬ 
satisfied with your handwriting. Do please improve it. I am cons¬ 
tantly worried about your cough. The cough has got to go. Do 
you breathe sufficiently deeply? Whenever you have cough, try 
salt-free diet for a couple of days. You should dispense with milk 
and ghee also and subsist on porridge and vegetables only. By this 
means your body will be rid of all impurities and will begin to 
function as before. But the main thing is that the root cause of 
cough should be removed. To this end do your best when 
you are not actually suffering from it. The best means is correct 
breathing. Do not breathe perfunctorily. Do you keep your mouth 
closed and head uncovered while asleep ? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 2026 



64, LETTER TO J. L, MAFFET 


Ahmed ABADj 
January /, 1918 


TO 

J. L. MaffeYj GJ.E.^ LG.S. 

Private Secretary to 

His Excellency the Viceroy 
Delhi 

[dear MR MAFFEY,] 

It grieves me to have to worry His Excellency in the midst 
of his many and onerous engagements. But I think that I am 
rendering a service in writing this letter. It is needless to say that 
I have been keenly following the agitation for the release of 
Messrs Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. I met their mother 
during my stay in Galcutta^ and I ascertained the position of the 
brothers from her. She gave me the fullest assurance that her sons 
were in no way disloyal to the British Raj, and that in the scheme 
of Reform they contemplated permanent retention of the British 
connection. I have been attending the sessions of the Muslim 
League held there and I have moved freely among the leading 
Muhammadans. It is my firm opinion that the continued intern¬ 
ment of the two brothers and the refusal to discharge them is creat¬ 
ing greater and greater dissatisfaction and irritation from day to 
day. The Muhammadans, and also the Hindus for that matter, 
bitterly resent the internment. I am sure that it is not a healthy 
feeling. There is undoubted unrest among the Muhammadans. 
Discharge of the two brothers will, I am sure, greatly mitigate it. 
It will not remove it entirely so long as the war lasts. I had the 
privilege of supporting the resolution passed at the League about 
the release of the brothers.^ The audience were weeping whilst their 
mother’s address was being recited. 

I am prepared to give due assurances to the Government about 
their future conduct. I feel that, in order to be able to live a healthy 
public life, either the brothers should be discharged or should be 
properly tried and convicted. I recognize the danger at the present 
moment of having a public trial and all it means. But I am certain 
that the continued imprisonment is no less dangerous. I there- 

^ This was at the 1917 session of the Muslim League in Calcutta. 
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fore suggest that I should be allowed to go to Ghindwara and 
visit the brothers. I would get from them a public declaration of 
their loyalty, on the strength of which they may, in my humble 
opinion, be discharged without risk of public peace being in any 
way imperilled. 

I may add that I know the brothers well. They are intensely 
devoted to their religion and equally devoted to India. I make 
bold to say that they will not make to me a statement which they 
do not fully intend to carry out. I hope, therefore, that the per¬ 
mission I have requested will be granted me. Will you kindly 
place my request before His Excellency? I need hardly say that 
I should be pleased to run down to Delhi if my presence is requir¬ 
ed. My address up to the lOtli instant will be Alimcdabad and 
Motihari, Ghamparan from the 13lh. 

Tours sinceuly, 

N. A. I. : liomcj Political (Deposit): January No. 31; also fiom 

a photostat of the office copy in Garidhiji’s hand: S.N. 6424 

dd. LETTER TO BHAGWANJl MEHTA 


Motihari, 

Magsar Vad 14 [January i, 1918'\ 

BHAISHRI BHAGWANJl, 

The problem of Kathiawad is all the time in my mind.^ I am 

looking out for an opportunity. I don’t propose to associate my¬ 
self with the activities of the Gutch-Kathiawad Mandal. I think 
they are premature. I have told the organisci's as much. 

Vandematararn from 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From the Gujarati original in Gandliiji’s hand: G.W. 3026. Courtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


^ The addressee, evidently, had been in touch with Gandhiji concerning 
the Viramgam customs cordon and other Kathiawad problems; vide “Letter to 
Bhagwanji Mehta”, November 1, 1917. 



66. SPEECH AT AH MED AB AD MEETING^ 


Ahmed AB AD 5 

January J 1918 

We meet here today on a matter which is important because 
it is but an aspect of swaraj. In saying this^ we are guilty of no 
exaggeration. Swaraj means rule over oneself. A meeting which 
asks whether the Ahmedabad Municipality is able to manage its 
affairs well is surely a meeting in the cause of swaraj. The sub¬ 
ject to be discussed at this meeting has a bearing on public health. 
Air^ water and grains are the three chief kinds of food. Air is free 
to all, but, if it is polluted, it harms our health. Doctors say that 
bad air is more harmful than bad water. Inhalation of bad air is 
harmful by itself and this is the reason we [sometimes] need change 
of air. Next comes water. We are generally very careless about it. 
If we were to be sufficiently careful about air, water and food, the 
plague would never make its appearance among us. Some 
parts of Ahmedabad have been experiencing difficulties about water 
during the last eight years. For these three months, the whole city 
has been in difficulty, and we have assembled here to protest against 
this to the Collector of Ahmedabad, the Commissioner of the Noi'- 
thern Division and the Alunicipal Commissioner. From now on we 
must take up the effort to secure water. Councillors are servants 
of the people and we have a right to question them and, if they fail 
to discharge their responsibilities properly, even to ask them to 
resign. Under one of the sections of the [Municipal] Act, the 
M^unicipal Commissioner is appointed by the Government. We 
are also entitled to call the Municipal Commissioner and the 
Municipal Engineer to account; we have assembled here to take 
even further steps, if necessary. The larger the attendance at a 
meeting like this, discussing an issue of public importance the 
weightier will be its protest. I should like to request you all not 
to rest till you have succeeded in this effort. If we approach every 
problem as seriously as we would a task of the highest importance 

we are bound to succeed. We have the right to demand our 
money back.^ 


1 The meeting was called to protest against insufficient and irregular 
supply of water. Gandhiji presided. 

- Following are the remarks made by Gandhiji after the main resolution 
01 tne meeting had been moved and discussed. 
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We must protest^ for, otherwise, the officials will never know 
what we suffer; nor need we wait till the new elections, as it is 
quite likely that they may be delayed by a year. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandhu^ 13-1-1918 

67. LETTER TO A PUBLIC WORKER 

[After January ii, 1918\ 

I liked very much what you did. It did not take the Com- 
mhsioner^ more than a moment to come out in his true colours. 
I am not being censorious but I say it for your future guidance that, 
when the Commissioner refused to sec all the members of the depu¬ 
tation, the secretaries would have done well, out of sclf-rcspcct, to 
withdraw^ .. ,. Mr. Pratt’s error will make things easier for the 
people. If he wants to ignore the Gujarat Sabha, let him.^ If you 
are strong enough, stand by the people fearlessly and advise them not 
to pay the assessment. If you are arrested in consequence, you will 
have done your duty. . . .Don’t worry about the results. This 
is what satyagraha means. You may be sure this is the only way 
to win the fullest respect for ourselves. Quite likely, we may not 
succeed in the immediate present. It is our supreme duty to take 
every occasion to show in action the wonderful power of satya¬ 
graha. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


1 This was the Commissioner of the Northern Division, F. G. Pratt. 

^ Excessive rainfall in 1917 had caused failure of crops in the Kheda district. 
The Gujarat Sabha, a body established in 1884 to represent people’s grievances 
to the Government, had supported the peasants’ demand for postponement of 
land revenue assessment. On January 1, the Sabha wrote to the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment urging exemption in some cases and postponement in otliers. Gandhiji 
visited Ahmedabad and, after a study of the problem, advised the Sabha, of 
which he was President, to ask the people to suspend payment till a reply had 
been received from the Bombay Government. He also suggested to the Sabha 
to lead a deputation to the Commissioner. On January 10, the Sabha sought an 
appointment. When the deputation called at the office of the Commissioner, 
he agreed to sec only the Secretaries, Krishnalal Desai and G. V. Mavlankar. 
Gandhiji was informed of this by telegram. 

^ During the interview, the Commissioner had stated that he might re¬ 
commend to Government that the Sabha be declared an illegal body. 



68. LETTER TO A PUBLIC WORKER 


[After January IJ 1918^ 

I have your letter and telegram. I was fully reassured by 
them. Do not back out of the task you have undertaken. In 
fact you don’t need me or anyone else. Those who arc unable to 
pay the land revenue will remain so, whether or no the Govern¬ 
ment admits their inability. Why should they pay it, then? This 
is all you have to explain to the people. Even if only one person 
remains firm, he will have won the battle. From this, we shall 
be able to raise a new crop. Go ahead fearlessly, 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


69, REPLY TO TEACHERK DEPUTATION^ 

[Sabarmati, 

Before January 13, 1918] 

To those of you who would like to have jobs, I can at present 
offer two kinds of work: (1) Construction work on a building for 
this Satyagraha Ashram is about to begin. If anyone desiring em¬ 
ployment agrees to work on this, I shall very much appreciate his 
help, I can pay him Rs. 15/- p.m. I feel, too, that, if they help 
to build the Ashram with their labour, they will not only earn 
much credit for themselves, but also raise the prestige of the Ashram. 
(2) I can also arrange that those of you who would like to pro¬ 
mote swadeshi industries are taught hand-weaving free of charge. 
I can do more: supply the required yarn and help to market the 
cloth woven. Those who are so inclined may therefore let me 
know. I think this is probably the best way of combining self- 
interest with service to the country. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 13-1-1918 


1 The teachers, as reported by the paper, represented to Gandhiji that 
they had resigned their jobs with effect from January 1, 1918, and that some 
of them wanted, with his help, to start indigenous industries. 

XIV-10 



70. LETTER TO ESTHER FAERI.NG 


Motihari, 
January 13, ISIS'- 

MY DEAR ESTHER, 

Having been wandering about, I have not been abl(^ to reply 
to your letters. I was in Calcutta, thence went to Bombay and the 
Ashram and returned only yesterday. I had varied experiences 
which I cannot describe for want of time. 

To say that perfection is not attainable on this earth is to deny 
God. The statement about impossibility of ridding ourselves of sin 
clearly refers to a stage in life. But we need not search scriptures 
in support of the assertion. We do sec men constantly becoming 
better under effort and discipline. There is no occasion for limit¬ 
ing the capacity for improvement. Life to me would lose all its 
interest if I felt that I could not attain perfect love on earth. After 
all, what matters is that our capacity for loving ever expands. It is 
a slow process. How shall you love the men who thwart you 
even in well-doing? And yet that is the time of supreme test. 

I hope that you arc now enjoying greater peace of mind. Let 
your love for the A.shram be a source^ of strength in your attempt 
to do your duty thereh The Ashram is undoubtedly intended to 
teach us to do our assigned task with the utmost attention and 
with cheerfulness. There is meaning in our wishes (however pure) 
not being fulfilled. Not our will but His will be done. 

I hope you are making progress in your Tamil lessons. 

Did you receive from Messrs Natesan & Co. a book they have 
brought out containing my speeches and writings ? I am sending 
you a copy of my speech in Calcutta on Social Service.'* 

With. love. 


My Dear Child, pp. 24-5 


Tours, 

Bapu 


' The date, November 13, 1918, assigned in Mahadev Desai’s published 
diary, is incorrect. 

The Original has service^’, obviously a misprint. 

^ Tinikoilur, in the South, 'where Esther Faering was at the time 
Vide Address at All-India Social Service Conference**, 31-12-1917. 



7L LETTER TO CHIMANLAL CHINAIWALA 


[MotihariJ 

Posh Sud 1 [January 13^ 1918^ 

BHAISHRI CHIMANLAL (cHINAIWALA), 

I have your letter. It is our duty to help every class of work¬ 
ers. I have no doubt about this. I have little faith in what goes 
under the name of ''co-operation”. I think our first task is to 
make a careful survey of the conditions of the working class. What 
does the worker earn? Where does he live? In what condition? 
How much does he spend ? How much does he save ? What debts 
does he incur? How many children has he? How does he bring 
them up? What was he previously? What brought about the 
change in his life? What is his present condition? It does not 
seem proper at all to start a co-operative society straightway, 
without finding answers to all these questions. It is necessary that 
we go into the midst of the working class. If we do, we can solve 
a number of problems in a very short time. For the moment, I 
should just advise you to mix with the workers and make yourself 
familiar with their condition. More when we meet, 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


72. LETTER TO E. L. L. HAMMOND 


MoTIHARIj 

January 14^ 1918 

TO 

E. L. L. Hammond, Esq. 

Secretary 

Provincial Recruiting Board 
Bihar and Orissa 

DEAR MR. HAMMOND, 

You will forgive me for not replying earlier to your letter of 
blank date in December.^ The fact is that I have been travelling 
out of Champaran. I returned only on the 12th instant. My 

^ The letter as reproduced in Select Documents on Mahatma Gandhi‘*s 
Movement in Champaran bears the date December 18. For the text of the letter, 
vide Appendix VII. 
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difficulty just now is that whilst the agrarian position remains 
uncertain, I would make no headway. The Agrarian Bill is now 
before the GounciL My way will be clearer after it is passed. I shall 
then try to follow out your suggestion and sec wha,t can be done. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Select Documents on Mahatma Gandhi'’s Movement in Champaran 


73. LETTER TO MATIIURADAS TRIKUMJV 

Motihari, 

January 14, 1918 

I think we shall only be doing an injustice in placing this 
translation before the people. The expenditure, therefore, has been 
wasted. But there is nothing else we can honestly do. For the 
present, this is all we need decide. Lay aside the translation and 
do not get it bound. Wc may publish the second and third parts 
as Vol. I. . . A translation in Gujarati should be simple, natural, 
free from grammatical errors and worthy of a plane beside the 
classics of literature. I don’t find a single one of tliesc qualities in 
this translation. , , ,I see that you have taken great pains over the 
proofs. We should take care to sec, as a matter of principle, that 
we don’t have to give errata and that no errors remain. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuni Prasadi 


74, LETTER TO RAMBHAU GOG ATE 


[Motihari,] 

Posh Sud 2 [January 14, 1918] 

BHAI RAMBHAU, 

I have your postcard. It will be all right if you pay me the 
amount in Indored 

Vondematararn from 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhi]i’s hand: CL W. 3615. (Jourlcsy: 
Bhai Kotwal 


^ Gandhijfs sister’s son. He brought out a selection of (Landhiji’s writ¬ 
ings in Gujarati under the title Mahatma Gandhini Vicharsrishti. 

^ Some lines are omitted here in the source. 

^ Gandhiji was to address the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan there. 



75. LETTER TO L. F, MORSHEAD 


Motihari, 
January 15^ 1918 

TO 

L. F. Morshead 
Commissioner 
Tirhut Division 
Bihar 

DEAR MR. MORSHEAD, 

I have youx' letter^ of the Hth instant. I have now carefully 
gone through the Bill. I see that I must revise the view that I 
took of Mr. Kennedy’s amendment- in my conversation with you. 
I fear that his amendment will not meet the case if it is to cover 
the whole of section 3. I can accept Amendment marked A in 
place of clause 2, section 3. Mr. Kennedy’s proviso marked B by 
you is wholly unacceptable. Clause 1 of section 3 is necessary 
for the repeal of contractual tinkathio?. Section 5 subject to the 
amendment suggested by me in my letter to the Government, dated 
19th December, is necessary to give effect to the other recommen¬ 
dation of the Committee beyond recognition of khuski^ contracts. 
My position is clear, I would consider pledging of a tenant’s land 
for the growing of particular crops as a revival of tinkathia, 
Mr, Kennedy’s effort, if I have understood him correctly, is devoted 
to securing such pledging. Between these two extremes there is 
no meeting ground. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

Select Documents on Mahatma GandhVs Movement in Champaran 


^ Vide Appendix VIII (a). Morshead had met Gandhiji on January 14 
and discussed the matter with him; vide Appendix VIII (b). 

^ For the text of this, vide Appendix VIII (a). 

3 This was a practice prevailing in the indigo-growing districts of Bihar. 
The landlords compelled their tenants to grow indigo, oats or sugarcane on three- 
twentieths of their holdings for paltry wages. 

^ The practice of enforcing unconditional indigo cultivation 



January 16, 1918 


TO 

The Editor 
THE STATESMAN 
[Calcutta] 

SIR, 

Mr. Irwin’s latest letter published in your issue of the 12th 
instant^ compels me to court the hospitality of your columns. So 
long as your correspondent confined himself to matters directly 
affecting himself, his misrepresentations did not much matter, as 
the real facts were as much within the knowledge of the Govern¬ 
ment and those who are concerned with the agrarian question in 
Ghamparan, as within mine. But in the letter under notice, he 
has travelled outside his jurisdiction as it were, and unchivalrous- 
ly attacked one of the most innocent women walking on the face 
of the earth (and this I say although she happens to be my wife) 
and has unpardonably referred to a question of the greatest moment, 
I mean, the cow protection question, without taking the precaution, 
as behoves a gentleman, of ascertaining facts at first hand. 

My address to the Gau Rakshini Sabha^ he could have easily 
obtained upon application to me. This at least was due to me 
as between man and man. Your correspondent accuses me of 
‘‘making a united attack on Saheb log (the landlords) who slaughter 
and eat cows daily”. This presupposes I was addressing a com¬ 
paratively microscopic audience of the planters’ ryots. The fact 
is that the audience was composed chiefly of the non-ryot class. 
But I had in mind a much bigger audience, and not merely the 
few thousand hearers before me. I spoke under a full sense of my 
responsibility. The question of cow protection is, in my opinion, 
as large as the Empire to which Mr. Irwin and I belong. I know 
that he is a proud father of a young lad of twenty-four, who has 
received by his gallantry the unique honour of a colonelcy at his 
age. Mr. Irwin can, if he will, obtain a greater honour for him- 

Mrwin’s letter of January 8 was published actually on January 11; 
vide Appendix IX. 

^ Vide “Speech on Cow Protection, Bettiah”, about October 9, 1917. 
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self by studying the cow question and taking his full share in its 
solution. He will, I promise, be then much better occupied than 
when he is dashing off his misrepresentations to be published in the 
Press and most unnecessarily preparing to bring 2,200 cases against 
his tenants for the sake of deriving the questionable pleasure of 
deeming me responsible for those cases. 

I said at the meeting that the Hindus had no warrant for 
resenting the slaughter of cows by their Mahomedan brethren, who 
kill them from religious conviction, so long as they themselves 
were a party to the killing by inches of thousands of cattle who 
were horribly ill-treated by their Hindu owners, to the drinking of 
milk drawn from cows in the inhuman dairies of Calcutta, and so 
long as they calmly contemplated the slaughter of thousands of 
cattle in the slaughter-houses of India for providing beef for the 
European and Christian residents of India. I suggested that the 
first step towards procuring full protection for cows was to put 
their own house in order by securing absolute immunity from ill- 
treatment of their cattle by Hindus themselves, and then to 
appeal to the Europeans to abstain from beef-eating whilst resident 
in India, or at least to procure beef from outside India. I added 
that in no case could the cow-protection propaganda, if it was to 
be based upon religious conviction, tolerate a sacrifice of Mahome- 
dans for the sake of saving cows, that the religious method of 
securing protection from Christians and Mahomedans alike was 
for Hindus to offer themselves a willing sacrifice of sufficient 
magnitude to draw out the merciful nature of Christians and 
Mahomedans. Rightly or wrongly, worship of the cow is ingrain¬ 
ed in the Hindu nature and I see no escape from a most bigoted 
and sanguinary strife over this question between Christians and 
Mahomedans on the one hand and Hindus on the other except 
in the fullest recognition and practice by the Hindus of the re¬ 
ligion of ahimsa, which it is my self-imposed and humble mission 
in life to preach. Let the truth be faced. It must not be sup¬ 
posed that Hindus feel nothing about the cow slaughter going on 
for the European. I know that their wrath is today being buried 
under the awe inspired by the English, rule. But there is not a 
Hindu throughout the length and breadth of India who does 
not expect one day to free his land from cow slaughter. But con¬ 
trary to the genius of Hinduism as I know it, he would not mind 
forcing, even at the point of the sword, either the Christian or the 
Mahomedan to abandon cow slaughter. I wish to play my humble 
part in preventing such a catastrophe and I thank Mr. Irwin for 
having provided me with an opportunity of inviting him and 
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your readers to help me in my onerous mission. The mission may 
fail to prevent cow slaughter. But there is no reason why by 
patient plodding and consistent practice it should not succeed in 
showing the folly, the stupidity and the inhumanity of committing 
the crime of killing a fellow human being for the sake of saving 
a fellow animal. 

So much on behalf of the innocent cow. A word only for my 
innocent wife who will never even know the wrong your corres¬ 
pondent has done her. If Mr. Irwin would enjoy the honour 
of being introduced to her he will soon find out that Mrs. Gandhi 
is a simple woman, almost unlettered, who knows nothing of the 
two bazaars mentioned by him, even as I knew noiliing of them 
until very recently and some time after the cstablishmcmt of the 
rival bazaar referred to by Mr. Irwin, lie will then lurther assure 


himself that Mrs. Gandhi has had no hand in its establishment and 


is totally incapable of managing such a bazaar. Lastly, he will at 
once learn that Mrs. Gandhi's time is occupied in cooking for 
and serving the teachers conducting the school established in the 
dehat (interior) in question, in distributing medical relief and in 
moving amongst the women of the dehat with a view to giving 
them an idea of simple hygiene. Mrs. Gandhi, I may add, has 
not learnt the art of making speeches or addrcsssiiig letters to the 


Press. 

As to the rest of the letter, the less said the better. It is so 
full of palpable misrepresentations that it is difficult to deal with 
them with sufficient self-restraint. I can only say that I am try¬ 
ing to the best of my ability to fulfil the obligation I hold myself 
under, of promoting good-will between planters and ryots, and if 
I fail, it would not be due to want of efforts on my part, but 
it would be largely, if not entirely, due to the mischievous pro¬ 
paganda Mr. Irwin is carrying on openly and some others sub 
rosa in Ghamparan in order to nullify the effect of the report pub¬ 
lished by the Agrarian Committee, which was brought into being - 
not as Mr. Irwin falsely suggests at my request—but by the agita¬ 
tion carried on, as your files would demonstrate, by Mr. Irwin 
and his friends of the Anglo-Indian Association. If he is wise, he 
will abide by his written word, voluntarily and after full discuss¬ 
ion and deliberation, given by him at Ranchi. 


The Statesman^ 19-1-1918 


Tours, etc., 

M. K. Gandhi 



77. LETTER TO 5. K. RUDRA 


Motihari, 
January 16^ 1918 

DEAR MR. RUDRA,^ 

I am dictating this letter to Mr. Desai as, owing to an acute 
pain in the left side, I am disinclined to do much writing. What 
I want from you, if I can get it, is not a hastily written letter about 
the vernaculars, but a full, enthusiastic and eloquent plea for them 
which I can use for rousing the public to a sense of its duty in 
this matter. Why should you have teaching [in] the vernacular and 
answers in English ? Why should every lad have to know English ? 
Is it not enough if some men are specially trained in English in 
each Province so that they may diffuse among the nation through 
the vernaculars a knowledge of new discoveries and researches ? 
So doing, our boys and girls will become saturated with the new 
knowledge and we may expect a rejuvenation such as we have 
never witnessed during the past sixty years, I feel more and more 
that, if our boys are to assimilate facts of different sciences, they 
will only do so if they receive their training through the vernaculars. 
No half measures will brins; about this much needed reform. Un- 
til we attain this state of things, I fear that we shall have to let 
the Englishmen think for us and we must continue slavishly to 
imitate them. No scheme of self-government can avert the catas¬ 
trophe if it does not involve this much needed change. If you 
feel with me^ I want your letter expressing the above views in your 
own language. 

I had a very nice time of it in Calcutta, but not in the Con¬ 
gress pandal.2 It was all outside the pandal. I was enraptured 
to witness the ^‘Post-Office’’^ performed by the Poet and his com¬ 
pany. Even as I dictate this, I seem to hear the exquisitely sweet 
voice of the Poet and the equally exquisite acting on the part of 
the sick boy. Bengali music has for me a charm all its own. I did 
not have enough of it, but what I did have had a most sooth¬ 
ing effect upon my nerves which are otherwise always on trial. 

^ Sushil Kumar Rudra; Principal, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, and a 
close associate and friend of G. F. Andrews 

^ The Congress was in session during December 29-31, 1917. 

^ A play by Tagore 
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You will be glad to learn that, at the Social Service Con¬ 
ference, I made full use of my privilege as President and as a 
lover of so much that is good in the Bengali life to speak strongly 
against Bengali provincialism.’ The audience did not resent it. 
It seemed to appreciate my remarks. I am sending you a copy 
of my address which, of course, does not contain the personal 
appeal mentioned above, 

I have not given you a tenth of my experiences, but Mr. Desai 
reminds me that I must give you one more. 1 attended a liumani- 
tarian League meeting. There, too, I was the President and I 
felt that I should be untrue to myself and the audience if I did 
not touch upon the devilish worship going on at the Kalighat. 
I therefore spoke about it without mincing words.- 1 was watching 
the audience while I was speaking. I am unable to say whether 
I made any impression upon it. Anyway I cased my conscience 
by referring to the matter fairly fully. If I had suiricicnt fire in 
me, I would stand in front of the lane leading to the Ghat and 
slop every man and woman from blaspheming God in the name of 
religion. 

I return your letter on the vernaculars to you to refresh 
your memory. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 



78. TELEGRAM TO GUJARAT SABHA^ 


[M0TIHARI3 

After January 16^ ISIS'] 

SHRIS PAREKH AND PATEL,- WHO MADE ENQUIRIES ON THE 
SPOT, MUST GIVE A CONVINCING REPLY BY ARGUMENT AND 
BY ILLUSTRATIONS. PRESS FOR AN INDEPENDENT INVESTIGATION. 
THE MOVEMENT HAS STARTED FROM THE PEOPLE AND YOU 
SHOULD PROVE THAT THE INTERVENTION OF SHRIS PAREKH 
AND PATEL AND OF THE GUJARAT SABHA HAS BEEN AT 
THEIR INSTANCE. THAT AGRICULTURISTS WHO HAVE TO 
BORROW OR TO SELL THEIR CATTLE IN ORDER TO PAY LAND 
REVENUE SHOULD NOT DO SO IS AN ADVICE WHICH I WOULD 
NOT HESITATE TO GIVE. THE GOVERNMENT MAY DO WHAT 
IT LIKES. IF THE HARDSHIP IS GENUINE AND THE WORKERS 
SKILFUL, THEY CANNOT BUT ACHIEVE SUCCESS. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel^ Vol. I 


^ The Gujarat Sabha advised the Kheda farmers on January 10 to refrain 
from paying land revenue. This was criticised by the Collector of Kheda dis¬ 
trict in a statement on January 14: “The Collector has full authority either to 
recover land revenue or to grant postponement, and I have issued my final 
orders only after a careful investigation of the crops in the district. In some 
villages of the district, where I felt relief was necessary, I have issued orders 
giving postponement of a part of the land revenue. Land holders must now, 
therefore, pay up their land revenue and the outstanding taqavi. If, neverthe¬ 
less, anyone influenced by the wrong advice which is being given to them refuses 
to pay up his land revenue dues, I shall be compelled to take stringent legal 
measures against him.” This was followed by a statement from the Government 
of Bombay on January 16, which supported the Collector’s action, questioned 
the locus standi of the Gujarat Sabha in Ahmedabad in advising the farmers of 
Kheda, described the issue of such advice as “thoughtless and mischievous” 
and asserted that the Government would not allow “any intervention in the 
normal work of the collection of land revenue dues” in the “rich and fertile 
district”. On being telegraphically informed of this statement, Gandhiji sent 
this telegram to the Sabha. 

^ Gokuldas Parekh and Vithalbhai Patel who went to Nadiad on December 
12 and visited about 20 villages in Kapadvanj and Thasra talukas and studied 
the problem first hand. They submitted a report to the Gujarat Sabha, 



75. LETTER TO D. J. REID 


MOTIHARI3 

January 17^ 1918 

DEAR MR. REID^J 

I did not know whilst I had the privilege of working with 
you, what it meant for you to be on that Committee. I know 
now what risks you ran. I do not oiler you my sympat ly or I 
know that you arc unaffected by the campaign of calumny Messrs 
Irwin and Jameson arc leading. Public men who wish to woik 
honestly can only rely upon the approbation of their own conscience. 
No other cerliricatc is worth anything lor them. May you have 
strength to bear the fire through which you aic passing. 

I hope you had a nice time in Ceylon. 

7~onrs sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: C.^V. 4447 


80. LETTER TO JAMNADAS GxiNDHl 

Motiiiari, 

Posh Sud 5 [January 17, 1918] 

CHI. JAMNADAS, 

1 have your letter. If Meva can stay by hcisclf with nie, I 
can arrange to have her here. The Doctor may send lici^ ^ ^ 
company of some reliable person or with you. Aftci leaving cr 

here, you can go back. 

There are four ladies working here, Narhari s wile, 
Mahadev’s, Anandibai^ (a widow) and Avantikabai. I propose 
to assign them to different villages. Three of them arc even now 
in villages. Ba, too, is in a village working among the women 

there. 

^General Secretary, Bihar Planters’ Association and member, Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council; he served on the Ghamparan Enquiry Committee 
appointed on June 10, 1917, to go into the Indigo labourers’ question. 

2 Originally from Mahila Ashram at Poona, she joined the team of socia 
workers in Ghamparan; later, in February 1918, started teaching in the sc oo 
at Bhitiharwa. 
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You have suffered long enough from the injury caused by the 
nail. I hope you are absolutely free from it now. 

Ramdas has purposely joined the tailor’s. He wants to earn 
a little and also have some experience of unpleasant conditions. 
He did not leave in a pique. I was pleased that he went. He 
will get seasoned. He does not expect and should not expect any 
monetary help from me. 

The question you have asked arises because of the changes 
that have taken place in my life. If I had beeiij from the begin¬ 
ning, a poor man with no interest other than in the service of the 
country, nothing more would have been expected of me. I could 
then have brought up my children according to my ideals, and 
they, on their part, would have been free, on growing up, to follow 
a path different from mine. In that case, they would expect from 
me nothing more than my blessings. I could have claimed this 
right if I had always been a poor man; if so, I should be able 
to claim it even now. Parents may change their ideals; when 
they do, the children should either follow them or gently part 
company with them. Only if this happens can everyone enjoy 
swaraj. 

When an employer becomes what you have pictured, the 
employee has the right to leave his service. He should only take 
care that the master is not put into difficulty immediately. If the 
employer becomes an outright brute, the employee may leave his 
service regardless of what may happen to the master’s business. He 
may also give up service if others under the master behave that 
way. There cannot be, however, one single rule to fit all circums¬ 
tances. One can decide only with reference to a given situation. 

When a Kshatriya has lost all his weapons, he fights with his 
bare hands and feet and dies fighting. On this point, too, one 
cannot lay down an absolute rule. There may be occasions when, 
losing his weapons, the Kshatriya will surrender and then fight again 
after securing new ones. 

It is not correct to say that the truth has been discovered in 
the West. One is right in holding that truth and non-violence are 
the same thing. The one includes the other. If anyone vowed to 
non-violence speaks or acts untruth, he will be violating his vow 
If a man dedicated to truth commits violence, he will sacrifice 
truth. Even if a man refuses to reply, out of fear, he will be 
violating the vow of non-violence. 

If We think of Shri Krishna as the ground of all being and 
not as a human figure, all doubts will vanish. He is an imaginary 
figure, but He has so taken possession of the Hindu heart that He 
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exists in body more truly than we do. Of a certainty, Shri Krishna 
will live as long as Hinduism lives. 

There is much more I can write, but I shall not now. Even 
this I have set down in the midst of difficult circumstances. 

Blessings from 


CHI. MEVA, 

If you have the courage to stay with me by yourself, do come. 
I shall improve your health and you may try to be a daughter to 
me and so help me to forget the want of one. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G. W. 5724. Courtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


8L LETTER TO JAMNADAS GANDHI 


Motihari, 

Posh Sud 6 {^January 18, 1918] 

CHI, JAMNADAS, 

I am dictating this letter to you and not writing it myself, for 
otherwise there may be none at all. You arc right in what you 
say about things being dear. To keep oneself away from relishing 
food even while living in daily company with it is a great vow 
to observe. Only an exceptional man can do so and moksha is 
for such a man alone. We may, as yet, only make the attempt. 
Keep the vow as best as you can. I think I am myself unworthy 
at present to speak with any very great authority on this subject. 
Prof. Kripalani^ went to jail the day before yesterday and we obser¬ 
ved a fast. The joy I knew on that day is not mine today. I broke 
the fast yesterday and had fruits to eat; they were sweet enough, 
but I ate them without zest and so was full of joy; however, less 
[than on the previous day]. I know that, trying to find pleasure 
in food that is not particularly savoury, I ate too much today and 
in consequence I am ill at ease in my mind, not happy. Thus, 
despite the fact of my diet being limited to five articles [during 
the course of a day] and altogether devoid of the savours which 


1J. B. Kripalani; vide An Autobiography, Part V, Gh. XIII & XVII. 
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make food tasty, the palate continues to extract its pleasure and the 
atman suffers. If, at the age of 49 and despite this effort at discipline, 
I have not succeeded in bringing my palate fully under control, 
what may you do, in the prime of youth and living surrounded 
by all manner of dainties. I can guess the answer well enough. 
To be sure, it is my intense desire that you and other young men 
who have understood the importance of self-control in this matter 
and are endeavouring, in my company, to achieve it, may outdo 
me. You can. I have struggled long to attain complete mastery. 
More than this, I shall write when I am worthy enough to do so. 

It is quite likely that earth will have no effect on a deep 
wound. Keep up patiently the treatment you are following, that 
of inserting a cloth plug. If you cannot manage the insertion 
well, take the Doctor’s help. The wound should not remain unheal¬ 
ed for very long now. 

You may put me any questions you like. I shall reply when 
I find the time. 

Blessings from 


From the Gujarati original in Mahadev Desai’s hand, signed by Gandhiji: 
G. W. 5725. Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


82. LETTER TO K. K MEHTA 


Motihari, 
January 18^ 1918 

DEAR KALYANBHAI, 

I have your letter. I can see only two ways. One, the better 
of the two, is this : the woman should put her education to the 
right use and try to improve the husband to whom fate has joined 
her. Women have done this before now and, if this one shows 
such a spirit today, all concerned will soon be happy. She must 
be wise in spirit to succeed in this task. If she is not so well equip¬ 
ped, she should make bold and plainly refuse to go and live with 
her husband. If there is reason to fear pressure on her in her 
parents’ home, she will have every right to leave it. In that case, 
some friend should give her shelter. If this cannot be done in a 
village, she may be removed from there. I should like you to 
put your friendship to some use by protecting the woman. Please 
try the better way first. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 



83. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Motihari, 

Posh Sud 8 [January 20, 1918] 

CHI. MAGANLAL, 

I am likely to have a battle royal over Mahomed Ali. If India 
carries out my plan, the Government of India will be properly 
humbled. Hindus and Muslims, never united, will become so, 
mother cow will be safe and we shall hear the triumph of non¬ 
violence proclaimed all over the world. Before all this comes to 
pass, however, I shall have to go through an ordeal myself. A 
power which has till now brooked opposition from no Indian is 
sure to fight as if for its very life when defied by a handful of 
Indians, Its fury then will be almost unbearable. But I am 
resolved to face it all. I mention this to remind you to be careful 
that in the storm that will follow we do not lose, whether in our 
wisdom or folly, the money that we have received for the Ashram. 
I have already told you there should be nothing in my name, at 
any place. Keep everything in your name. Transfer cvciything 
standing in my name to yours. The receipt for the money which 
Revashankarbhai has deposited in the bank at Bombay is 
probably in our joint names, his and mine. My name in it should 
be replaced by yours. You should make your will to provide 
against accidents, nominating the Doctor your heir and executor. 
Your plan of work has been chalked out. You must devote your¬ 
self to weaving and agriculture. You should so train Santok^ that 
she may join you whole-heartedly in this work. Simultaneously 
with this and in order that you may succeed in it, you have to 
address yourself to the almost superhuman task of moulding 
Radha^ and Rukhi^ to be ideal girls. For this, you will need to 
observe always the highest of dharma. Naturally enough, there¬ 
fore, you will be daily advancing towards moksha, and so in this 
work your satyagraha and your patriotic services will find their 
consummation. All the money we have is for these two activities 
and for the National School. That will also continue to be the 
position in law. The amounts that will be transferred to your 


* Addressee’s wife 
2 ^ Addressee’s daughters 
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name will not become your property, but will be treated as dona¬ 
tions in aid of our activities. But do not rely on my interpretation 
of the law. Consult Shri Krishnalal, Mavlankar and others. 
Drink deep the draught of love from anywhere and everywhere, 
like that cowherd^ of Dwarka, no matter even if you have to steal 
the thing. The more you drink of it, the greater will be your 
bliss and you will have had your heart’s desire. If the handloom, 
which they formerly worked in the pit, had been flourishing today 
and if we had been spinning all the yarn we require, we would 
not, with all this cotton available, have to face this terrible rise 
in the prices of cloth. Here people shiver in the cold for want of 
clothes. Every moment I realize the value of cloth. Either I 
have to supply myself with plenty of covering so that I may sleep 
outside and have oxygen, or for want of such covering suffocate 
in a box-like room, swallowing again my own carbonic acid gas. 
My only prayer, and my blessing as well, is that you may have 
the necessary strength to realize your aspirations and fulfil my 
hopes. In all that you do, please consult the Ashram inmates and 
the teachers of the National School. I hope to be there at the latest 
by the 17th or the 18th of February, But it occurred to me this 
morning that I had better write about all this immediately to you. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a copy of the Gujarati original: G. W. 5726. Courtesy: Radhabehn 
Ghoudhri 


84. LETTER TO J. L. MAFFET 


Motihari, 

January 2f 1918 

DEAR MR. MAFFEY, 

I thank you for your two letters. 

I fear that probably I have failed to convey my full meaning 
in my letter,- Matters so delicate as the one regarding Messrs Ali 
brothers are least satisfactorily handled by correspondence. It 
would perhaps be better, if you think it advisable, that I should 
run down to Delhi and first have a chat with you and then, if 
it is considered necessary,, I should wait on His Excellency. Will 


1 Shri Krishna 

2 Vide “Letter to J. L. MafFey”, 1-1-1918. 
XIV-11 
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you please consider my suggestion and let me know what you 


Tours sincerely^ 

N. A« I.: Home, Political (Deposit): February 1918, No. 29 


85. LETTER TO MESSRS LIENGIER & CO. 


Motihari (Bihar) , 

January 21, 1918 

Messrs Liengier & Co. 

Madura 

The method that I have adopted for reinstating those who 
have left oS weaving is to supply them with yarn, at the lowest 
market rates, to buy out all the cloth they may manufacture, for 
cash, at the highest market rates, the yarn to be paid for in instal¬ 
ments, without interest, convenient to the weaver. This has en¬ 
abled them to earn at the rate of about Rs. 17 per month. These 
weavers do not give their whole time to weaving and their manu¬ 
facture is confined to the coarsest cloth. They do not want to as¬ 
pire higher and what they earn is enough for their wants. But I 
know that a clever weaver manufacturing finer counts, with per¬ 
haps a little pattern-work, can make twenty-five rupees per month. 
Every weaver lost to the country is, in my opinion, so much national 
waste, and every weaver reinstated is so much national gain. What¬ 
ever the plan you may adopt, I would like you to keep me inform¬ 
ed of your activity from time to time. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


86. LETTER TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Motihari, 

January 21, \_1918\ 

DEAR GURUDEV, 

For my forthcoming address before the Hindi Sammelan^ 

at Indore, I am trying to collect the opinions of leaders of thought 
on the following questions: 


1 Vide “Speech at Hindi Sahitya Sammelan’’, 29-3-1918. 
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(i) Is not Hindi (as Bkasha^ or Urdu) the only possible national 
language for inter-provincial intercourse and for all other national 
proceedings ? 

(ii) Should not Hindi be the language principally used at 
the forthcoming Congress? 

(iii) Is it not desirable and possible to give the highest 
teaching in our schools and colleges through the vernaculars ? And 
should not Hindi be made a compulsory second language in all 
our post-primary schools ? 

I feel that if we are to touch the masses and if national ser¬ 
vants are to come in contact with the masses all over India, the 
questions set forth above have to be immediately solved and ought 
to be treated as of the utmost urgency. Will you kindly favour me 
with your reply, at your early convenience?- 

I am. 

Tours sincerely, 

M, K, Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original in Mahadev Desai’s hand; G.N. 2765 


87. LETTER TO A FRIEND 


[Motihari,] 
January 21, 1918 

The question who should write a preface to a volume^ of my 
speeches and writings, or whether there should be any preface at all, 
can be answered after I know the publisher’s name and his motive. 
If the volume is to be brought out by a firm for making profit, it 
will need a preface by Sarojini^, If by a pious Vaishnava, to be sure 
he should approach Ranchhodbhai^. If a third party, who does 
not know me, comes across my writings and he wants someone to 
under-write sales, he should seek out a friend, that is Dr, Mehta. If 
you and Mathuradas are to father the volume, it would need no 
preface at all. At present, I am known all over as if I were one of 
the wild animals in the Felix Circus and, so, it will not be necessary 

^ Language 

- Tagore wrote back: “Of course Hindi is the only possible national lang¬ 
uage for inter-provincial intercourse in India. But. . .1 think we cannot enforce 
it for a long time to come.’’ 

3 Mahatma Gandhini VicharsTishti, edited by Mathuradas Trikumji 

4 Sarojini Naidu, the poetess 

^ Ranchhodlal Patwari 
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to put a stamp on me except for tlie reasons mentioned above, T1 
desire that, while the sea of my thoughts is yet in tide^ as mar 
people as possible should be enabled to have a plunge in it withoi 
loss of time^ is the only proper motive for bringing out a volum 
I am, of course, in love with these ideas so that I would natural 
desire that the largest number of people be given a chance to res 
them. At present, therefore, I am also one of the sponsors of tl 
plan for publishing a volume. Where, then, is the need for a pr 
face? My life itself is the best preface. Those who can w 
read it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


88. LETTER TO REVENUE SECRETARY 


January 24, 191 

TO 

The Secretary to 
Revenue Department 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha^ has su 
plied me with the papers given to him about the Charnparan Agr 
rian Bill. I note therein a memorandum submitted by the Champ 
ran members of the Bihar Planters' Associadon,^ as also one fre 
the managers of the Sirnie Concern. These memoranda as a] 
certain other papers call for a reply for the consideration of t 
Select Committee. 

Before, however, offering my observations I wish to subn 
that, if it is at all the intention of the Government to make mai 
rial alterations in the Bill, a representative on behalf of the raiy^ 
should be appointed to the Council and should also be on the Seh 
Committee. And I feel that nobody is so capable of sufficien 
representing these interests as Babu Brajkishore Prasad or myse 
and I hope my submission will receive from the Government t 
attention it deserves. 

^ The original has 1917, which is obviously a misprint. 

2 Member of Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. He was also on 
Select Committee to which the Charnparan Agrarian Bill had been referred 

3 This was on January 5. Vide Appendix X. 
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In considering the provisions of the Bill, it is, in my humble 
opinion, of paramount importance for all concerned to remember 
that the Government have proclaimed to the raiyats their decision 
upon the Committee’s recommendations^ It is respectfully sug- 
s:ested that the Bill is in fulfilment of the assurance issued to the 
raiyats in the said proclamation. The Bill, therefore, does not 
admit of any alteration in any material respect. As it is, owing to 
the acrimonious correspondence going on in the Press and all sorts 
of rumours set afloat by interested parties,*the raiyats are becoming 
restive. Bis dat qui cito dat applies in the present instance with pecu¬ 
liar force. Any undue delay in passing the Bill may spell disaster. I, 
therefore, urge that the Bill should be placed on the Statute-book 
of the province as expeditiously as possible. 

Coming to the examination of the papers in question, I shall 
first take the Champaran Planters’ memorandum. Generally speak¬ 
ing, it is a paper containing a series of misrepresentations completely 
disentitling it to any weight being attached to it. The memorandum 
states that the Agrarian Committee was '^admittedly appointed to 
allay an artificial agitation”. The fact is that it was appointed 
in answer to the agitation set up by the planters in expectation of the 
raiyats'' agitation being thereby stopped or suppressed. I cite in sup¬ 
port the following extract from the Pioneer^ the leading organ of 
Anglo-Indian opinion in the country. In its issue of about the 
middle of May 1917, it said: 

It appears to us that the Government of Bihar and Orissa would do well 
forthwith to appoint a commission to investigate the differences which exist 
between the planters and the raiyats in the Indigo districts. It is difficult 
to see what good can come of Mr. Gandhi’s investigations. But an enquiry 
conducted with strict impartiality by a commission containing possibly 
a non-official element, would give both sides a fair opportunity of stating 
their case, and ought to result in a lasting peace. 

And by the beginning of June the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa decided to appoint the Champaran Agrarian Committee. 
On the 8th of June, 1917, the Secretary^ of the European 
Association addressed a letter to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa saying: 


^ The orders of the Government were embodied in their resolution of Octo¬ 
ber 18, 1917, which along with the Enquiry Committee Report was published 
in the Bihar and Orissa Gazette and in local languages for distribution among rai¬ 
yats. 


2 Alec Marsh 
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My Council observe with great satisfaction the decision of y( 
Government to appoint a Committee to enquire and investigate into i 
relations between landlords and tenants in the Province of Bihar a 
Orissa. 

The memorandum says that the raiyats^ agitation was “ar 
heiar’ and organized outside Champaran. The fact is that it w 
and has been solely confined to Cliamparan and an agitation 
which large masses of men took part could hardly be called t 
'birtificial agitation”. The memorandum says “the agitation w 
ill no way the consequence of any widespread grievances”. TI 
Government's own finding and the voluminous papers product 
before the Committee by the Government completely contradi 
this statement. 

It would hardly be dignified for me to notice the many ui 
called for and groundless aspersions cast upon the Agrarian Con 
mittee. 

I will now take up the various amendments to the provisioi 
of the Bill proposed by the Champaran planters in the memc 
randum. 

Amendments to Section 3, Clause (1): Nothing perhaps ca 
surpass in recklessness the statement made in the memorandm 
that the Bill 

proposes to abolish without compensation and for no adequate reason 
system (tinkathia) which has been in existence for over a hundred years. 

Such a statement is made in face of the fact that the Bill is design 
cd to give partial and, in my opinion, inadequate relief from th 
extortionate compensation taken by the planter for ending a sys 
tern when it had ceased to become a paying proposition to them 
One planter has even made a boast in the Press of the fact tha 
he has taken Rs. 3,20,000 from his raiyats as tawan^ and has mad' 
addition to his rent-roll of an annual income of Rs. 52,000 by tak 
ing sharahheshi^. And there are several such planters. 

The whole of the argument advanced in the memorandun 
about the khushki system simply shows that the signatories desire i 
modified revival of tinkathid under the name of khushki. By khushk 
I understand a contract voluntarily entered into by the raiyat tc 
supply a particular produce to his landlord for a fair price to b€ 


' Penalty 

2 An increase in the rent 
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mutually agreed upon. Any clause in the contract binding the 
raiyat to grow a particular crop on the whole or a portion of his 
land or in a particular plot even selected by himself would imme¬ 
diately rob it of the voluntary nature, and the raiyat is deprived of 
the right to use his land as he chooses. Such a clause would contra¬ 
vene the provisions of Section 23 read with Section 178 (3) (b) of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. The system of advances has in the past 
operated as a bait and as a snare. A khushki contract should 
have nothing to do with the land of the raiyat. It should only pro¬ 
vide for the delivery by the raiyat to the planter of so much of 
indigo by weight at a rate mutually agreed upon. The raiyat may 
produce the indigo on his own land or purchase it from others or 
get it from any other source. Once his land is brought in the con¬ 
tract, the inevitable result will be that the same sense of obligation 
with which the growing of indigo has up to now been connected 
and which it is the desire of the Agrarian Committee and of the 
Government to remove, in the interest of the future peace of the 
district, will gradually creep in the mind of the raiyat and will in 
time overpower him. It might be mentioned that the prime con¬ 
cern of the Legislature is not so much the prosperity or even the 
existence of an industry as the welfare of the raiyats. If the raiyat 
is to be freed entirely from the baneful effects of iinkatkia, the 
khushki system must (a) leave him free to obtain the particular crop 
he undertakes to supply where he likes and how he likes, his 
obligation being limited to supply the quantity agreed upon; 
(b) make the period of khushki contracts as short as possible; 
and (c) give him the market rate of the produce supplied by 
him. 

The amendments (b) and (c) to Section 3(1) proposed in the 
memorandum, as they fail to satisfy the tests set forth above, are 
wholly unacceptable from the raiyats^ standpoint. 

Coming to the amendment (a) to Section 3(1) proposed in the 
memorandum extending the period of termination of tinkaihia^ whe¬ 
ther as an incident of tenancy or whether arising from sattas or 
agreements, to 1920, it is a most dangerous proposition and in breach 
of the undertaking of the three principal concerns referred to 
in the Committee’s report. The Committee’s recommendation that 
it should stand abolished as from October 1917 is the one recom¬ 
mendation which is already being acted upon. Acceptance, now, 
of the proposal of the Ghamparan planters who have signed the 
memorandum, would reopen the sore and give rise to unthinkable 
result[s]. The proposal is designed virtually to nullify the effects of 
the Committee’s report and the Government proclaiu^^tion based 
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tliercoii- The chief I'eason for continuing the system is sai 
to be that planters have already got seed and made arrangemen 
for the future growing of indigo. It must not, howewer^ be forgotte 
that khushki is at their disposal and they can make use of the secc 
machinery and everything under it. It is true that real khiishl 
will not give them that hold on the raiyals which the saltas do an 
will not give them the exorbitant profits^ too, that tln^y have hithei 
to received. But they never had a right in equity to any such one 
sided advantages. Consider [it] how we may, it is difficult t 
lind a proper justification for continuing the system. 

As to amendment (d) to Section 3(1) which seeks to continu 
the obligation until advances are repaid, 1 am sorry to find tha 
even the Board of Revenue has fallen into tin; trap. A moment’ 
thought will show that such a continuance may even lead to cndlcs 
continnation of the obligation, to harassments and to [a] crop oria\ 
suits. There will be nothing to prevent a planter from never askin; 
a raiyat for a refund of the advance and thus an ignorant raiyat ma 
for ever remain in serfdom. I hope it will not be contended tha 
the planter should have security for refund of the advances. The 
do not need it. The raiyats are their tenants and they have th 
fullest hold upon them for any financial obligation, and 1 canno 
help saying that the proposed amendment is merely a device fo 
keeping on foot the pernicious system as long as possible. Th' 
whole of the soothing effect of the proposed legislation will b( 
practically neutralized if the amendment in question is acccptcc 
and [it] will put Champaran in a ferment. 

Amendments Proposed to Section 4 (''Siiarahbeshi : Th( 
first amendment to this Section is based on a representation made 
the managers of Sirnie Concern. But the amendment as it is wordec 
proposes to reopen the question of the rate of reduction to be allowcc 
not only in the case of Sirnie but also of Jalha and Motihari Con 
cerns. There is absolutely no reason why the matter should be re 
opened. Mr. Irwin of the Motihari Concern was party to the 
compromise. As to the Sirnie case, I do not know that I am fre( 
to interpret the attitude of the Agrarian Committee in the matter, 
I can only say that, without a fresh reference to the Agrarian Com¬ 
mittee, it is not possible to go behind the figures as they are a 
result of a solemn compromise, not merely as between the Com¬ 
mittee and the planters, but also as between the different interest 
represented on the Committee itself. The compromise was one 
and an indivisible whole and one cannot break a part of it without 
breaking the whole. It is not true as stated in his representa- 
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tion that Mr. Bion^ was not called to give evidence or given opportu¬ 
nity of having any statements recorded. Not only did he come 
under the general notice issued to all to send in their statements 
if they wanted to give any evidence, but he had received a special 
call from the Committee’s report to show that, in fixing the rate 
of reduction in the enhancements, the sole determining factor was 
not the rates at which the enhancements were made. The reason¬ 
ing applied to the case is generally applicable to the case of Jalha 
also. 


Amendment to Section 4(2) : There is one point on which it is 
possible to agree with the Champaran planters’ memorandum. 
That the rental fixed under the Bill should be final and binding 
is fair; but any amendment that may be made will have to carefully 
guard the right of appeal on grounds of irregularity and want of 
jurisdiction. 

Section 5 of the Bill : I have already sent in my amendment 
to the effect that the words ‘'grown upon the land of his tenancy 
or any portion thereof” be omitted from the Section. I have ex¬ 
plained in the earlier part of this letter, when dealing with tin- 
kathia, why in a khushki contract no reference to the land of the 
raijat should be made. 

There are two amendments to this Section proposed by the 
Champaran planters in the memorandum. 

The first is that the word "three” of Clause (1) should be substi¬ 
tuted by the word "five”. In other words, it is urged that sattas 
be limited to five years and not to three years only. The fact that 
even three years are granted is a concession. The period of 
khushki contracts should be as short as possible. The memo¬ 
randum deplores the proposed termination of long-term sattas 
forgetting that not a single planter witness before the Committee 
has the hardihood to defend long-term sattas and some of them 
went even so far as to say that they did not enforce their sattas. 
Speaking of sugarcane sattas^ Mn Gordon Canning- said thaf"there 
were sattas entered into when he started sugarcane, but they were 
not enforced and might be regarded as a dead letter”. 

The other suggestion in the memorandum is that the raiyats 
should infinitely prefer to be paid at a flat rate based on the area 
of the land in which the specified crop is grown rather than by 
weight or appraisement. This is contrary to my experience. The 

^ Proprietor of Simie Concern 

^ Manager of Pursa Concern 
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real object, it may be observed, is here too as elsewhere a revival < 

tinkathiaJ 

Select Documents on Mahatma Gandhi’s Movement in Champaran 


89. LETTER TO DR. KULKARNI 


[Motihari. 

January 24^ 191 

DEAR DR. KULKARNI, 

When I posted my last letter to you, I had read the litera 
ture [sent by] you, but for me it was not convincing enough t 
turn me from my experiment. What you say is cither true o 
untrue. If salt is the panacea for all evils, no effort should be sparec 
to double or even to quadruple its consumption. What I requir 
is statistics showing successful treatment of plague, etc., by the salin 
method. Having read a great deal against the use of salt in book 
on vegetarianism, I wanted to make the experiment on myself 
Nearly 7 years ago Mrs. Gandhi was suffering from copious hae 
morrhage. I was treating her with Kuhne baths and a strict dietary 
When I was almost in despair, I thought of the reasoning appliec 
against salt by Mrs. Wallace and against pulses by Dr. Haig. Salt 
Dr. Wallace has argued, is an irritant and a stimulant. Beinj 
inorganic it passes out without being assimilated, but in its passag( 
making a great deal of mischief. It unduly excites the salivary 
glands, irritates the stomach and thus induces men to eat mor( 
than they need, and taxing the organs unduly, it impoverishes th( 
blood. Both Mrs. Gandhi and I were, like most people, lovers o. 
salt and ate large quantities of it. I argued to myself that probabl) 
the introduction of salt in the system was responsible for the 
continuation of her illness. I need not enter into the reasoning 
applied by me to the pulses. I was myself at this time ordinarily 
hale and hearty. Certainly no change on the score of health was 
called for. But discovering that I could not wean Mrs, Gandhi 
from the use of salt and pulses without doing so myself, I left them 
off and so did she. There was no other change made in the treat¬ 
ment. Within a week’s time she was free from haemorrhage and she 

^ A week later Gaadhiji met W. Maude, Member of the Executive 
Council, Government of Bihar and Orissa, and had a detailed discussion with 
him on hhushkt^ sharahbeshi and related matters. No report of the interview 
other than a note by Maude is available; vide Appendix XL 
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who was, at the time of change, a skeleton quickly put on flesh,^ I 
have ever since remained without salt. The condiment has such 
a hold upon her that she could not resist the temptation when there 
was no necessity for it. So when she had completely recovered, she 
took to salt eating. She does have haemorrhages now and then, and 
leaving off salt and taking friction baths enables her to recover 
quickly. During the seven years of my experiments, I have treated 
asthmatics and patients suffering from other lung diseases with a 
saltless diet, and they have almost invariably responded. As for 
myself, I have not suffered from serious illnesses any more than 
those with whom I come in daily contact. This saltless diet has, 
I believe, materially assisted me in my hrahmacharya vow. With 
these experiences before me, your persistent advocacy of salt has 
come upon me with somewhat of a shock. There is one great change 
in me which I have been noticing and which I have discussed 
with medical friends without getting any light from them. If I 
receive a wound, it heals more quickly than before, I experience 
no feeling of excessive fatigue after long walks. But I seem to 
have become a green stick. The skin has become too tender and 
delicate. A knife would tear it, much more quickly than anybody 
else’s. Although I invariably walk barefoot, the soles of my feet 
refuse to become tough and hard, as would anybody else’s. My 
gums have become flabby and the few teeth I have left are more 
ornamental than useful. Is it possible that this delicateness is a 
result of a saltless diet ? Of course, there are so many other changes 
that I have made in my life that it is difficult to single out salt for 
my condemnation. If I had not noticed this deterioration in me— 
if it is a deterioration—I should have, owing to the many other 
advantages I have experienced, very actively advocated a saltless 
diet. If I received some enlightened assistance from you, I would 
like, if it be for a temporary period, to go back to salt and watch 
its results upon my system. I was already conferring with Dr, Dev 
upon the advisability of interrupting my experiment when your 
letter came. Hence my last letter to you. If you have an accu¬ 
rate knowldge about the matter and if you are an enthusiast 
with a scientific mind which would refuse to swerve even by a 
hair’s breadth from the path of truth even in a fit of enthusiasm, 
I would like to utilize your services both for plague research and for 

^ Describing his experiment of a saltless diet and this episode in detail, 
later, Gandhiji writes: “I would like to coimt this incident as an instance of 
satyagraha and it is one of the sweetest recollections of my Hfe.’* Vide An 
Autobiography, Part IV, Gh. XXIX. 
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finding out the real value of salt as an article of human con¬ 
sumption. I shall try to secure the books you have mentioned. 

From the manuscript of Mahadcv Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


90. LETTER TO KAKA KALELKAR^ 


[Motihari,] 
January 24.^ 1918 

The accused is either guilty or not guilty. If the former^ he 
should go to jail by way of penance; if the latter, he should do so 
by way of a lesson to the magistrate. If every accused who is inno¬ 
cent were to go to jail after declaring his innocence, it would come 
about ultimately that an innocent person would hardly ever find 
himself in jail. So much from the common-sense point of view. 
The Professor’s case has several special features. His riding a horse 
too fast was not the reason why it was instituted. That merely 
furnished a pretext. The motive behind the case was to discredit 
me anyhow, and through me the agitation. The assumption be¬ 
hind the step was that, though I could not be touched, my enemies 
would be pleased if others associated with me were. At a time like 
this, it was necessary that the Professor should go to jail and show 
what he was made of. The people here, moreover, arc very much 
afraid of going to jail. This was a fine opportunity to rid them of 
their fear. It would not have been right to miss it. For the Professor 
as well to refuse to go through the experience [of imprisonment], 
which had offered itself to him unsought, would have been 
to throw away a golden opportunity. Satyagraha means fighting 
injustice by voluntarily submitting oneself to suffering. The judg¬ 
ment of the court was naked injustice. The Professor, undertaking 
to suffer by submitting to imprisonment, offered satyagraha. It is 
not for a satyagrahi to prefer an appeal. There is no room for 
[legal] defence in pure satyagraha. What we see is not pure satya¬ 
graha, but its diluted variety. Such dilution is a measure and a 
sign of our weakness. When we have pure satyagraha, the woxdd 
will see its miraculous power. I am quite confident of this. From 
this point of view of satyagraha, therefore, there was no question 
at all of preferring an appeal. However, the desire to adhere 


^ Dattatreya Balkrishna Kalelkar (b. 1885); educationist, writer and 
constructive thinker; awarded Padma Vibhnshan^ 1964. The letter was in reply 
to his question how Professor Kripalani’s going to jail could be satyagraha 
and why it was that an appeal was not preferred. 
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to pure satyagralia was but a secondary consideration in deciding 
against an appeal. The case was so trivial, as it seemed to me, 
that we have been able to expose both the pariisan spirit and the 
stupidity of the magistrate by not magnifying its importance 
through an appeal. Moreover, no lawyer came forward to gua¬ 
rantee success in the appeal, if made. I suggested to them that 
they could file one on their own responsibility, telling them also 
that, if they lost, I would certainly blame them. There could be 
no appeal in this case. Revision was possible. In a revision, the 
superior court never goes into questions of fact. It only sets mat¬ 
ters right if there has been an error of law. There was no scope 
for legal technicalities in this case. You will see that, in what we 
have done, the requirements of both satyagraha and the justice 
that obtains in what the world calls its practical affairs have been 
met. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


91. LETTER TO JAMNADAS GANDHI 

[Motihari,] 

January 24^ 1918 

CHI. JAMNADAS, 

You will gain nothing by giving up your work and staying with 
me. You will yourself get tired in a few days and remember your 
old duty. 

You should, therefore, find your happiness there. At present, 
your desire to stay with me is a kind of self-indulgence. Just as, 
after an act of such indulgence, one feels exhausted and depressed, 
so just now you will feel depressed after a few days with me. You 
may keep it in mind that one day you will join me and meanwhile, 
by way of preparation, attend to the duties that devolve upon you. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 



Posh Sud 12 [January 24^ 1918' 


CHI. MAGANLAL, 

Don’t mind the celebration over the Professor’s imprisonment. 
The musician has also been drawn into the thing all right. You 
will get the particulars about the Professor in the letter^ to Kaka. 
If Fakira^ has, indeed, sent any masons to volunteer their services, 
that shows that somewhere in the depth of his heart he still has 
a place for the Ashram. Thakorelal’s illness seems to have persisted 
too long. It will be good if Vrajlal keeps as healthy as he will be 
when he arrives there. The indigo-planters here are kicking up 
quite a row. I am as unperturbed as I am vigilant. All that I 
have to do is to see that the peasants do not take a false step. I 
will send back Narahari at the earliest opportunity. I also feel that 
the National School must not suffer, I hope you arc keeping very 
well. Ask Prabhudas to write to me.^ 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the copy in Mahadev Desai’s hand: S.N. 6332 


95. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

Motihari, 

Posh Sud 14 [January 25^ 1918] 


CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letter. The reason for handing over the material 
to Mathuradas is that he may then publish it as he thinks fit. 
English speeches must, of course, be translated. He can do this. 
He is eager enough and likes the work. He is tempted by the 
thought that, as he translates, he will discover himself. He is a 

1 Vide ‘Tetter to Kaka Kalelkar”, 24-1-1918. 

2 Was in charge of stores at Phoenix; underwent imprisonments and 
was later deported; vide Vol. XI, “Diary, 1912”. 

^ To this Mahadev Desai added the following note addressed to Ghhaganlal 
Gandhi: “Bapuji asks me to tell you that it will be best to credit Polak’s account 
with Rs. 3,000/-. Give the accompanying papers to Mavlankar.” 
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young man of character, and is anxious to serve the country. He 
has clung to me and has made the request with the most admi¬ 
rable motive. For all these various reasons, it seems right that he 
should be allowed to do this work. He has ample time for 
proof-reading, etc. Unless you help him, he is like a bird without 
wings. He can collect the material only if we give him the arti¬ 
cles. He too does not want to be content with translating Natesan’s 
volume. If you are free from this translation work, there is much 
else you can do. There remains now only one thing to consider. 
If you are committed to Akhandanandji and others and they 
don’t release you, then, Mathuradas will certainly have to be dis¬ 
appointed. Even if they publish [the writings], it will be neces¬ 
sary to make some arrangements about proofs. 

I have gone through your list. You can expand it considerably, 
if you care to. There are a great many articles of mine in Indian 
Opinion which I thought very valuable. You can make a selection 
from among them. Some of the petitions I drafted in South Africa 
contain a good amount of history. The open letter^ I addressed 
in 1894 and the Green Pamphlet^ which I wrote while here in India 
are a digest of numerous Blue-books. The petition^ about indenture 
which I drafted in 1894 contains the substance of several Govern¬ 
ment dispatches on the subject. Thus, if you open the trunk of 
South Africa [papers], you will get plenty of material of every 
description. Anyone who feels tempted to collect it [in a volume] 
will have not less than six months’ work on his hands. If, however, 
we publish DharmanitP and other books, that will also make a 
long list. The articles I wrote in England in 1890-91 are also 
worth including.^ I don’t know where you will find them. I have 
a faint idea that Manilal or Harilal preserved them. 

Blessings from 


From a photostat of the original Gujarati in Mahadev Desai’s hand: 
S.N. 6334 


1 Vide “Open Letter”, December 1894, Vol. I, pp. 142-63. 

^ Vide “The Grievances of The British Indians in South Africa”, August 14, 
1896, Vol. II, pp. 1-52. 

3 Perhaps this refers to “Petition to Lord Ripon”, July 17, 1894, Vol. I, 

pp. 116-28. 

^ Translated under the title Ethical Religion', vide Vol. VI. 

^ The first articles Gandhiji wrote were those published in The Vegetarian 
and The Vegetarian Messenger in 1891; he contributed occasionally to the former 
during 1892-5. Vide Vol. I. 



[Motiiiari/ 
'January 27^ 19 U 

BHAISHRI MAVLANKAR 5 

I have your letter about the Sabha's draft reply to the Pres 5 
Note on Kaira, I like the first part of our reply. The second pari 
is as weak [as the first is goodj. I am not bothering to revise it, 
A stronger reply can be given to the Government's contention 
that any body outside the Kaira District is not competent to dc 
anything in matters relating to that district. Whether or no 
that district was represented by any member on the Sabha^ it is 
entitled to address the Government concerning any part oi 
Gujarat. It is even its duty to do so. It was necessary to mention 
the names of the members of the Inquiry Committee. It was 
not proper to have made a distinction between senior and junior 
officers; unwittingly, wc seem to have admitted that the inquiry 
would have been more searching and fair if made by senior offi¬ 
cers. Our contention is that Government officers, from the very 
fact of being officers, inspire less confidence than experienced citi¬ 
zens who know their responsibility, for the officers arc appointed to 
safeguard the interests of their class and they have a habit of re¬ 
jecting anything that the people say. Public workers, on the 
other hand, have no interest of their own to serve. They arc 
impartial and conscious that an error by them will not be passed 
over, they are more careful in conducting an inquiry. Wc ought 
to have brought out all this very elfcctively. In taking up this 
issue, our purpose is to educate [the people] and to show that we 
are as anxious for our prestige as the Government is for its. The 
latter often seeks to uphold its prestige by the strength of its autho¬ 
rity. We should do ours merely by the justice of our actions. A 
training to this end in every detail [of conduct] and a definite lead 
for the purpose will provide the people an excellent education in 
swaraj. This is why I have concerned myself to offer all this 
criticism. 

Another thing I should like to say is that, at a moment like this, 
timely action wins appreciation. The Committee must immediate¬ 
ly attend to the problem, setting aside all other work, if need 
be. In short, the Committee can in no circumstances put off its 
duty. It should have able members, men of responsibility, who 
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can attend at any time. If we are right in our cause, it involves 
the safeguarding of the interests of thousands of poor people. Every 
public worker should think himself bound, as by a pledge, to leave 
aside all other work in public interest just as he would in his own. I 
think we are too late with our reply. Often, the Government, just 
because it is more alert, is able to suppress a popular movement. 
Justice does not help the ones who slumber but helps only those who 
are vigilant. This is not a maxim to be mouthed in courts of law 
but to be applied in every concern of practical life. 

It is because you are all doing such fine work and are hold¬ 
ing out so firmly that I have honoured you with this criticism. If I 
had wanted to suggest that you had been negligent, I would have 
done so by maintaining silence. It is never my practice to waste 
my time saying anything of the kind in so many words. I have 
said all this in love, that you may be more vigilant in future and 
that a body like the Sabha, of thirty years’ standing, may gain 
‘ in stature. Do not think it is a rebuke and do not take it to heart. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


95, LETTER TO SECRETARY, RAILWAY BOARD 

Motihari, 
January 29, 1918 

TO 

The Secretary 
Railway Board 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 552-T-17, of 
the 22nd instant. I thank you for your long reply. I hope to deal 
with some of the points in the letter in a later communication. 

Meanwhile I enclose herewith a copy of my address delivered 
before the recently held Social Service Conference in Calcutta.^ 
I have marked therein the paragraph relating to the railway 
grievances. Probably you will agree with me that my reference 
to the conduct, among the passengers, of the Kabulis, requires 
immediate attention. I am sure that, if separate accommodation 


^ Vide “Address at All-India Social Service Conference”, 31-12-1917. 


XIV-12 
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is provided for them, it will relieve the ordinary traveller of a grea 
deal of discomfort. 

N. A- I.: Railway, March 1918, 552-T-17/1--24 

96. LETTER TO ADA WEST 


[Patna, 
January 31, 19h 

DEAR DEVI, 

ManilaPs case is sad. I have written to him a consoling letter 
It is dlfBcult for me to be reconciled to his marriage. If he cai 
stand a few more years of bachelor li(c, he will get hardened, 
have told him that he is to consider himseU' entirely as a free mai 
and to receive my advice as from a friend. You are all just now go 
ing through lire. May you all come out unburut. 

Here I am in the midst of three imminent battles of passiv 
resistanced which will ultimately take place, it is dilhcult to sa^/ 
But they just now absorb all my time and keep me constantly oi 
the wheels. This journeying is an exhausting process. But it ha 
got to be gone through. 

With love, 

Tour. 

Bih 

From the manuscript of Mahaclev Desai’s Diary. Gouitcsy: Narayan Des: 


97. LETTER TO MANUAL GANDHI 


[Patna. 

January 31, 191 

I hear from Devibchn that you showed yourself unhappy befor 
Sam at being unmarried. Please do not allow anything to stan 
in the way of your telling me what you think. You arc not m 
prisoner, but my friend. I shall give you my advice honestly 
you may think over what I say and then act as it seems best 1 
you. I should not like you to do anything sinful out of fear of m« 
I want you not to stand in awe of me or anyone else. 


^ The reference is evidently to the Kheda Satyagraha, the Ahmedab 
mill-hands’ situation and the Home Rule agitation. 
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In my view, you certainly ought not to marry. Your welfare 
lies in not marrying. If you find it impossible to continue in your 
present state, you may come away to India when you are free to 
leave and think what you should do. Evidently, nothing can be 
done while you are there. If you have decided that you should 
marry, I believe you will get a suitable match. I take it that you 
will not give up your work just in order to get married. You may 
consider marriage only when you can leave Indian Opinion in good 
order. See that you don’t lose your cheerfulness; and don’t in¬ 
dulge in day dreams. We have a thousand desires; all of them 
cannot be satisfied. Remember this and be serene. Be clear in 
your mind that whatever you do will be above board and done 
openly. Everything then will be for the best. 

I may have to put up a stiff fight over Mahomed Ali; I have 
come to no decision, though. 


[From Gujarati] 


Blessings from 

Bapu 


Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 


98. LETTER TO G. V. MAVLANKAR 


[Patna,] 
January 57, 1918 

I can very well realize the moral dilemma in which you find 
yourself. Damayanti found herself in difficulty only when she was 
face to face with several persons looking like Nala. Real firmness 
is displayed in a situation of this kind. That is no easy matter, 
however, and hence mistakes on such occasions are pardonable. 
I can see the point in our collecting a hundred thousand rupees 
and paying the revenues from the amount, but the effort will have 
no effect on the Government. I donh see how our paying up the 
dues on behalf of the farmers can ever worry the Government. 
On the other hand, auctioning their cattle will be a jaw-breaking 
undertaking. The purpose of satyagraha is not to save our face but 
to instil courage into the people and make them independent in 
spirit. If, because of fear, or distrust of us, people lose heart and 
pay up, they but deserve to pay [compulsorily]. We, on our part, 
should exert ourselves still more to be worthy of their trust. This 
is the royal road of satyagraha. If I had a hundred thousand 
rupees, I would go from house to house telling people to let their 
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cattle be auctioned, but not to borrow money to pay up the 
revenue dues. At the auction I would use the money to bid foi 
the people’s cattle and, in due time, return them to the owners 
who would have held out through a dilTicult time. I would not tel] 
the people that I intended to see their cattle safe. As things are, ii 
everything goes all right, the Government will practically have 
to apologize. 

All this will appear as wisdom after the event and hence o 
little value. Do what you think the situation demands from time 
to time. I have the invaluable opportunity of watching your worl 
from a distance and you, on your part, arc discovering that nc 
one in this world is indispensable. 

'From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 


99. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 

[Bombay, 
February 2, 19h 

Deva, the day you are fit to take my place, no one will dare tc 
prevent you from doing so. All that I want is that you shoulc 
grow very strong. Don’t think you have no aptitude. One learn 
to do things as they come. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


100, LETTER TO PRABHUDAS GANDHT 


[Bombay, 
February 2, 191 

CHI. PRABHUDAS, 

There is much in the Ashram even when I am not there; 
should like you to discover it. It would be a sad state of affam 
indeed, if it were my physical presence alone which lent the Ashrar 
its life, for the mere body is bound to perish. The soul is alway 
there, if only you can feel its presence. If we love anyone, the mor 

1 The letter was in reply to Prabhudas Gandhi’s complaint that he fe 
lonely without Devdas and that the Ashram, in Gandhiji’s absence, appeare 
to be lifeless. 
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indifferent wc become to his physical presence the purer will be our 
love for him. The Ashram will not seem lonely if we cultivate 
in ourselves the spirit that we all strive to create in the atmosphere 
there; in fach the community spirit will grow the sooner if we 
do this. 

Without meaning to^ I have written a letter rather beyond 
you. Ask Chi, Ghhaganlal to explain anything in it you don’t 
understand. Show it to others, too, for it is one which may do 
good to all. Preserve it and read it over and over again so that 
you fully understand eveiy word of it. 

Blessings from 


[From Gujarati] 
Mahadeubhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


101. LETTER TO SOMEONE IN RANCHI 


[Bombay,] 

February 2, 1918 

Anyone who observes the Ashram rules is of the Ashram, 
though he may not have actually joined it. On the contrary, he 
who deliberately violates them is not of the Ashram, though in it, 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadeubhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 


102. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO MRS. JINARAJABAS 

[Bombay,] 

February 2, 1918 

Mrs. Gandhi is an almost illiterate woman; she cannot even 
sign her name in English. Do you want mere names to adorn 
your register?^ 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


^ This was Gandhiji’s comment on being informed that Kasturba Gandhi 
had been enrolled as a member of the All-India Women^s Association; vide. 
‘‘Fragment of Letter to Mrs. Jinarajadas”, before 10-2-1919- 



103. SPEECH ON KHEDA SITUATION, BOMBAY^ 


February 4, 1918 

I do not want to say much. I have received a letter asking 
me to be present at tomorrow’s deputation- that is going to wait 
on His Excellency the Goveimor, and I am sure I will be able to 
explain to him the true facts. Still, I must make it clear here 
that the responsibility of the notice^ issued by the Gujarat Sabha 
lies on me. I was at Ahmedabad before that notice was issued, 
where the matter of Khcda district was being discussed, when it 
was decided that the Gujarat Sabha ought to take part in the 
matter. I think that, as regards this notice, a mountain has been 
made out of a molehill. Everyone knew what the notice was when 
it was being framed. Nobody then even dreamt that Government 
would misinterpret it. The Sabha had with it sufficient data 
about the plight of the people. They came to know that Govern¬ 
ment officials were collecting taxes and the people were even sel¬ 
ling their cattle to pay the taxes. The matter had come to such a 
pass, and, knowing this, the Sabha thought it better to issue a 
notice to console the people who braved these hardships. And the 
notice was the result of that information, and I have every hope 
that, in the deputation that is going to wait on the Governor, the 
result of the deliberations will end in the success of the people. 

If the Commissioner had not been angry with us, and had 
talked politely with the deputation that waited on him, and had 
not misinstructed the Bombay Government, such a grave crisis 
would not have eventuated, and we would not have had (he trou¬ 
ble of meeting here this evening. The Sabha’s request was to sus¬ 
pend the collection of dues till the negotiations were over. But 
Government did not take this proper course and issued an angry 
Press Note. It was my firm belief—and even now I firmly believe— 
that the representatives of the people and Government could have 
joined together and taken the proper steps. I regret to have to 
say that Government has made a mistake. Perhaps subordinate 

^ The public meeting, largely attended by merchants and traders, was 
held at the Moolji Jetha Market. Jamnadas Dwarkadas presided. 

^ This consisted of Vithalbhai Patel, Dinshah Wacha and Gokuldas 
Parekh, besides Gandhiji. No report of the discussion is available. 

3 The notice, circulated among the farmers of Kheda district on Janu¬ 
ary 10, had advised them to refrain from paying land rcvenue» 
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offiicers of Government would say to Government that the notice 
was issued not from a pure motive, but from some other ulterior 
motive. If Government are impressed with this erroneous belief, 
those who have stood by the people, I hope, will continue to stand 
by them to the end and will not retreat. Any responsible right- 
thinking man could have given them the same advice. People 
possess the same rights as the authorities have, and public men 
have every right to advise the people of their rights. The people 
that do not fight for their rights are like slaves (^'Hear, hear’'), and 
such people do not deserve Home Rule.^ When authorities think 
that they can take anything from the people and can interfere, 
a difficult situation arises and if such a situation arises, I 
must plainly say that those who have given the people the right 
advice will stand by them till the end. 

I have not yet come to any conclusion, and I sincerely trust 
that those who understand the responsibility will not hesitate to 
undergo hardships in order to secure justice. (Applause.) And 
in such an eventuality I hope you will not beat an ignominious 
retreat. The first and the last principle of passive resistance is 
that we should not inflict hardships on others, but put up with 
them ourselves in order to get justice, and Government need not 
fear anything, if we make up our mind, as we are bent on getting 
sheer justice from it and nothing else. To get that justice we must 
fight with the authorities, and the people that do not so fight 
are but slaves. We can have only two weapons on occasions like 
this : revolt or passive resistance, and my request is for the second 
remedy always. The right of suffering hardships, and claiming 
justice and getting one’s demands is from one’s birth. Similarly, 
we have to get justice at the hands of the Government by suffer¬ 
ing hardships. We must suffer hardships like brave men. What 
I have to say is: resort to the right means, and that very firmly, 
in order to remove the distress through which the people of Gujarat 
are passing. It is my conviction that if we tell the truth to the 
British Government it can ultimately be convinced, and if only 


1 According to a report of February 10 in Prajabandhu, a Gujarati daily, 
Gandhiji here observed: “We should place our demands before the Govern¬ 
ment, even if we have to suffer in consequence- India has followers of four 
different faiths and members of all of these—Hinduism, Islam, Zoroastrianism 
^nd Christianity—will need to employ satya^aha often enough.” 
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wc are ririii in our resolve, rest assured llial Klicda, people shall 
suffer wrongs no more, (Loud Cheers.)’ 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 5-2-1918 


104. LETTER TO GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY 


Bombay, 

February 5, 1918 

I hope that your Government will find it possible to agree to 
my suggestion^ and will appoint an indepeudeat committee. If 
such a committee is appointed, I strongly recommend that Shris 
Parckh and Patel be appointed on it. Both these gentlemen have 
taken keen interest in this movement right from the outset and no 
one will stand out against any decision approved by them. Dr. 
Harold Mann would be acceptable to all as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee; alternatively, Mr. Ewbank may be considered: his selec¬ 
tion would be equally welcome. I am returning to Sabarmati 
today and I shall remain there for two or three days. If you 
need me, please let me know.^ 

Sardar Vallahhhhai Pately Vol. I 


^ A shorter repoiT of this speech is also available in Kheda Satyagraha. 

2 This was evidently made during the deputation’s interview with the 
Governor earlier in the day. 

3 To this Gandhiji received the following reply, dated February 9, from the 
Secretary to the Governor; “Neither from the discussion which took place 
between you and His Excellency the Governor on the 5th, nor from the accounts 
which have appeared in the papers, is it clear to the Governor that the local 
officers have in any way been harsh. He is not satisfied, th(;rerorc, that any 
advantage would be gained by appointing an independent commission. I~Ic is 
also anxious like you to remove all doubts and suspicions from the minds of the 
people, and he hopes that as a result of the detailed steps taken by the Collector 
and the Commissioner, of which an account was given to you on the 5th, you 
will have been satisRed in this respect and will assist all concerned in removing 
from people’s minds their misapprehensions.” 



105. LETTER TO COMMISSIONER, NORTHERN DIVISION^ 

SaBARMATIj 

February 7, 1918 

F. G. Pratt, Esq^. 

Ahmedabad 

I have read some of the notices issued over the signature of 
the Mamlatdar of Kapadvanj. One notice threatens confiscation 
if land revenue is not paid before the 11th of January. I have 
seen several of the people on whom this notice was served. They 
appear to me to be respectable gentlemen. Their objection is one 
of principle. Many of these people are holding lands on special 
tenure. I feel certain that, whatever the Government's final deci¬ 
sion, the Government would not wish to take steps which can 
only leave bitterness behind. I have seen another notice issued 
by this Mamlatdar. In this an expression dandai has been used in 
regard to highly respected landowners. This word can only mean 
“scoundrel”, and I must say that such language is unbecoming and 
unnecessarily painful in such a context.- 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Vol. I 

106. SPEECH TO AHMEDABAD MILL-HAMDS^ 

February 8, 1918 

You should address a letter to the mill-owners about your grie¬ 
vances, We do not want any bitterness to grow between the two 

^ On his return to Sabarmati Ashram on February 6, Gandhiji was shown 
copies of notices and circulars issued by the Mamlatdars and the Collector. 
Vide also “Letter to Commissioner, Northern Division”, after February 10, 1918. 

^ To this, the Commissioner replied, on February 10, as follows: “The 
penalty for failure to pay up land revenue has been clearly set out in the Land 
Revenue Code. Nothing has been done against the law, nothing will be done 
against the law. I cannot understand, therefore, why you say that steps which 
have been taken in accordance with the law are steps which are irritating and 
must increase bitterness.” 

^ Gandhiji had gone to Bombay in connection with the Kheda situation. 
There he met Ambalal Sarabhai, the Ahmedabad mill-owner, who told 
him of the discontent among mill-hands over the issue of bonus. Sarabhai 
requested Gandhiji to intervene. Gandhiji went to Ahmedabad and studied 
the problem first-hand. The workers apprehended great hardship from an abrupt 
stoppage of the plague bonus and were demanding a dearness increase of 50 
per cent in its place. This was, perhaps, the first meeting of mill-hands that 
Gandhiji addressedt 
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parties. Wc cannot all at once demand an increase of 50 to 60 
per cent. We shall appeal to them with due firmness. If, despite 
that, they do not agree, wc will have five persons nominated by 
each side and accept their decision. It will be binding on both 
sides. They arc sure to consider our reasonable demands. They, 
too, are Indians, like us and there is no reason, therefore, to give 
up hope. You should follow the path of justice and seek a solution 
without bitterness. This will make your ease all the stronger. 
Anasuyabchn lives only for you. With increased earnings as de¬ 
manded by you, you should learn to be clean, should get rid of 
your various addictions and see that your children get education. 
Place your just demands before your employers without fear. I 
want to help you in all this as much as I can. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati^ 17-2-1918 


107, FRAGMEJ^T OF LETTER TO MRS. JITARAJADAS^ 


[Sabarmati, 
Before Eehruary 10^ T18\ 


The sentence about Mrs. Gandhi's signature in English was 
unhappily worded. The complete thought has not been given in 
it. Mrs. Gandhi is not educated in any sense of the term. She 
can hardly read and write Gujarati. That she cannot even sign 
her name in English was intended to convey to those who prize 
English education the full measure ol Mrs. Gandhi's unfitness to 
become a member of an association whose members are scholars, 
either in their own language or in English. 


From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. 


G.ourlesy 


Narayan Desai 


^ The letter was Gandhiji’s rejoinder to the addressee’s gentle rebuke for 
his letter to her dated February vide p. l^b 



108. LETTER TO K N. KUNZRU 


Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati, 
February 10^ 1918 

. I am handling a most dangerous situation and am pre¬ 
paring to go to a still more dangerous . . , You will now un¬ 
derstand why I have not gone to the Melad I was looking forward 
to having an opportunity of seeing Hinduism at work both in its 
devilish and divine character. The former, I know, cannot in¬ 
fluence me, and I had relied upon the latter doing for me what 
it did for me at Hardwar.^ I was also looking forward to meeting 
you and preaching you a few homely sermons on the necessity of 
Servants of India not making it a regular habit of getting ill al¬ 
most every alternate month. But it was not to be. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


109. LETTER TO COMMISSIONER, NORTHERN DIVISION 

Sabarmati, 

[After February 10, 1918^ 

I enclose herewith a copy of a notice^ issued over the signature 
of the Collector. I have marked on it the portion which I regard 
as couched in unbecoming and unnecessarily painful language. 
That sentence insults both the Secretaries of the Sabha and those 
who accept its advice. I am sure that it was not his intention to 
use expressions which convey the meaning they do in Gujarati. 


1 Hriday Nath Kunzru (b. 1887); President of Servants of India Society 
since 1936 and of Indian Council for World Affairs since 1948 
^ ^ Some portions are omitted in the source. 

^ He was invited to attend the Kumbha Mela at Allahabad. 

5 Gandhiji is referring to his experience during the Kumbha Mela in 1915. 
There he took the vow not to eat more than five articles of food in a day and 
to eat nothing after nightfall; vide An Autobiography, Part V, Ch. YII. 

^ This is not available. 
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I also enclose a slatemciil.' of the Mainlalchir, the language of which 
too, you will see, is very objectionable. In regard to forfeiture 
notices, I must say that to confiscate land worth thousands of 
rupees for failure to pay a small amount of land revenue is an 
unreasonably excessive punishment and can only be regarded as 
vindictive.^ 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel, Vol. I 


no. LETTER TO VINOBA BIIAVFO 


[Sabakmati, 
After February 10^ 1918] 

I do not know in wliat terms to praise you. Your love and 
your character fascinate me and so also your self-examination. I 
arn not fit to measure your worth. I accept your own estimate 
and assume the position of a father to you. You seem almost to 
have met a long-felt wish of mine. In my view a father is, in 
fact, a father only when he has a son- who surpasses him in 
virtue. A real son, likewise, is one who improves on what the 
father has done; if the father is truthful, firm of mind and compas¬ 
sionate, the son will be all this in a greater measure. This is 
what you have made yourself. I don't see that you owe your 
achievement to any effort of mine. Hence, I accept the role you 
offer to me as a gift of love. I shall strive to be worthy of it; and, 
if ever I become another Hiranyakashipu, oppose me respectfully 
as Prahlad, who loved God, disobeyed him. 

It is true as you say that, though outside the Ashram, you have 
scrupulously observed its rules. I never doubted that you would 
return. Besides, I had your written messages, read out by Mama. 
May God grant you long life, and use you for the uplift of 
India. 


^ This is not available. 

^ The Commissioner’s reaction to this letter was conveyed on February 16. 
He wrote: “You have used very strong terms regarding the language of the 
various statements. I have examined them all myself and I am satisfied that 
there is no reasonable basis for your complaint.” 

^ On reading Vinoba Bhave’s letter explaining why he had not returned 
to the Ashram for a whole year, Gandhiji remarked: ‘‘So Gorakha [the disciple] 
has gone one better than Machchhindra [the master]. He is a Bhima indeed’’^ 
and dictated this letter. 
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I don’t see any need for changes in your diet just yet. Do 
not give up milk for the present. On the contrary^ increase the 
quantity^ if necessary. 

About the railways^ no satyagraha is required. What is 
wanted is intelligent workers to carry on propaganda. On the 
issue in Kheda District, satyagraha may possibly have to be offered. 
I am something of a tramp these days. In a day or two, I shall 
have to leave for Delhi. 

More when you arrive. Everyone is looking forward to seeing 
you.^ 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary , Vol. IV 


IIL LETTER TO BHAGWAffJl MEHTA 


Ashram, 

Posh Vad [February If 1918^ 

BHAISHRI BHAGWANJI, 

I have your letter. It shows that what may have been intended 
as help has the opposite effect sometimes. That is how I have 
felt about the article in Gujarati, I can do the work in Kathiawad 
in my own way. 

Vcndemataram from 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G. W. 3027. 
Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


1 When he had finished dictating the letter, Mahadev Desai records 
Gandhiji as saying, “He is a great man. I have always felt that I am fortunate 
in my dealings with Maharashtrians and Madrasis. Of the latter, there is none 
now. But no Maharashtrian has ever disappointed me. And among them 
all, Vinoba is beyond praise!” 



112. LETTER TO RALirATBEUR 


[Sabarmati,] 
E'cbruary 11, 1918 

MY REVERED SISTER, 

Though I don’t write to you, your image has not been out of 
my mind even for an hour. Your not being with me has given 
me a wound that will never heal. You alone can heal it. If you 
were with me, seeing you I would at least have some recollections 
of mother. You have deprived me of that also. I have a stan¬ 
ding complaint against you. You do not give me an opportunity 
to claim, with pride, that even iny sister is helping me in my 
work. Even if I should write, I could only pour out my grief 
and twit you as I am doing now. That is one reason why I put 
off writing. I know prices have gone up th(\se days, but where 
am I to find more money? I can only obtain it from a friend. 
With what face can I approach one? lie also will say that my 
sister should be living with me. What am I to reply, then? 
The world does not regard me as defiled. I am so to you, how¬ 
ever. In these circumstances, there is only one thing I can say. 
I don’t live in greater comfort than you do and so your hard¬ 
ships don’t seem unbearable to me. I am not in the least ashamed 
that you have to find the extra money you need by grinding corn 
for others. I only pray, if you have any compassion in you, that 
you come over and live with me and join me in my work. You 
will then cease to feel, as you perhaps do at present, that you 
have no brother and will find not one but many brothers and 
be a mother to many children. This is true Vauhnava dharma. 
And till you sec that it is, we cannot do otherwise than endure 
separation. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diarv, Vol. TV” 



[SaBARMATIj] 

February 11^ 1918 

CHI. NIRMALA^, 

Show this letter to sister Raliyat. What shall I write to you? 
I think of so much work you can do. I can fill your whole life with 
beauty and help you to forget your being a widow. I have some 
women helping me. Unfortunately, I cannot have your help. I 
may not blame you as I do Raliyat, for you have two elders to 
please, a father and a sister. All the same, if you wish to help 
me, you can not only obtain their permission for yourself but 
can also bring over sister Raliyat. Without you, she just cannot 
live. I am sure I shall have you with me some day. I think 
you do realize that, had Gokuldas been alive, he would not have 
found it possible to keep away from me even for a moment. By 
joining me you will bring peace to his soul as well. 

Ba is in Bihar. She thinks of you so often. I shall have to 
remain here some more time yet. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ VoL IV 


114. LETTER TO A CO-^WORKER 


[Sabarmati,] 

Magha Sud 2 [February 12, 1918] 

bhaishri, 

I have your letter. It would serve no purpose to hurt you 
by using strong words. There are quite a few men who speak of 
their weaknesses as though they were their virtues. You are one 
such. It might be claimed that you take part in public life be¬ 
cause you have some exceptional gift, but, in your actions, you 
show yourself weaker than others. You made it out that you 
had been deeply grieved for your former wife, that her dying 
words had had a profound effect on you. Then you forgot all 
about the wound, and the effect of the dying words faded into 


1 Widow of Gokuldas, a nephew of Gandhiji 
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nothirif^mcss. If a man crying in extreme pain had suddenly 
started laughing aloud lie would b(- considered either an actor 
or a lunatic. You, who were crying yesterday, are all smiles 
today. What epithet can describe you? A man whose desires 
are not under his control, who is incapabh; of the least self- 
discipline, is such a man lit to be in public life? Do not answer 
back that you arc better than many others one comes across 
ill public life and thus sink lower than you have already done. 

The step you have taken has an important bearing on social 
reform among Hindus. It is more nccdul that widowers show some 
sense of decency than that widows should remarry. You have 
violated the most fundamental principle. If a Gujarat Seva- 
mandal comes to be formed and I am* recjaired to have close 
association with it, it would be very dillicult for me. to decide 
whether you could be admitted to it or not. God forbid I should 
judge you—it is for Him alone to Judge-but 1 would not give up 
my right to decide who shall be iny associates in my life’s work. 

You have let the world know what kind of a wound it was 
that your former wife’s death had indicted on you. Your action 
has struck me like a thunderbolt. May God .save you and grant 
you good sense. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhkaini Diary, Vol. IV 


115. LETTER TO A. IL WEST 


[Sabarmati,] 

February 13, 1918 

MY DEAR WEST, 

I hope you have received all my letters. I have your two 
letters to acknowledge. I do not really know what to say. I have 
read Ritch’s and Debeer’s letters. From their standpoint they are 
right. For me, you would better serve the work by being a 
good agriculturist. Manilal’s advice from Johannesburg does not 
appeal to me. He ought to be in Phoenix to manage the Gujarati 
portion.^ But, as I have said, you arc the final arbiter and you 


^ The source has ‘‘ you are ”, which is an error. 
2 The reference, evidently, is to Indian Opinion. 
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should do what you think is best. So far as I am concerned the 
property is as much yours as mine, and so is the cause. Having 
said so much about Phoenix, I would like to speak to you about 
my activities here. The very fact that I write so little to you 
shows how busy I must be here, I think everybody wonders at my 
output of work. And nothing is of my seeking. I have taken up 
activities as they have come to me. In Bihar, besides watching 
the legislative activity, I am opening and managing schools. The 
teachers are as a rule married people. And both husband and 
wife work. We teach the village children, give the men lessons in 
hygiene and sanitation and see the village women, persuade them 
to break through the purdah and send their girls to our schools. 
And we give medical relief free of charge. Diseases are known 
and so are remedies. We, therefore, do not hesitate to entrust 
the work to untrained men and women provided they are reliable. 
For instance, Mrs. Gandhi is working at one such school and she 
freely distributes medicine. We have, perhaps, by this time relieved 
3,000 malaria patients. We clean village wells and village roads 
and thus enlist villagers’ active co-operation. Three such schools 
have been opened and they train over 250 boys and girls under 
12 years. The teachers are volunteers. 

Then there is the work in Gujarat. It consists in carrying out 
the programme set forth in the Godhra and Broach addresses.^ 
At the present moment I am trying to deal with imminent passive 
resistance. The activities in Gujarat are multifarious. Lastly, I 
am endeavouring to lead the movement for the release of the Ali 
Brothers. I am working on a programme for dealing with cow pro¬ 
tection, sanitation, national system of education, hand weaving 
and acceptance of Hindi as the lingua franca of India. Of course, 
the Ashram and the national school continue. 

In all this it is my good fortune to be well assisted. This 

activity involves a great deal of travelling. 

The Ashram is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Sabarmati river. We daily bathe in it. All the children can swim 
now. The school is under an able PidncipaP who was a distinguish¬ 
ed professor of the Gujarat College. The Ashram, of course, is 
under MaganlaPs management. I do not know what is in store 
for the Ashram or the school. They are at the present moment 
popular institutions. 


^ Vids Speech at Second Gujarat Educational Gonfeience , 20-10-1917, and 
“Speech at Gujarat Political Gonference-I”, 3-11-1917. 

^ Sankalchaiid Shah 
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In all these activities I often wish for the co-operation of fellow- 
workers there» But I know it cannot be. But, believe me, there 
is not a moment I do not think of one or the other of you. Many 
of your exploits serve as apt illustrations for me. I am building on 
the experience gained there. 

Please tell Mrs. West that she sliould not consider for one 
moment that I have forgotten her or granny. Nor have I forgotten 
the assurances given by me. New tics and new acquaintances 
cannot make me forget old ones. 

This letter is not for publication. I do not wish to talk pub¬ 
licly of my activities. 

With love, 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


From the mauuscripL of Maliaclev D(;sal’s Diary. : Narayau Desai. 

Also from a photostat of a portion of ihc original in (ha,iulliiji'’s hand: G.W. 
4426. Courtesy: A. FT. West 
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LEI TER TO PARVATUr 


[Mothiari,] 
February 13y 1918 

MY DEAR PARVATHY^, 

You see I began your letter in Gujarati as I rarely write [in] 
English to girls and boys. But I know 1 must write to you in 
English. You will say, Tf you had provided for my Gujarati or Hindi 
tuition, I would also have understood your Gujarati and Hindi 
letters!’ You would be right if you said so. 1 would however 
say, Tf you had only gone with me or followed me to India, you 
would have been truly my daughter and learnt Hindi and Gujarati.’ 

Please tell Sam that I expect him to make of Phoenix an 
agricultural success. Do please write to me all about your doings 
there, Radha and Rukhi have grown wonderfully. Rukhi looks 
almost as big as Radha, They have both made considerable pro¬ 
gress in their tuition. 

With love to you all, 

Tours, 

GandhB 

From the manuscript of Mahadev DesaiR Diary. Courtesy: Narayau Desai 

^ Daughter of Govindswami, a colleague of Gandhiji in Soutli Africa 

2 The signature in the original is in Tamil. 



117. EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO COMMISSIONER, 


NORTHERN DIVISION 

[Sabarmati, 
February 15, 1918\ 

I would like to reassure you that it is not my intention just 
to start an agitation or to encourage a futile agitation. I am going 
to Kheda district in search of trutho I see that, until the reports 
of your local officers are proved to be incorrect, you will not pay 
any attention to our representations. Although, therefore, I have 
full assurance of reputable leaders of the district, I feel it my 
duty to verify the facts for myself. If you are able to postpone the 
land revenue recovery work until my inquiry is completed, it will 
help a great deal in reducing the discontent that has now spread 
among the people, I shall be glad if you will instruct the Collector 
to give me, as a public worker, as much assistance as he can. If 
you wish to send any representative of yours with me during my 
inquiry, I shall have no objection.^ 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Vol. I 


118. LETTER TO A VISITORS 


[Sabarmati,] 

February 15, 1918 


bhaishri . . . , 

Your letter made painful reading. What you say now was not 
out of your mind when you took the pledge. Your duty lay 
in honouring it, even if your entire family were to starve in 
consequence. Only persons of that stamp can mould a nation. 
Others are just not to be reckoned as men. You were under no 
pressure to take the pledge and you had ample time to think the 
matter over. If we do not make rapid progress, the reason is to 

^ The Gonimissioner replied the same day. I see no leason whatevei for 
postponing the recovery of land revenue until your inquiry is completed.^ I have 
no doubt that Mr. Ghoshal, the Collector, will give you all necessary informa¬ 
tion and assistance if you ask him.” 

2 This was addressed to a visitor who had informed Gandhiji that he was 
unable to keep the Ashram vows he had taken a few days earlier. 
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be found solely in our cxircinc wcaknt^ss. I am not writing this 
letter that you may now honour your ])l(Tlge. Isveu if you should 
come, you would not be accepted. You had heller work for your 
family now. Think of the sin you have coimnitted, be all humility 
and live a quiet life. Never to take a pledge again without making 
sure of yourself- -this should be your frrayascJiiicL^. 

Vaiuhimataram from 

M,onANDAs Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

AMiadoubhaini Diary, Vol. IV 
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\ Sab ARM ATI,] 

February 15, 1918 

BHAISIIRI DAHYALAL, 

I have your postcard. Rc^ading of Amritlars death, I was 
led to think of so many things. But a uioment ago, Navalrain told 
me that some others of your co-worktu’s also died while nursing 
victims of the plague. If such wn,s llu‘ nniimer of their death, 
there is no reason for grief, only for rejoicing. We should welcome 
such a death for any of us. The saying that iheix^ is no better 
death than on the field of battle is apposite in this case. The body 
is bound to perish when it is worn out. One may even wel¬ 
come that. Let us, therefore, believer that tlu^ spirits of Amritlal, 
Motilal and their co-workers will inhabit new and fitter bodies and 
serve India when it is their tiini^ to do so. 

Give my condolences to AmritlaFs family. 

It will also be a kind of service if you try your best and see 
that MotilaFs widow is sent over here as early as possible. 

Vamkmataram from 

M. Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, VoL IV 


^ Atonement 



120. LETTER TO AMANDIBAI 


[Sabarmati,] 

February 16, 1918 

I was extremely sorry to learn of your sister-in-law*s death. 
But I know that you are aware of the atman and am therefore sure 
that you will at once realize that birth and death are in reality 
states of the same thing. However, it has become part of man’s 
nature to grieve over a death. I want to share your grief in your 
bereavement. Let this give you what solace it can. For persons 
like you who have dedicated themselves to service, there is only one 
way to mourn a death and that is to dedicate themselves all the 
more to such service. 

Yours, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

[From Marathi] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


12L LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 

[Sabarmati,] 

February 16, 1918 


CHI. DEVDAS, 

I came here for a day, but it seems I shall have to stay for 
about a month. I wanted to go to Delhi today; instead, I shall 
have to go to Nadiad for the Kaira work. If I back out now, 
thousands will be put to heavy loss. People will yield and be 
utterly dispirited. The situation being what it is, I have stayed 
on for the present. I am hoping that I shall be able to get 
away in ten days. I keep thinking of you all the time. know you 
have plenty of zeal and can interest yourself in anything. Ha 
you been here, you would have every moment observed the supreme 
wonder and power of truth. This is all the legacy I can leave for 
you. As I believe, it is an inexhaustible legacy. For him who 
knows its worth, it is priceless. Such a one would ask to have 
or desire no other legacy. I think you have realized its worth 
and will cherish it with love. I dreamt last night that you betrayed 
my trust in you, stole currency notes from a safe and change 
them. You spent the wount on vices, I came to know about 
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it, I took alarm; felt very mis(a'abl(\ Just lhc!i I awoke and saw 
dial it was all a dream, I lliankcxl God. Hits dream bespeaks 
my atlachmcnt io you. You of course want it. You need not 
fear tluii it will ever disappear altogether (luring this present life. 
I am making a supreme effort to hear (xpial love to all but, from 
you, I do hope for something more [than frotu others]. 

I am not writing sepaxateJy to Glii. Chliotalal and Chi. 
Surendra. You may show this to tlnaa, if you Hk(‘, or tell them of 
it. You will have equal reason, though, not to show it to them, 
on the ground that, as it bears on tlu^ sacred ladationsliip of father 
and soil, it had Ix-tter remain in your exclusives poss(\ssion. 


lih'ssuigs from 

Bapu 

[From (Jujarali j 
MahadevhhaJni Diary, Vol. IV 


72.?, FOREWORD TO VOLUME OF GOKIIALUS SPEECHES 


[Before^ February 19, 1918] 

As I was the first to come by the id<xi of bringing out a trans¬ 
lation of the speeches of the late mahatma Gokhale on his death 
anniversary, it is in a way appropriate that I myself write the 
foreword to the first volume. It is hoped that we will keep on 
celebrating the Gokhale anniversary. Every tiim^ to sing (Icvo- 
tional songs, make speeches and then disperse is v(ny much of a 
waste of time with no gain to anyone. In order that people may 
attach more importance to action than to spt'ecli-making and that 
they may derive some tangible bcnidit from the annual celebrations, 
the organizers of the anniversary rcsolv(xl last y(xir to publish, on 
the occasion, a useful book in the mother tongue. They decided, 
at the same time, what book was to be published and, naturally 
enough, the choice fell on the speeches of the late mahatma. 

It was everyone’s wish that the translation sliould be an out¬ 
standing work in Gujarati literature and that every clFort should be 
made to preserve in the translation the beauty of the holy word 
of the mahatma as it stands in the original. This could not be 
secured with money but only through voluntary services. These 
we obtained, but, even so, the future alone can say whether the 
desired result has been achieved. The part to which this is a 
foreword has been translated by Shri Mahadev Haribhai Desai. 
This is no occasion to say anything of him by way of introduc¬ 
tion, I shall only mention that he is a loycr of Gujarati literature. 
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He is no stranger to the subject; besides, he is one of the thousands 
of the late mahatma’s votaries. He has carried out his task with 
great enthusiasm and devotion and one may justifiably hope^ 
therefore, that this translation will earn a place in Gujarati literature. 

During last year’s anniversary celebrations, as soon as the 
Home Rule League of Bombay learnt that a decision to publish 
the volume was about to be announced, its secretaries wired an 
offer of generous help and later sanctioned a big amount, no less 
than three thousand rupees, for this project; and so the organizing 
committee had litde worry left for collection of funds and its 
desire to ensure beauty of printing and the general get-up was 
satisfied even in these times of rising prices. The Home Rule 
League deserves congratulations on this large-hearted help. The 
foregoing paragraphs are but a foreword to the Foreword. In the 
Foreword itself, one must write something about the departed soul* 
What could a disciple, however, write about his master? How 
could he write it? It would be presumptuous for a disciple to do 
so. The true disciple merges himself in the guru and so can 
never be a critic of the guru. Bhakti or devotion has no eye for 
shortcomings. There can be no cause for complaint if the public 
do not accept the eulogies of one who refuses to analyse the merits 
and shortcomings of his subject. The disciple’s own actions are, 
in fact, his commentary on the master. I have often said that 
Gokhale was my political guru. That is why I consider myself 
incapable of writing about him. Whatever I write would seem 
imperfect in my eyes. I believe the relationship between the 
master and the disciple is purely spiritual. It is not based on arith¬ 
metical calculations. The relationship is formed on the instant, 
spontaneously, as it were, and never snaps once it is formed. 

This relationship of ours was formed in the year 1896.^ I 
had no idea of its nature then; nor had he. About the same 
time, I had the good fortune to wait on the master’s master 
[Justice Mahadev Govind Ranade^], Lokamanya Tilak, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta^, Justice Badruddin TyabjF, Dr. Bhandarkar^, 

1 Vide Vol. II, p. 89. 

2 1842-1901; emiaent judge, reformer, and a founder of the Indian 
National Congress; vide VoL II, p. 379. 

^ 1845-1915; prominent Indian leader, twice president of the Congress; 
vide Vol. I, p- 384. 

^ 1844-1906; judge, legislator, president of the Congress; vide Vol. I, 
p. 386. 

^R. G. Bhandarkar (1837-1925); orientalist and reformer; vide Vol. II, 
p. 376, 
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as also Ihc leaders ofMadra-S and Bc'ng^aJ. I was hnf: a raw youth 
veryoiie of them sliowered liis love on me. Tliese were among 
e occasions whicli I can never forget wliile I liv(‘. Bat the peace 
of mind wliicli my contacts with GokIial(‘g'ave ni(g (hose with others 
did not. I do not rcmiembcr that any spiavial aJlix^tion was shown 
to me by Gokhalc. If I were to measure and compare the love I 
experienced from them all^ 1 have an impression that no one else 
showed such love to me as Dr. Bha,uda,rka.r did, lie told me: 
“I do Jiot lake any part in public affa,irs now. Bnl^ for your 
sake' I veil! preside over the public nuxttitig’ on the issuer which you 
have at hc^art. Stilly it was only Gokliah': who bound me to 
msedf. Our new relationship dicl not lak(‘ shapi^ immediately, 
in 1902^, when I atlendcxl the Gal cut (a (lougress, 1 became 
fully aware of my being in, the position of a diseiplcx Now, again, 
I had th(i privilege of rneegiug almost all lh(‘ leadcu's mentioned 
above. 1 saw that Gokhale had not only not forgotten me but had 
actually taken me under his charge. "Oils had its tangible results. 
He dragged me to his quarters. During th(^ Snl)j(x:ts Gominittcc 
meeting, I felt helpless. While th(‘ various lassolulious wei'C under 
discussion, I could not, right till tlu' end, gatlnx' enouglx courage 
to declare that I too had a resolution in my pocki^t on South Africa. 
It was not to be expected that the night would halt for my sake. 
The leaders were impatient to finish tlic busin(\ss on hand. I was 
trembling with the fear that they would rise to leaver any moment. 
1 could not summon up courage to remind even Gokhale of my busi¬ 
ness, Just then he cried out, "^Gaaidhi luis a resolution on South 
Africa; we must take it up.’’^ My joy knew no bounds. This was my 
first experience of the Congress and I put great s(ore by resolutions 
passed by it. There is no counting tlic occasions [ of our meeting] 
that followed, and they arc all sacred to me. Bor the present, 
however, I think I would do well to slate wha t I have believed to 
be the guiding principle of his life and conclude this foreword. 

In these difficult and degenerate limes, the pure spirit of re¬ 
ligion is hardly in evidence anywhere. Men who go about the 
world calling themselves rishis, munis and sadhus rarely show this 
spirit in themselves. Obviously, they have no great treasure of the 
religious spirit to guard. In one beautiful phrase, Narasinha Mehta^ 


^ Vide “Address in Poona”, Vol. II, p. 136. 

2 This is evidently a slip- the year was 1901- 

^ For Gandhiji’s speech while moving the resolution, vide Vel, HI, 
pp. 213-5. 
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best among the lovers of God, has shown in what that spirit 
consists : 

Vain, vain all spiritual effort 

Without meditation on the Self. 

He said this out of his own vast experience. It tells us that reli¬ 
gion does not necessarily dwell even in the man of great austeri¬ 
ties or a great yogi who knows all the procedures of Yoga. I have 
not the least doubt that Gokhale was wise in the truth of the 
Self. He never pretended to observe any religious practice but his 
life was full of the true spirit of religion. Every age is known to 
have its predominant mode of spiritual effort best suited for the 
attainment of mokska. Whenever the religious spirit is on the 
decline, it is revived through such an effort in tune with the 
times. In this age, our degradation reveals itself through our 
political condition. Not taking a comprehensive view of things, 
we run away with the belief that, if but our political conditions 
improved, we would rise from this fallen state. This is only 
partially true. To be sure, we cannot rise again till our political 
condition changes for the better; but it is not true that we shall 
necessarily progress if our political condition undergoes a change, 
irrespective of the manner in which it is brought about. If the 
means employed are impure, the change will be not in the direc¬ 
tion of progress but very likely the opposite. Only a change brought 
about in our political condition by pure means can lead to real 
progress. Gokhale not only perceived this right at the beginning 
of his public life but also followed the principle in action. Every¬ 
one had realized that popular awakening could be brought about 
only through political activity. If such activity was spiritualized, 
it could show the path to moksha. He placed this great ideal 
before his Servants of India Society and before the whole nation. 
He firmly declared that, unless our political movement was informed 
with the spirit of religion, it would be barren. The writer who took 
notice of his death in T^he Tiiues of India drew particular attention 
to this aspect of Gokhale’s mission and, doubting if his efforts to 
create political sannyasis would bear fruit, warned the Servants of 
India Society, which he left as his legacy, to be vigilant. In this 
age, only political sannyasis can fulfil and adorn the ideal of san~ 
nyasdy others will more likely than not disgrace the sannayasi s saffron 
garb. No Indian who aspires to follow the way of true religion 
can afford to remain aloof from politics. In other words, one who 
aspires to a truly religious life cannot fail to undertake public 
service as his mission, and we are today so much caught up in the 
political machine that service of the people is impossible without 
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taking pari in politics. In olden days, our peasajits, though ig¬ 
norant of who ruled llieiii, led their simple' livers free from fear* 
they can no longer afford to be so unconceameeL In the circum' 
stances that obtain today, in following the path of religion they 
must take into account the political conditions. If our sadhus, 
rishis^ rminis^ ma,ulvis and priests realized tlie^ truth of this, wc would 
have a Servants of India SocieUy in cvmy villageg the' spirit of 
redigion we)ulel come to prewail all over India,, the political system 
wliich ha,s bexroine odious would relbnn itself, India would regain 
the' spiritual c'mpire^ which, we kiiow, it enjoyeal in die days gone 
l)y, the 1)e)nds wliieh hold Iridiei undeu' su1)je(',(ion would be severed 
in an instant, and the ideal stale whiedi an aueieut seer described 
in his immortal words would come into being : ‘^‘‘[ron would be 
used not for forging swords but for forging plouglisharcs, and the 
lion and Ihei lamb would be frienuls and llvei together in love.” 
Goklialcfs ideal in his life was to labour to bring al)e)ut tliis slate 
of adairs. That, indeed, is his ine'ssage; and I be'liewe that whoever 
reads his writings with an open mind will recognize this message 
in every word of his. 

Mohandas Karamo[tan’d Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Gopal Krishna Gokhalman Vyakhyano, Vol. I 


123. SPEECH AT BIIAGINI SAMAJ, BOMBAr^ 

{luihruary 20^ 19Iff] 

DEAR SISTERS AND BROTHERS OF BHAGINr SAMAJ, 

I am thankful to you for asking me to prc'sicle over this 
annual function of the Samaj. Your president, I really feel, should 
be a woman, though you may seek men's Indp or advice in your 
work. The Samaj is dedicated to the noble aim of women's re¬ 
generation and, in the same way that another's tapascharya does 
not help one to ascend to heaven, men cannot bring about the 
regeneration of women. I don’t mean to suggest that men do not 
desire it, or that women would not want to have it through men’s 

^ Gandliiji presided over the annual gathering of the Bhagiui Samaj, a 
women’s welfare organization of Boml)ay, held in the Morarji Gokuldas Hall. 
The report of the speech in The Hindu is iacomtdctc; the paragraphs not 
found in it are supplied here from the Gujarati report iu Mahatma Gandhini 
Vicharsrishtij and marked by an asterisk. 
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help; I merely wish to place before you the principle that it is only 
through self-help that an individual or a race can rise. This is 
not a new principle^ but we often forget to act upon it.^ 

The Samaj is at present kept going by the enthusiasm of Bhai 
Karsandas Ghitalia. I am looking forward to a time when one 
of you will take his place and release him from this Samaj for 
other work. Having dedicated his life wholly to the service of 
women^ he will find out some work in the same field. The Samaj 
will come into its own when it elects its office-bearers from among 
its women members and gives a better account of itself than it does 
today. I have close associations, as you know, with both men and 
women, but I find that I can do nothing in the way of service to 
women without help from women workers. That is why I take every 
occasion to protest in no uncertain terms that, so long as women 
in India remain ever so little suppressed or do not have the same 
rights [as men], India will not make real progress. Hence it will be 
all to India’s honour if this Samaj succeeds completely in its aims."^ 
It is necessary to understand what we mean when we talk of 
the regeneration of women. It presupposes degeneration and, 
if that is so, we should further consider what led to it and how. 
It is our primary duty to have some very hard thinking on these 
points. In travelling all over India, I have come to realize that all 
the existing agitation is confined to an infinitesimal section of our 
people who are really a mere speck in the vast firmament, Grores 
of people of both the sexes live in absolute ignorance of this 
agitation. Full eighty-five per cent of the people of this country 
pass their innocent days in a state of total detachment from what is 
going on around them. These men and women, ignorant as they 
are, do their bit in life well and properly. Both have the same 
education or, rather, the absence of education, both are helping each 
other as they ought to do. If their lives are in any sense incomplete, 
the cause can be traced to the incompleteness of the lives of the 
remaining fifteen per cent. If my sisters of the Bhagini Samaj will 
make a close study of the lives of these 85 per cent of our people, 
it will provide them ample material for an excellent programme of 
work for the Samaj. 

In the observations that I am going to make, I will confine 
myself to the 15 per cent above mentioned and, even then, it 
would be out of place to discuss the disabilities that are common 
both to men and women. The point for us to consider is the 
degeneration of our women relatively to our men. Legislation has 
been mostly the handiwork of menj and man has not always been 
fair and discriminate in performing that self-appointed task. 
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lal the aiilhors of the va,ri()iis sniritis h;ive said about women 
can in no wise be (Jerended. Child-ina,rria,gc, lh(- rcstaacdons on 
widows and such oilier evils owe tlnn'r origin to the injunctions in 
the smntis. Women’s being placcal on a levc^I with Sudras has done 
unimaginable harm to ITinclu soi'hTy. llu‘se siaAianents of mine 
may have vcabal sirnibirity wiili die; ocxaisional atlaeks of Christians^ 
but, apart from this similarity, tlier(‘ is no otina' common ground 
between ns. The Christia,ns, in llnar a,(jacks, to strike at the 
roots of Hinduism. I look upon mystdf as a,n oi'thodox Hindu 
and my attac'k proceeds from th(^ ebssire to rid I linduism of its defects 
and restore it to its pristine glory. Tlie (Uiristia.n critic, by demon- 
strating tlu^ itnperfection of tlu^ snirilis^ tries to show tha.t they arc 
just ordinary books. My attcanpt is to show tliat tlic imper¬ 
fection of the sniritis conies from interpolat('d [lassagxrs, that is to say, 
verses inserted by pers'ous acce|)t(Tl a,s srnrifikaras^ in the period of 
our degeneration. It is easy to demonstra,t<^ the grandeur of the 
smrilis minus tliese verses. I do not liav<^ (be slightest desire to 
put up a weak dcrence of Hinduism, l)tdi(wing out of false pride 
or in ignorance, and wanting oth(‘rs to b(di(W(\ tluit llierc is no 
error in the smrilis or in the other acci'pted books of the Hindu 
I'cligion. I am convinced that such an clfort will not raise the 
Hindu religion but will degrade it railuan A religion which gives 
the foremost place to truth can afford no admixture of untruth/ 

The largest part of our effort in promoting the regeneration 
of women should be directed towaixls removiug those blemishes 
which arc represented in our shastras as the necessary and ingrained 
characteristics of women. Who will alLmnpt dhs and how? In 
my humble opinion, in order to maki; tin; attempt wc will have 
to produce women, pure, firm and self-coutrolhxl as Sita, Dama- 
yanti and Draupadi, If wc do product; thcan, such modern sisters 
will receive the same homage from Hindu society as is being paid 
to their prototypes of yore. Their words will have the same au¬ 
thority as the shastras. We will feel ashamcxl of the stray reflec¬ 
tions on them in our smritis and will soon forget them. Such re¬ 
volutions have occurred in Hinduism in the past and will still 
take place in the future, leading to the stability of our faith, I 
pray to God that this Samaj might soon produce such women as 
I have described above. 

We have now discussed the root cause of the degeneration of 
our women and have considered the ideals by the realization of 
which the present condition of our women can be improved. The 


^ Authors of smritis 
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number of women who can realize those ideals will be necessarily 
very few and, therefore, we will now consider what ordinary women 
can accomplish if they will try. Their first attempt should be direc¬ 
ted towards awakening in the minds of as many women as possible 
a proper sense of their present condition, I am not among those 
who believe that such an effort can be made through literary 
education only. To work on that basis would be to postpone 
indefinitely the accomplishment of our aims; I have experienced at 
every step that it is not at all ncessary to wait so long. We can 
bring home to our women the sad realities of their present condi¬ 
tion without, in the first instance, giving them any literary education. 

I am just returning from a district of Bihar, I once met there 
a large group of women from respectable families of the place. 
They all observed purdah. In my presence, they removed the 
purdah as they would in the presence of a brother. These women 
had had no education. Just before I went to meet them, an English 
woman had been to see me. She had called on me where I sat 


surrounded by a number of men. To meet the Hindu women, 
on the other hand, I had to go into a room specially set apart. 
Half seriously, I suggested that we could go to the room where 
the men were sitting. All enthusiasm, they said that they would 
be only too happy to do so, but that the custom being what it was, 
they would need the men’s permission. They did not like the 
purdah at all [they said] and wanted me to see that the custom 
was ended. While there is tragedy in these words, they also bear 
out what I have said above. These women had realized their 


condition without having had any literary education. They were 
right in asking my help, but I wanted them to have the strength 
themselves to win their freedom and they admitted, too, that they 
had such strength. I have come away full of hope that we shall 
soon hear that these women have flung away the purdah. Women 
who would ordinarily be considered uneducated are doing excellent 
work in Champaran. They are waking up their extremely back¬ 
ward sisters to the freedom which they themselves enjoy.'*' 

Woman is the companion of man, gifted with equal mental 
capacities* She has the right to participate in the very minutest 
detail in the activities of man and she has an equal right of free¬ 
dom and liberty with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in 
her own sphere of activity as man is in his. This ought to be the 
natural condition of things and not as a result only of learning 
to read and write. By sheer force of a vicious custom, even the 
most ignorant and worthless men have been enjoying a superiority 
over women which they do not deserve and ought not to have. 
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Many of our movements stop lialf-way because of the condition 
of our -womcii. Much of our work does not yield appropriate 
results; our lot is like that of the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
trader who docs not employ enough capital in liis business. 

If I am right, a good many from among you, meinbi'rs of this 
Samaj, should go out to educate your ignorant sisters about their 
real condition. In practical terms, this means that you should 
spare as much time cis you can to visit tin- most backward locali¬ 
ties in Bombay and give the women tlicr(‘ what you have yourselves 
received. If you have joined men in their la^ligious, political and 
social activities, acc[uaint them with these. If you have gained any 
special knowledge about the bringing up of eliildrcn, impart it to 
them. If you have studied and realized in your own experience 
the benefits of clean air, clean water, clean ainl simple Ibod, and 
exercise, tell these women about llicni loo. In this way, you will 
raise yourselves and them."' 

But although much good and usefid work can l)e done without 
a knowledge of reading and writing, yci it is my firm belief that 
you cannot always do without a kuowlixige lluu'eof. It develops 
and sharpens onch intellect imd it siiinulaL(\s our power of doing 
good. I have never placed an unnecessarily high value on the 
knowledge of reading and writing. I am only attiunptiog to assign 
its proper place to it. I have pointed out from time to time [that] 
there is no justification for men to deprive women or to deny to them 
equal rights on the grounds of their illiteracy; but education is essen¬ 
tial for enabling women to uphold these natural rights, to improve 
them and to spread them; again, the true knowledge of sell is un¬ 
attainable by the millions wliO are without such education. Many 
a book is full of innocent pleasure and this will be denied to us 
without education. It is no cxaggei’ation to say that a human be¬ 
ing without education is not far removed (Vom an animal. Edu¬ 
cation, therefore, is necessary for woimm as it is for men. Not that 
the methods of education should be identical in both eases. In 
the first place, our State system of education is full ol error and 
productive of harm in many respects. It should be eschewed by men 
and women alike. Even if it were free from its present blemishes, 

I would not regard it as proper for women from all points of view. 
Man and woman are of equal rank, but they arc not identical. 
They arc a peerless pair, being supplementary to one another; each 
helps the other so that without the one the existence ol; the other 
cannot be conceived, and, therefore, it follows as a necessary corol¬ 
lary from these facts that anything that will impair tlic status of 
either of them will involve the equal ruin ol them both. In fram- 
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ing any scheme of women’s education, this cardinal truth must be 
constantly kept in mind. Man is supreme in the outward activities 
of a married pair and, therefore, it is in the fitness of things that 
he should have a greater knowledge thereof. On the other hand, 
home life is entirely the sphere of woman and, therefore, in domes¬ 
tic affairs, in the upbringing and education of children, women 
ought to have more knowledge. Not that knowledge should be 
divided into watertight compartments or that some branches of 
knowledge should be closed to any one; but unless courses of ins¬ 
truction are based on a discriminating appreciation of these basic 
principles, the fullest life of man and woman cannot be developed, 

I should say a word or two as to whether English education 
is or is not necessary for our women. I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that, in the ordinary course of our lives, neither our men nor 
our women need necessarily have any knowledge of English, True, 
English is necessary for making a living and for active association 
in our political movements. I do not believe in women working for 
a living or undertaking commercial enterprise. The few women 
who may requiie or desire to have English education can very 
easily have their way by joining the schools for men. Introduction 
of English education in schools meant for women could only lead 
to a prolongation of our helplessness. I have often read and 
heard people saying that the rich treasures of English literature 
should be opened alike to men and wmmen. I submit in all humi¬ 
lity that there is some misapprehension in assuming such an 
attitude. No one intends to close these treasures against women 
while keeping them open for men. There is none on earth able to 
prevent you from studying the literature of the whole world if you 
are fond of literary tastes. But when courses of education have 
been framed with the needs of a particular society in view, you 
cannot supply the requirements of the few who have cultivated a 
literary taste. 

Their needs can be met, after we are fully developed, by sepa¬ 
rate institutions as in Europe. When, through a well-planned 
scheme, large numbers of men and women begin to receive educa¬ 
tion and those who remain without it are looked upon as ex¬ 
ceptions, we shall have plenty of writers in our languages to bring 
to us the pleasures of other literatures. If we seek the pleasure of 
literature always in English, our languages will remain poor, 
which means that we shall remain a poor people. The habit of 
deriving enjoyment only from a foreign literature is, I must say, 
if you will pardon me the simile, like the thief’s habit of deriving 
pleasure from stolen goods. The pleasure which Pope found in the 
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Iliad he placed before the people in English of superb beauty. The 
pleasure which Fitzgerald derived from the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam made him render it in English of such power that 
millions of Englishmen keep his poem with tluan as they do the 
Bible. The Bhagavad Gila filled Edwin Arnold with transports of 
joy; he did not ask the people to learn Sanskrit in order that they 
may have the same joy, but put the work into English which would 
stand beside Sanskrit or Pali, pouring his very soul into the lang¬ 
uage, and thus shared his joy with his people. Our being so very 
backward is a reason why such work should be undertaken among 
us on a much larger scale. This will be possible only when a 
scheme such as 1 have suggested has been lornuilated and is firmly 
adhered to. If only we can give up our hifa.tuation with English 
and our lack of confidence in ourselves or in the capacity of our 
languages, the task is not difficult.''' 

In asking our men and women to spend less time in the study 
of English thain they arc doing now, my object is not to deprive 
them of the pleasure which they arc likely to derive from it, but I 
hold that the same pleasure can be obtaiiu'd a,t h'.ss cost and 


trouble if we follow a more natural method. 


The world is full of 


many a gem of priceless beauty; but then those gems arc not all 
of English setting. Other languages can well boast of productions 
of similar excellence; all these should bc^ made available to our 


common people and that can only be done if our own learned 
men will undertake to translate them for us in our own languages. 
Merely to have outlined a scheme of cducalion as above is not 


to have removed the banc of child-marriage fi'om our society or 
to have conferred on our women an equality of rights. Let us now 
consider the case of our girls who disappear, so to say, from view 
after marriage. They are not likely to return to our schools. Con¬ 
scious of the unspeakable and unthinkable sin of the child-marriage 
of their daughters, their mothers cannot think of educating them or 
of otherwise making their dry life a cheerful one. The man who 
marries a young girl does not do so out of any altruistic motives, 
but through sheer lust. Who is to rescue these girls? A proper 
answer to this question will also be a solution of the woman’s pro¬ 
blem. The answer is albeit difficult, but it is the only one. There is, 
of course, none to champion her cause but her husband. It is use¬ 
less to expect a child-wife to be able to bring round the man who 
has married her. The difficult work must, therefore, for the pre¬ 
sent at least, be left to man. If I could, I would take a census of 
child-wives and would find the friends of their husbands and through 
such friends, as well as through moral and polite exhortations, I 
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will attempt to bring home to them the enormity of their crimes 
in linking their fortunes with child-wives and will warn them that 
there is no expiation for that sin unless and until they have by edu¬ 
cation made their wives fit not only to bear children but also to 
bring them up properly, and unless, in the meantime, they live a 
life of absolute celibacy. 

Thus there are many fruitful fields of activity before the mem¬ 
bers of the Bhagini Samaj for devoting their energies to. The field 
for work is so vast that, if resolute application is brought to bear 
thereon, the wider movements for reform may, for the present, 
well be left to themselves and great service can be done to the 
cause of Home Rule without so much as even a verbal reference 
to it. When printing presses were non-existent and scope for 
speech-making very limited, when one could hardly travel 
twenty-four miles in the course of a day instead of a thousand miles 
as now, we had only one agency for propagating our ideals and 
that was our 'acts’; and acts had immense potency. We are now 
rushing to and fro with the velocity of air, delivering speeches, writ¬ 
ing newspaper articles, and yet we fall short of our accomplishments 
and the cry of despair fills the air. I for one am of opinion that, 
as in old days, our acts will have a more powerful influence on the 
public than any number of speeches and writings. It is my earnest 
prayer to your Association that its members should give prominence 
to quiet and unobtrusive work in whatever it does. 

The HindUj 26-2-1918, and Mahatma Gandhini Vicharsrishti 


124. LETTER TO G. S. ARUNDALE 


[Sabarmati^] 
February 21, 1918 

I have your letter. Just now I am immersed in one or two 
difficult matters. Thoughts do not come to me for the asking. 
I have to make my mind play upon a subject before I can write 
anything readable on it. I can merely say that I shall bear your 
letter in mind and try to send you something. The odds are that 
I shall fail unless the things I am handling are finished before 

the expected time.^ 

From the mannscript of Ma-hadev Tesai’s Diary. Courtesy. Narayan Desai 

1 About this letter Mahadev Desai in his Diary writes; “This was intended 
for Arundale who, as Secretary of the National Education Promotion Society, 
requested Gandhiji to write an article for the Education Week. When Gandhiji 

XIV-14 



125, LETTER TO FLOREMCE A, WINTERBOTTOM^ 


[Sabarmati^] 
February 2T 1918 

I have allowed weeks to pass by without writing to you. Surely 
you know the reason why. Before telling you something about my 
activity, I want to answer an important question you have asked 
—a question which shows how closely you have been following 
my doings in this part of the world. You have reminded me of what 
I used to say in London, viz., that benign autocracy was the best 
form of Government, and have asked me how I reconcile [this 
with] my activity in connection with the Home Rule movement. 
I still retain the position held by me in London. But that form of 
Government is an impossibility today. India must pass through 
the throes of Parliamentary GoveruuKuit and, seeing that it is so, 
I naturally support a movement which will secure the best type of 
Parliamentary Government and replace tlu^ present ba.stardism 
which is neither the one nor the other. What is more, I take 
part in the movement only to the extent that I can enforce and 
popularize principles which, I know, must permeate all systems 
if they cire to be of any use. Natesan’s publication, a copy of 
which I have taken the liberty of asking him to send on to you, 
contains a translation of my address to the Gujarat Political 
Conference, which will more fully illustrate what I mean. I have 
delayed [writing] for one week hoping to deal with other matters. 
I must, however, no longer do so, but take some other opportu¬ 
nity of writing further. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai^s Diary* Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


came to know that the last date for giving the article was February 20, he 
said ‘Thank God for this relief’, and asked me to write to Arundalc: ‘I 
can’t send an article before the date given by you because I received your let¬ 
ter only yesterday.’ In a letter written at about this time to Sly, Gandhiji says, 
‘Anything dropping out is a positive relief.’ ” 

^ Secretary of the Union of Ethical Societies, whom Gandhiji met in 
London in 1906 and 1909; vide Vol. VI, pp. 157 & 170 and VoL IX, 
pp. 282 & 285-6. 



126, LETTER TO GORDHANDAS PATEL 


[SabarmatIj] 

February 2L 1918 

DEAR SHRI GORDHANBHAI^, 

The most respected Anasuyabehn, Shankarlal Banker and 
I have just returned from a meeting of workers. They said the 
mill-owners wanted them to give something in writing in return 
for a concession of eight annas. I have told them not to affix 
their signature to any document without consulting their advisers 
and also that we would advise them in a day or two what increase 
they could reasonably demand. They would serve their interests 
well, I told them, if they went by our advice and accepted the 
suggested figure. I politely explained yesterday to members 
of the Mill group my responsibility in the matter. I think the 
principle of arbitration is of far-reaching consequence and it is 
not at all desirable that the mill-hands should lose faith in it.^ I 
find it impossible, therefore, to run away from this duty which has 
come to me unsought. Shankarlal Banker and Vallabhbhai Patel 
agree with me. It is not desirable, from the workers’ point of 
view and yours, in fact from that of us all, that they remain with¬ 
out work, in a state of uncertainty. Banker has collected figures 
of what the Bombay mills pay. I shall be obliged if you send me, 
without delay, a statement of the wages paid by the local mills. I 
should also be happy if the Mill group could favour us with its 
views on the different categories of workers without in any way 
binding itself to accept our decision. If any of you could join 
us in our deliberations without being committed in any way, our 
conclusions would be the more reasoned for that. I am not parti¬ 
cularly disposed to favour workers as workers; I am on the side of 
justice and often this is found to be on their side. Hence the gene¬ 
ral belief that I am on their side. I can never think of harming 
the great industry of Ahmedabad. I hope, therefore, that your 
Association will extend its full co-operation to us in this difficult 


^ Secretary, Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association 

^ An Arbitration Board representing both parties to the dispute, with the 
Collector as Umpire, had been set up on February 14. The workers in some mills, 
however, went on strike owing to a misunderstanding. 
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task.- I should be happy to have an immediate reply to this 
letter. I have told the workers that, if possible, we would an¬ 
nounce the results of our deliberations by Wednesday at the latest. 
Hence this hurryv 

M. K. Gandhi 


Mahadevkhaini DiaTV. Vol. IV 


127. CABLE TO A. H. WEST^- 


[Ahmedabad, 

About February 24^ 1918^ 

YOU MAY ENFORCE YOUR PLAN. GOOD LUCK. 
Exiraci from a piiotostac of West’s original typewritten letter: G. N. 7605 


128. LETTER TO G. X. DEODHAR 


Nadiad, 

February 26, 1918 

MY DEAR DEODHAR^, 

I have your two letters and the report. I do feel that you 
have unconsciously injured the cause and have allowed yourself to 
be made a tool in Mr. Pratt’s hands. You have based your 
statement about the undervaluation on the part of the raiyats 
on totally insufficient data. Amritlal Thakkar^, who went into 

^ On a study of the wage-scales in Ahmedabad and Bombay, Gandhiji 
later came to the conclusion that a 35 per cent increase in wages would be a 
fair demand. The mill-owiiers failed to assist Gandhiji with a definite opinion 
on this basis. The situation deteriorated. 

^To Gandhiji’s proposal, in his letter of December 10, 1917, that West 
resort to agriculture for a living, the latter replied by cable as follows: 

Agriculture impossible. Will you lend Sam myself jobbing plant, papers, 
earn living Durban? Ultimately complete independence. Paper published 
English Gujarati Phmnbc. Management editorship same time being. Cable 
reply.’^ Gandhiji responded as above. 

Mn his letter of March 3, 1918, quoting the cable. West had acknow¬ 
ledged having received it a week earlier. 

Gopal Krishna Deodhar (1879-1935); prominent worker of Sevasadan 
a wmen’s social service organization of Poona, and of the Servants of Indij 
Society 

5 1869-1951; popularly known as Thakkar Bapa; devoted his life to th( 
uplift ofHarijans and aborigines. 
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details, does not think that 3^ annas is an undervaluation. You 
know that the official valuation has undergone manipulation. 

And how can it be said that the substantial concessions have 
been made when we know that not a single concession has yet 
been made? He was simply with us when Mr. Pratt said that 
postponement would be granted when the rabi^ was over 25%. 
Do you realize that rahi does not include cotton, tobacco, tuvar- 
and diveli^? 

Where was the necessity for publishing the report at all? 
When I entered upon the scene, you might well have left the 
judging of the moment of publication to me. 

Lastly, why think that we can only gain what the officials give ? 
Why not feel that we must get what we deserve? 

I feel that you are not doing justice to yourself or the cause 
you handle by attempting too much. You are ailing. You have 
more irons in the fire than you can handle. You should have 
boldly said you could not undertake the inquiry, 

I know you will not misunderstand my letter. I love you 
too well to do you conscious injustice. The best expression I can 
give to my regard for you is to open out the door to my heart 
and let you see what there is. No friend can do more. He who 
does less is so much the less a friend. 

You ought to listen to my prayer and give Amritlal to the 
work in Gujarat. He will render great services to the Society be¬ 
cause he will shine most in the work in Gujarat. The council 
work can be done somewhat by a man who has a head about him. 
The pariah work can only be done by a man with a heart to 
guide his head. A[mritlal] is that man. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai*s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 



J25. AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS^ STRIKE 

February 26^ 1918 

Leaflet Xo. L 

The lock-out commenced on February 22. From that date 
the workers of the Weaving Department have been compelled to 
go without vv’ork, "iVhen the mill-owmers issued notices withdraw¬ 
ing the Plague Bonus and there was unrest because of this, the 
employers resolved to get the dispute settled by arbitration and it 
was assumed that the workers would agree. Accordingly, the 
miil-o^vners resolved, on February 14, to appoint an arbitration 
board to decide what increase in lieu of the Plague Bonus was 
justified by the increase in the cost of living. Mahatma Gandhi, 
Shri Shankarial Banker and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel representing 
the workers, and Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai, Sheth Jagabhai Dalpat- 
bhai and Sheth Chandulal representing the employers, with the 
Collector as Chairman, were appointed to arbitrate. Thereafter, 
workers in some of the mills struck work owing to a misunder¬ 
standing. That was a mistake and the workers were ready to rectify 
it. The employers, however, thought that the workers were in the 
wrong in striking before the Award was given by the arbitrators 
and that, therefore, they would be justified in cancelling their 
resolution regarding arbitration and this they did. They simul¬ 
taneously passed a resolution to the effect that workers be paid their 
due wages and be discharged if they were not content with a 20 
per cent increase. The weavers were not satisfied and accepted 
discharge, and the lock-out by the employers commenced. But the 
arbitrators for the workers felt it their responsibility to tell the 
workers, under the circumstances, what increase they could properly 

^ Apart from visits to workers* houses and public meetings for educating 
ttie workers about the struggle, it was decided to *hssue instructive leaflets 
every day with a view to fixing firmly in their minds the principles and signi¬ 
ficance of tae struggle, and to supply them with simple but elevating literature 
which would conduce to their mental and intellectual development and enable 
tnem to leave for poster!ly a heritage of the means for its progress.” The leaflets 
were issued in the name of Anasuyabehn Sarabhai but, as stated by Mahadev 
Desai in Ek Dhaimayuddha, of which A Righteous Struggle was the English edition, 
they w-ere in fact written by Gandhiji. This leaflet appeared on the fifth day of 

the lock-out. The leaflets were read out at the public meetings in the eve¬ 
nings. 
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demand. But before doing so, they consulted amongst themselves 
and, after giving full consideration to the interests of both the 
mill-owners and the workers and to all the other circumstances, 
decided that an increase of 35 per cent w^as justified and and that 
the workers be advised accordingly. But before doing so they 
intimated their intention to the mill-owners and promised to 
consider if they had anything to say against it. The employers did 
not express their view on this matter. The workers, whose demand 
was for a 50 per cent increase, withdrew it and resolved to ask 
for a 35 per cent increase. 

Workers’ Pledge 

The workers have resolved: 

(1) that they will not resume work until a 35 per cent 

increase on the July wages is secured; 

(2) that they will not, during the period of the lock-out, 

cause any disturbance or resort to violence or indulge 
in looting, nor damage any property of the employers 
or abuse anyone, but will remain peaceful. 

How the workers can succeed in their pledge will be discussed 
in the next leaflet. 

If workers have anything to tell meb they are welcome to see 
me at my place at any hour of the day. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


129, LETTER TO COLLECTOR, KHEDA 

February 26, 1918 

I am satisfied from the inquiry which I have made myself, 
and from inquiries^ made by other fellow-workers, that postpone¬ 
ment of land revenue is justified, but if you are nevertheless unable 


1 Anasuyabehn, to whom workers frequently went for advice during the 
struggle 

2 On arrival at Nadiad, on February 16, Gandhiji and his fellow- 
workers had themselves divided into groups, each of which undertook investi¬ 
gation of crop conditions in a number of villages. In a week’s time reports in 
regard to 425 out of 600 villages had become available and Gandhiji had per¬ 
sonally investigated conditions in 30 villages. The findings formed the b?isis of 
bis letter to the District authorifie?. 
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cc€Dt our liiKiiD^S- ilicre is^ I suggest^ still time to liuve tlie 
iviiOi.e cucstion exuniiLCci "bv 3. BoRrei oFHidepencierit men represent- 
ing boili the Govemment and the public. I see that several thou¬ 
sands cf aghculturisis have paid up the first instalment because 
of the severe nressure brought to bear upon them and some have 


even oaid up both instalments simultaneously. In order to do this, 

jL 

many were compelled to sell their cattle, I enclose herewith a 
staiement^ of the milages in which the crop has been 25 per cent 
or less and I trust that you will issue orders for the postponement of 
land revenue recovenv 

y 


Sdrdar Vallahkhhai Patel. \'oL I 


13 L LETTER OX KHEDA SITUATIOX^- 

February 26, 1918 

I read your letter on the Gujarat Sabha. It is the duty of all 
of us to do something for the people of Kheda. If the Sabha failed 
to discharge this duty, I think it would forfeit its right to its name. 

The responsibility for the advice that is being given to the 
people is chiefly mine. Their case is that the crops have been less 
than four annas. The Government admits that, when the crop is 
less than four annas, no revenue can be collected from the ryots 
that year. If the Govemment does not grant the ryots’ demands, 
they have only one course open to them and that is to refuse 
to pay revenue to the Government and even let it auction 
their properties. 

Assessment is in proportion to the capacity of the land. It is 
quite plain that, if the land does not yield anything, no tax can 
be collected. The Government’s regulation permitting payment by 
instaiments is not a favour but an absolute necessity. 

I perceive, however, that the difference of opinion between 
you and the Sabha on this issue is likely to remain. For public 
workers to tolerate such differences is but a part of their job. 
Both points of view may be placed before the people; it will then 
be for them to choose. 


^ This is not available. 

^ ParticuArs of the addressee not known. 
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It seems self-evident to me that there is nothing unlawful if, 
to express one’s sense of injustice, one refuses to pay a tax, in a 
perfectly civil manner, and lets it be collected [forcibly]. 

Tours. 

Mohandas 


[From Gujarati] 
Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 


132. SPEECH TO AHMEDABAD MILHHANDS^ 

Sabarmati, 

February 26, 1918 

Today is the fifth day of the lock-out. Some of you pro¬ 
bably think that everything will be all right after a week or two 
of suffering. I repeat that, though we may hope that our struggle 
will end early, we must remain firm even if that hope is not rea¬ 
lized and must not resume work even if we have to die. Workers 
have no money but they possess a wealth superior to money—they 
have their hands, their courage and their fear of God. If a time 
comes when you have to starve, have confidence that we shall eat 
only after feeding you. We shall not allow you to die of starvation.- 

Some workers say that we can demand more than 35 per 
cent. I say you can demand even a 100 per cent increase. But 
it would be unjust if you do so. Be content, in the present circum¬ 
stances, with what you have demanded. If you ask for more, it 
will pain me. We cannot demand anything unreasonable from 
anybody. I think that the demand for 35 per cent is quite fair.^ 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


^ The workers gathered every evening, during this time, under a babul tree 
on the banks of the Sabarmati. Gandhiji addressed them, Mahadev Desai 
records: “Very few except those who attended these meetings know what 
historic incidents occurred under that babul tree.” 

^ The workers’ advisers had taken a pledge to this effect. 

^ The rest of the speech is not available. Reports of speeches were deli¬ 
berately withheld from the newspapers. Portions of Gandhiji’s speeches and dis¬ 
courses on the subjects of the leaflets were given by Mahadev Desai in his 
book. 
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February 27^ 1918 

I liave alv/ays said that it is not only against Government that 
satyagraha can be employed. It can be employed in any situation, 
against any person or body. We see examples of this just now. 
In Kheda, sawagraha has been going on against the Government 
and in Ahmedabad against the rich and also against the scriptures 
on the issue of the untouchables. My feeling is that we are bound 
to win on all these issues. Truth is on our side. In Kheda, the 
Government was high-handed and we had no option but to offer 
satyagraha against it. If we don’t succeed, the reason will be our 
own limitations and not anything inherent in satyagraha. We suc¬ 
ceeded in Bihar because there I got very sincere co-workers. Here 
I don’t see the same sincerity, but I am having more than I had 
expected. The situation that has developed in Ahmedabad is also 
very heart-warming. I feel like repeating to you what the Collector 
told me yesterday, something which I have not mentioned any¬ 
where else. I think I can say it in the Ashram. The Collector did 
not mean it as mere formality; he said what he really felt. For 
the first time in his life, he said, he saw here a struggle between 
w^orkers and mill-owners conducted with mutual regard, I, too, 
don’t think I have ever observed as good relations between the 
parties as here. As you see, Shri AmbalaP is on the other side in 
this struggle but he dined here yesterday. When I told him that 
he was to do so again today, he understood my meaning. He 
saw why I wanted him to dine with me and immediately agreed. 
What could be more beautiful than this ? If we have the firmness 
and purity and display the single-minded devotion which the 
circumstances require, I think we shall not fail. I am not in a 
position to keep you informed of all that is happening; you will be 
the better able to maintain self-discipline for not being so informed. 
In the present situation, we have only to get ready to work, if 
required. All that we need to do for the purpose is to cultivate 
firmness and self-discipline. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhhaini Diary, Vol. IV 

^ It was customary for Gandhiji to address the gathering at the early 
morning prayers. 

^ Sarabh^i 
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February 27^ 1918 

Leaflet No. 2 

We saw in yesterday’s leaflet what the workers’ pledge was. 
We have now to consider what we should do to carry out that 
pledge. We know that the employers have crores of rupees and 
the workers have nothing. If workers have no money however, 
they have hands and feet with which they can work, and there 
is no part of the world which can do without workers. Hence, if 
only he knows it, the worker holds the key to the situation. Wealth 
is unavailing without him. If he realizes this, he can be sure of 
success. But the worker who would wield such power must pos¬ 
sess certain qualities of character, without which he would be at 
the mercy of others. Let us see what these qualities are. 

1. The worker should be truthful. There is no reason for him to 
tell a lie. Even if he tells a lie, he will not get the desired wage. 
The truthful man can be firm and a worker who is firm is never 
defeated. 

2. He should possess courage. Many of us become permanent 
slaves through fear of what might happen to us if we lost our jobs. 

3. He should have a sense of justice. If he asks for wages higher 
than his deserts, there will be hardly anyone who will employ him. 
The increase we have demanded in this struggle is reasonable. We 
should, therefore, have faith that sooner or later we are bound 
to get justice, 

4. He will not be angry with his employer nor bear him any 
grudge. After all, when everything is over, the worker is to serve 
under him. Every human being is liable to err. We think the em¬ 
ployers are in the wrong in refusing the increase asked for. If we 
remain straightforward till the end, the employers are sure to 
revise their attitude. At present they are angry. Also, they sus¬ 
pect that, if the present demands of the workers are granted, they 
will repeatedly harass them. To remove this suspicion, we should 
do our utmost to reassure the employers by our behaviour. The 
first thing to that end is to harbour no grudge against them. 

5. Every worker should remember that the struggle is bound to 
involve suffering. But happiness follows suffering voluntarily 
undertaken. It is but suffering for the worker to be denied a wage 
sufficient to enable him to make both ends meet. Because of our 
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LcCj hctveverj ws endure this and manage to live somehow. 

a remedy against this suffering, we have told the employers 
: is not possible for us to maintain ourselves without the 
increase demanded and that, if it is not granted to us and 
we are not saved from continuous starvation, we would rather 
starve right now. How long will the employers remain unmoved 
bv our sufferine ? 

6. Lastly, the poor have their saviour in God. Our duty is to make 
the effort and then, fullv assured that we are bound to get what 
He ha s ordained for us, remain peaceful while our request is not 
vet granted. 


A 'worker who behaves in this manner will never find it diffi¬ 
cult to keep his pledge. We shall discuss in tomorrow’s leaflet how 
the workers may maintain themselves during the period of the 
lock-out. 


[From Gujarati] 
Ek Dkarmayuddha 


135. LETTER TO SHUAIB QURESHI 

February 27, 1918 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I am ashamed of myself. I am most anxious to be there. Yet 
the facts seem to have conspired against me. The strike is still on 
and it is of such a delicate nature that I dare not leave it. The 
Kaira affair, too, involving as it does the rights of several lacs 
of people, demands my attention. I know that delay about Ali 
brothers is dangerous. I therefore stay where I am till I feel free. 
I know you will not have me do otherwise. Will you please apolo¬ 
gize to Maulana Saheb? Do please keep me informed of what goes 
on there. 

Touts sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the maniiscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 



136, LETTER TO RAMDAS GANDHI 


February 27^ 1918 

CHI, RAMDAS, 

I keep worrying about you tliese days. I detect a note 
of despondency in your letters. It seems you feel the want of edu¬ 
cation. You feel, too, that you have not settled down to any¬ 
thing. If only you were with me, I would take you on my lap and 
comfort you. In the measure in which I fail to make you happy, 

I think I must be wanting in something. There must be something 
lacking in my love. Please think of any wrongs I may have done 
as unintended and forgive me. Children are entitled to much from 
their parents, being all submission to them. A mistake on the 
part of the parents will ruin their lives. Our scriptures place parents 
on a level with God. It is not always that parents in this world 
are fit to carry such responsibility. Being but earthly, they 
pass on the legacy to their children and so from generation to 
generation mere embodiments of selfishness come into this world. 
Why should you think that you are an unworthy son? If you are 
so, don’t you see that that would prove that I was unworthy? I 
don’t want to be reckoned as unworthy; how could you be so then? 
You may work for money, but you will not sacrifice truth for its 
sake and, though you have been thinking of marriage, you will 
exercise your judgment; and hence I, for my part, will always think 
of you as a worthy son. 

You need not ask my forgiveness. You have given me no rea¬ 
son to be unhappy, I want you to come over to me after your 
experiments there are over. I shall do my part to see you married. 
If you want to study, I shall help you. If you but train your body 
to be as strong as steel, we shall see to the rest. At the moment, 
we are scattered wide apart. You there, Manilal in Phoenix, Deva 
in Badharwa, Ba in Bhitiharwa, Harilal in Calcutta, and myself 
ever on the move from place to place. Maybe, in this separation 
lies service to the nation and the way to spiritual uplift. Whether 
that is so or not, let us bear with a cheerful mind what has fallen 
to our lot. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 



February 27^ 1918^ 

There are bur few to give you good advice and courage. Many 
will in; to discourage you^ and these may include even your friends, 
hlany will advise you to accept as much as you can get and be 
thankful to God for it. This sounds sweet but really it is very bitter 
advice. We must not admit helplessness except before God. Do 
not feel helpless even if you have no money, since, in any case, we 
have hands and feet, all of us. We shall be masters of our own affairs 
only if we use our hands and feet. We have to be firm, moreover, 
in order that w-e may have good standing with the mill-owners. 
In the circumstances in which w^e are placed, we should tell them 
that we are not prepared to submit to such pressure from them. 
You may seek my advice or that of somebody else; in this matter, 
however, you can succeed without help from anyone. I and a 
hundred thousand more cannot bring you success. Your success 
depends on yourselves, upon your sincerity, upon your faith in 
God and upon your courage. We are merely your helpers. You 
have to stand on your own strength. Stand by your unwritten 
and unspoken pledge and success is yoursG 

If you had accepted defeat from the beginning, I would not 
have come to you, nor would have Anasuyabehn; but you decided to 
put up a fight. The news has spread all over India. In due course, 
the world will know that Ahmcdabad workers have taken a pledge, 
y/ith God as their witness, that they will not resume work until they 
have achieved their object. In future, your children will look at 
this tree and say that their fathers took a solemn pledge under it, 
with God as their witness. If you do not fulfil that pledge, what will 
your children think of you ? The future of your posterity depends 
on you, I urge you all, do not allow yourselves to be dissuaded by 
anyone and give up the pledge; stand by it firmly. You may have 
to starve to death. Even so, you should declare that you have 
taken the pledge with God as your witness; you have taken it not 
because Gandhi wanted you to do so, but in the name of God. 
Stand by your pledge faithfully and continue the struggle. India 
will then see that you were prepared to be rained but did not 

^ The speech was delivered on the sixth day of the lock-out. 

^ The observations that follow related to the leaflet issued on the day. 
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give up your pledge. Remember eacli word in these leaflets and 
keep the pledge conscientiously. There is no point in knowing 
them by heart mechanically. Many can repeat parrot-like the 
Holy Koran or the Gita; some can recite both the Gita and the 
Tulsi Ramajana, It is not enough^ though, that one knows them 
by heart. If, having learnt them by heart, you put the teaching 
into practice, rest assured that none can whittle down your 35 per 
cent even by a quarter per cent.i 
[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


138. LETTER TO RAOJIBHAI PATEL 

\_Mtti February 27, 1918^ 

BHAISHRI RAOJIBHAI, 

Bhai AmbalaFs^ death teaches us that we cannot afford to be 
slack even for a moment on the path of service [that we follow]. 
The King of Death may send his summons any time and, therefore, 
if we are content only to build castles in the air about national 
service but have no particular desire to exert ourselves, we may 
have to leave empty-handed and all our aspirations will have been 
to no purpose. Give my condolences to the people whom Ambalal 
has left behind and tell them that the right way of cherishing his 
memory is to take his character as a model for us. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


[From Gujarati] 

Jivanana Jharna 


^ Complete text of the speech is not available. 

^ A member of the Gharotar Education Society and its first secretary 
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February 28, 1918 

Leaflet No. 3 

We Lave stated what the workers’ pledge is and considered 
how best they may fulfil it. Today we shall discuss how the workers 
may keep themselves occupied during the lock-out. There is a 
nroverb among us that an idle man busies himself with mischief. 

j. “ 

And so it is not at all good that ten thousand men should remain 
idle here in Ahmedabad. A man who has been working all day 
feels quite lost if he suddenly finds himself without work. The 
subject of this leafleq therefore, is very important to us if we are 
to succeed in our aim. Let us start by saying what the w^orkers 
ought not to do : 

1. They should not waste time in gambling. 

2. They should not spend it sleeping during the day. 

3. They should not keep talking, all the time, of the employers and 
the lock-out. 

4. Many are in the habit of frequenting tea-stalls and idling away 
their time in gossip or eating and drinking when they don’t 
need to. ’Workers should keep away from such tea-stalls. 

5. They should not go to the mills w-hile the lock-out continues. 

Now about what the workers should do : 

1. Alany workers’ dwellings and their surroundings are generally 
dirty. They are unable to attend to this when they are at work. 
Now that they will have an enforced holiday, they should utilize 
some of the time in cleaning and repairing their houses and com- 

2. Those who are literate should spend their time in reading books 
and increasing their knowledge. They can also teach the illiterate. 
This wmy, they wdil learn to help each other. Those who are 
fond of reading should go to the Dadabhai Library and Reading- 
Room or other free reading-rooms. 

3. Those who know skilled work, such as tailoring, cabinet-making, 
or wmod-carving and engraving, can seek work for themselves. 
If they fail to find any, they may approach us for help. 

4. Every person ought to have some knowledge of a subsidiary 
occupation besides the one from which he earns his livelihood. 
W orkers, therefore, can spend their time in learning some new and 
easy work. They will have our help in this. 
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In India, a person in one occupation thinks it below Ms 
dignity to follow any other. Besides, some occupations are con- 
sidered low and degrading in themselves. Both these ideas are 
wrong. There is no question of inferiority or superiority among 
occupations which are essential for man’s existence. Nor should 
we be ashamed of taking up an occupation other than the one we 
are used to. We believe that weaving cloth, breaking stones, saw¬ 
ing or splitting wood or working on a farm are all necessary and 
honourable occupations. We hope, therefore, that instead of 
wasting their time in doing nothing, workers will utilize it in some 
such useful work. 

Having considered what workers should do, it is necessary to 
say what they may expect of me. We shall say this in the next 
leaflet. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmaynddha 


140. LETTER TO F. G. PRATT 


Sabarmati, 

Februarj 28, 1918 

DEAR MR. PRATT, 

Your frank talk of yesterday^ encourages me to send you this 
letter. 

The following is the position throughout India, A new order 
of things is replacing the old. It can be established peacefully or 
it must be preceded by some painful disturbances. What it will be 
lies largely in the hands of civil servants like yourself, more than in 
those of the King’s representatives quite at the top. You desire 
to do good, but you rule not by right of love, but by the force of 
fear. The sum total of the energy of the civil service represents to 
the people the British Constitution. You have failed, probably not 
through any fault of your own, to interpret it to the people as fully 
as you might have. The result is the people dread your power to 
punish and they miss the good you desire to do. The home-rulers 
so named have become impatient of your authority. They are a 
rapidly increasing power. They find no difficulty in showing to 
the people the dreadful side of the civil service rule. The people 

1 Evidently, Gandhiji had an interview with the Co mmis sioner on 
February 27, but no report of the discussion is available. 

XIV-15 
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" 4 -ekonie tliem as their deliverers. With nothing but love of the 
land and distrust of the officials to guide them, they spread ill wilL 
The order you represent knows this only too well and it naturally 
resents this insult. And so the gulf widens. I presumptuously 
believe that I can step into the breach and may succeed in stopping 
harmful disturbances during our passage to the new state of 
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mnt, at the end of it, to see established not mutual dis¬ 
trust and the law of force, but mutual trust and the law of love. 
I can only do so if I can show the people a better and more 
expeditious tvay of righting wrongs. It is obviously bad if they 
submit to your order through fear and harbour ill will. It is 
W’orse if, misguided, they resort to violence. The only dignified 
and truly loyal and uplifting course for them is to show 
disapproval by disobeying your orders which they may consider to 
be unjust, and by knowingly and respectfully suffering the penalty 
of their breach. I venture to think that advice to do so can 
safely tendered in almost every conceivable case of a felt wrong, 
at all other recognized remedies have been previously 
tried. I wish you could see the viewpoint submitted by me. 
You will, I know, forgive me for my presumption in writing this 
letter. Of course, I have written this irrespective of the Kaira 
trouble. It is highly likely that I shall have the privilege of work¬ 
ing with you on a more non-contentious platform. But I feel that 


TourSy 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


14L SPEECH TO AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS 


February 28^ 1918 


The heat and the strength acquired in breaking stones are not 

fA Kp* Kir li^i^TirlKncr a -np-n 1 



^ Gandliiji made this observatioa while commenting on the last para¬ 
graph of Leaflet No. 3. The rest of the speech is not available. 



142. AH MED AB AD MILHHAIfDS' STRIKE 


March T 1918 

Leaflet No. 4 

We have said how workers can fulfil their pledge and what 
they should do during the lock-out. In this leaflet we shall ex¬ 
plain how we propose to help them. It is our duty to do this. 

Let us State, First, What We Cannot Do : 

(1) We shall not help the workers in doing anything which is wrong. 

(2) We shall have to abandon the workers and cease helping themif 
they do anything wrong or make inflated demands or commit violence. 

(3) We can never wish ill to the employers; in all that we do, 
we are bound to consider their interests. We shall promote the 
workers’ interest while duly safeguarding the employers’. 

Now ABOUT What We Shall Do for the Workers : 

(1) We are with the workers so long as they conduct themselves 
well, as they have done so far. 

(2) We shall do all we can to obtain for them 35 per cent increase 
in wages. 

(3) We are, as yet, only entreating the employers. We have not 
tried so far to win public sympathy or educate public opinion. 
But we shall be prepared, if the situation demands it, to acquaint 
the whole of India with the workers’ plight and hope that we shall 
succeed in obtaining public sympathy for our cause. 

(4) We shall not rest till the workers get what they are entitled to. 

(5) We are making an effort to inform ourselves of the condition 
of the workers in its economic, moral and educational aspects. We 
shall show the workers how they may improve their economic con¬ 
dition; we shall strive to raise their moral level; we shall think 
out and teach them ways and means of living in cleanliness and we 
shall work for the intellectual improvement of such of them as 
live in ignorance. 

(6) We shall not ourselves eat or dress without providing food 
and clothing to such of the workers as are reduced to destitution in 
the course of the struggle.^ 

^ The following formed part of the advisers’ pledge: ‘Tf in. this struggle 
any persons are reduced to starvation and are unable to get work, we shall 
feed and clothe them before we feed and clothe ourselves.” 
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se the sick among them and get for them the 
seiT'ices of raids and doctors. 

We have undertaken this task with a full sense ^of our res- 
sibiiiw. We consider the workers’ demand to be entii ely reason¬ 
able and it is because we believe that satisfaction of their demand 
will eventuallv seiwe rather than harm the employers interests that 
we have taken up this cause." 

[From Gujarati] 

tar’ll^ 


143. LETTER TO SIR E. A. GAIT 


Sabarmati, 

March 1918 

Sir E. A» Gait- 

Lt.- Governor of Bihar & Orissa 
Patna 

Your kind letter of the iSth ultimo has been redirected here.^ 
I have been wandering about in Gujarat attending to one or two 
rather delicate questions. Hence the delay in replying. Sir 
Frank Sly’s version is quite correct and, as soon as the Bill be¬ 
comes law, I shall endeavour to have the suits withdrawn. When 
we discussed the matter, w^e had not contemplated legalization of 
the agreement. Now that the enhancements are being legalized, 


^ Mahadev Desai in A Righteous Struggle^ observes: “Every word con¬ 
tained in tiiis leaflet was carried out literally.” 

2 Sir Edward Albert Gaiq Lt.-Govemor, 1915-20 

2 Sir Edward Gait bad written: “In connection with the legislation to 
carry out the recommendations of tlie Ghamparan Agrarian Gommitteej 
Niessrs Norman and Hill say that a number of suits are still pending with their 
raiyats in which the skarahbeshi enhancement is disputed. We referred the matter 
to hir. Sly, who says that the question of pending suits was discussed at the 
meeting between the Committee and the representative planters, and that 
you then agreed on behalf of the raiyats that such suits should be settled in accor¬ 
dance with the terms of die agreement, the raiyats no longer contesting the lega- 
liw of sharahbeski and pa'^ing the recorded rent in full up to Fasli 1325. Mr. Sly 
says he is sure that you will support him on this point, and, if so, I would ask 
you kindly to induce the raiyats to carry out the agreement which you made 
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subject to reduction after the year 1325>, the planters’ protection 
will not rest solely on my influence with the raiyats. I would 
nevertheless strain every nerve to see that the cases are withdrawn 
without resort to law. There is just a possibility of a few raiyats 
proving obdurate. 

Select Documents on Mahatma Gandhi's Movement in Champaran 


144. LETTER TO AMBALAL SARABHAI 

SaBARMATIj 
March 1918 

DEAR FRIEND^ 

Early this morning as I got up, I fell thinking what we were 
after. What would be the issue of what I had been doing? And 
of what you had been doing? I suppose, if I succeeded, you 
would accept the workers’ demands; alternatively, if you hold firm 
till the last, the mill-hands will take to other occupations. If 
they go back on their resolve and accept the wages proposed by 
you, my efforts will have ended in nothing. These results, however, 
have no serious consequences for the people. 

What about your efforts, though? If you succeed, the poor, 
already suppressed, will be suppressed still more, -will be more 
abject than ever and the impression will have been confirmed 
that money can subdue everyone. If, despite your efforts, the work¬ 
ers succeed in securing the increase, you, and others with you, will 
regard the result as your failure. Gan I possibly wish you success 
in so far as the first result is concerned ? Is it your desire that the 
arrogance of money should increase? Or that the workers be 
reduced to utter submission? Would you be so unkindly disposed 
to them as to see no success for you in their getting what they are 
entitled to, may be even a few pice more? Do you not see that 
in your failure lies your success, that your success is fraught with 
danger for you? How if Ravana had succeeded? Do you not see 
that your success will have serious consequences for the whole 


^ Fasli year, the harvest era introduced by Emperor Akbarj equivalent to 


1918 
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sociew? Your effcrts are of the nature of duragraha}. My success 
everyone will accept as success. My failure^ too^ will not harm 
anvone: it ^vill onlv orove that the workers w^ere not prepared 
to go farther than they did. An effort like mine is satyagraha. 
Kindly look deep into your heart, listen to the still small voice 
tdthin and obey it, I pray you, 'Will you dine with me? 
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Mckadevhkaini Diar;, \hl. IV 


145. SPEECH TO AHMEDABAD MILHHANDS 

March /, 1918^ 

Hitherto we have discussed the workers’ pledge and what the 
workers are to do. We have now to declare in writing what our 
pledge is and what we have decided to do. We shall tell you what 
you should expect from us and what, in the sight of God, we have 
been planning to do. Whenever you see us committing mistakes or 
slackening in our efforts to carry out our pledge, you can confront 
us with it and censure us.^ 

[From Gujarati] 


146. AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS^ STRIKE 

March 2, 1918 

Leaflet No, 5 

We have so far considered the situation from our point of view. 
It is rather difficult to do so from that of the employers. Workers’ 
efforts may have one of these two results : 


^ Holding on to wrong, as opposed to satyagraha, holding on to truth. The 
miil-oiATiers remained obstinate at this time. Mahadev Desai thus analysed 
the situation; . .it appeared that the non-acceptance of the workers’ de¬ 
mand by the employers was not due to their inability to pay 35 per cent, but 
to sheer obstinacy. They had adopted this perverse attitude fearing that if 
once the workers succeeded, they would be a source of constant nuisance and 
the ad\dsers of labour would get a permanent footing,” 

- The speech evidently refers to Leaflet No, 4. 

^ The rest of the speech is not available, 
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L They may get a 35 per cent increase in wages^ or 
2. They may have to resume work without getting such increase. 

If the workers get an increase, they will be benefited and the 
employers will have earned credit. If they have to resume w^ork 
without any increase, they will be demoralized and obliged to bow 
before the employers as so many slaves. It is, therefore, in the 
interests of both sides that the workers get an increase. At any 
rate, a defeat will cost the workers very much indeed. 

Employers’ efforts too may have one of these two results; 

L They may concede the wrokers an increase. 

2, They may not do so. 

If the employers concede it, the workers will be contented 
and justice will have been done to them. The employers are 
afraid that, if the workers’ demands are conceded, they will become 
overbearing. This fear is baseless. Even if workers are suppressed 
today, it is not impossible that, when opportunity arises, they will 
take to such ways. It is even possible that the workers, on being 
suppressed, will become vindictive. The history of the v/orld 
shows that, wherever the workers have been suppressed, they have 
risen in revolt later when they got an opportunity. The emplo¬ 
yers feel that conceding the workers’ demand will strengthen their 
advisers’ influence on them. If the advisers are right in their 
stand, if they are devoted to the cause, the workers will ‘ never 
leave them whether they are defeated or victorious, and be it noted 
that the advisers also will not abandon the workers. Those who 
have dedicated themselves to service of others will not forsake it 
even if they have to incur the displeasure of those whom they 
oppose. The more cause for disappointment they have, the more 
devoted will they become in their service. Strive as they may, 
the employers will never succeed in dividing the advisers from the 
workers. What, then, will they get by defeating the workers? 
The only reply can be; nothing but the workers’ discontent. The 
employers will always distrust the suppressed workers. 

By granting the increase as demanded, the employers will have 
contented workers. If the latter fail in their duty, the employers 
can always rely on the help of the advisers; this way, they can 
end the loss now being caused to both sides. The workers, on their 
part, will ever remain grateful if their demand is met and there 
will be increased goodwill between them and the employers. 
Thus, the employers’ success lies in that of the workers, and the 
latter’s defeat, likewise, will be their defeat, As against this way of 
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pcie justice, the employers have adopted the Western^ or the 
modern^ Satanic notion of justice, 

^Sroin Giiiarati] 

L. ^ J 

Ek Dhcrinir.uddha 

147. AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS^ STRIKE 

[March 3, 1918]^ 

Leaflet No, 6 

Pure justice is that which is inspired by fellow-feeling and 
compassion. We in India call it the Eastern or the ancient way of 
justice. That way of justice which has no place in it for fellow- 
feeling or compassion is known as Satanic, Western or modern 
justice. Out of compassion or regard, son and father concede 
many things to each other to the eventual benefit of both. One 
takes pride in gmng up a claim and thinks of one’s action as pro¬ 
ceeding from strength, not weakness. There was a time in India 
when servants, passing from father to son, used to serve in the 
same family for generations. They were regarded and treated as 
members of the family. They suffered with the employers in their 
misfortunes and the latter shared the servants’ joys and sorrows. 
In those days, India was reputed for a social order free from friction, 
and this order endured for thousands of years on that basis. Even 
now this sense of fellow-feeling is not altogether absent in our 
countryu Where such an arrangement exists, there is hardly any 
need for a third party or an arbitrator. Disputes between a 
master and a seiwant are settled between themselves amicably. 
There was no room in this arrangement for increase or reduction 
in wages according as the changing needs of the two might dictate. 
SeiT’ants did not ask for higher wages when there was a dearth of 
servants and masters did not reduce wages when servants were 
available in plenty. This arrangement was based primarily on 
considerations of mutual regard, propriety, decorum and affection. 
This sense of mutual obligation was not then, as it is now, con¬ 
sidered unpractical but ruled us in most of our affairs. History 
records that many great things have been achieved by our people 


^ Ixs-fl-Gts iiiinil>ercd 5 and 8 have been assigned by Adahadev Desai to 
Marcb 2 and Nlarcb 5, respectively. Leaflets numbered 6 and 7 fall naturally 
on March 3 and March 4, 
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because they had made this pure justice the law of their life. This 
is the Eastern or ancient justice.^ 

A totally different way of life prevails in the West today. It 
is not to be supposed that all persons in the West approve of the 
modern idea of justice. There are many saintly persons in the 
West who lead a blameless life, adopting the ancient standard. But 
in most public activities of the West at present, there is no place 
for fellow-feeling or compassion. It is considered just that a 
master pays his servant what he thinks fit. It is not considered 
necessary to think of the servants’ needs. So also the worker can 
make his own demand, irrespective of the employer’s financial con¬ 
dition and this is considered just. It is just, they think, that every¬ 
one should look after his own interests and expect others to take 
these into account. The present war in Europe is fought on the 
same principle. No means is considered improper for defeating the 
enemy. Wars must have been fought even in the past, but the 
vast masses of the people w'ere not involved in them. We would 
do well not to introduce into India this despicable idea of justice. 
When workers make a demand merely because they think them¬ 
selves strong enough to do so, regardless of the employers’ condi¬ 
tion, they will have succumbed to the modern, Satanic idea of 
justice. The employers, in refusing to consider the workers 
demands, have accepted this Satanic principle of justice, maybe 
unintentionally or in ignorance. The employers ganging up against 
the workers is like raising an army of elephants against ants. If 
they had any regard for dharma, the employers would hesitate to 
oppose the workers. You will never find in ancient India that a 
situation in which the workers starved was regarded as the em¬ 
ployers’ opportunity. That action alone is just which does not 
harm either party to a dispute. We had confidently hoped that 
the Jain and Vatsknava employers in the capital city of this worthy 
land of Gujarat would never consider it a victory to beat down 
the workers or deliberately to give them less than their due. We 
are sure this wind from the West will pass as quickly as it 
has come. At any rate, we do not want to teach the workers 
what they do in the West these days. We wish to follow, and to 


iMahadev Desai wrote, in regard to these observations:^ “Gandhiji had 
published these ideas years ago in Indian Opinion in his^ article on Sawodqya. 
based on Ruskin’s book, Unto This Last. The same ideas, havmg matured in course 
of time, he discussed in these leaflets in simple, direct and forceful language. 
Vide Vol. IX; pp. 478-81 et ssq. 
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rnaiie the workers follo^G^ our ancient idea of justice as we have 
known ii and lo helo them in that manner to secure their rights. 

X 

We shall consider^ in the next leaflet, some of the evil con¬ 
sequences of the policy followed in the West in modern timesd 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmajuddha 


143. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 

Ahmedabad, 
Maka Vad 5 {March 3, 1918] 

CHI. MAGANLAL, 

Santok and Ramdas arrived here yesterday. They will leave 
for Rajkot tomorrow. 

Shri Khushalbhai and Narandas are against letting Krishna 
and Purushottam go, and so the idea has been given up. I too 
thought they were right. If Purushottam goes to Rajkot, we 
must also let him go to Morabi. If Krishna goes to Rajkot this 
time, we should have to let others, too, go to their own places. 
I thought, therefore, that, though you would have liked them to 
go, [it would be better] not to let them, especially as the elders, 
too, were of the same mind . . , F 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.W. 5733 


149. FRAGMENT OF LETTER? 


March 5, 1918 

bhaishri, 

. * . We are so terribly anxious to live on that the hour of 
death—especially of those dear to us—always fills us with fear. 
I, for my part, have always felt that such occasions are in the 
nature of a real test for us. Anyone who is even faintly alive to 
the reality of the atman understands the true meaning of death. 


^ According to Mahadev Desai, this and some of the succeeding leaflets were 
intended not only for the workers but also for the employers. Their aim was to 
convert the mill-owners, if possible, as much as to educate the workers. 

- The available text of the letter is incomplete. 

^ The name of the addressee is not known. 
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Why should such a one grieve needlessly? There is nothing new 
in these thoughts but, if recalled to us in the hour of misfortune, 
they bring us consolation. I state them in the hope that they will 
do this service to you. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


150, FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO MANUAL GANDHI 

March 3^ 1918 

X X 

It bores me to see people blindly worshipping me. If they 
know me as I am and even then honour me, I can turn their 
honour to account in public work. I desire no honour if I have 
to conceal my religious beliefs in order to have it. I would even 
welcome being utterly despised for following the right path. . . 5 

There are a thousand things we desire. Knowing that one 
cannot have them all, one must be at peace. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


15L AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS^ STRIKE 

March 4, 1918 

Leaflet No. 7 

South Africa is a large British Colony. The Europeans have 
been settled there for over four hundred years. They enjoy auto¬ 
nomy. Many European workers are employed in the railways 
of that country. These workers felt that they did not receive 
just wages. Instead of merely trying to get their wages increased, 
they thought of capturing the Government. That was unjust; it 
was Satanic justice. It increased the bitterness between the 
Government and the labour, and the whole of South Africa was 
in the grip of fear. Nobody felt secure. Ultimately, there was 
even open fighting between the parties and some innocent persons 
were killed. The military took over control everywhere. Both 
parties suffered heavily. Each desired to defeat the other. Neither 


^ Soiue portion has been omitted in the source. 
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cared for justice as such. Each side magnified the other’s misdeeds. 
Neither had regard for the feelings of the other. 

While this was going on^ our workers behaved justly. When 
the railway strike was launched, a strike involving 20,000 Indian 
workers had already begun. We were fighting the Government 
of that country for justice, pure and simple. The weapon our 
vrorkers employed was satyagraha. They did not wish to spite 
the Government, nor did they wish it ill. They had no desire 
to dislodge it. The European workers wanted to exploit the strike 
of the Indians. Our workers refused to be exploited. They said, 
^^Ours is a saWagraha struggle. We do not desire to harass the 
Government. We will, therefore, suspend our struggle while you 
are fighting.” Accordingly, they called off the strike.^ We may 
call this true justice. Eventually, our workers succeeded and the 
Government, too, got credit because it did justice by accepting 
our demands. Our workers obeyed sentiment and did not seei 
to take advantage of the opponent’s embarrassment. The end oJ 
the struggle saw better mutual regard between the Governmem 
and the people and we came to be treated with more respect, 
Thus, a struggle fought on the basis of true justice benefits botl 
sides. 

If we conduct our struggle on the same basis, with a sense o 
justice, if we bear no malice towards the employers and ask onl-^ 
for what is our right, not only shall we win but there will also bt 
increased goodwill between the workers and the employers. 

Another thing to observe from this instance is that, in satya 
graha, both the sides need not be followers ^of truth. Even if on< 
side alone follows it, satyagraha will finally succeed. The party 
moreover, which fights with bitterness will lose its bitterness whei 
this is not returned by the other side. If a man violently swing 
his hand in the air, he only strains it thereby. Similarly, bitternes 
IS fed only by bitterness. 

We may, therefore, rest assured that, if we fight on wit! 
firmness and courage, we are bound to win in the end. 

Tomorrow^ we shall consider some instances of satyagraha. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmaywidha 


1 Yiis Vol. XII, pp. 322-3. 



152. SPEECH TO AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS 


March 4^ 1918^ 

Just as our workers did not take advantage of the difficulties 
of the Government of South Africa^ created by the strike of the 
European workers, but earned praise for themselves by suspending 
their campaign and thereby helping the Government, in the same 
way we should not seek to harass the mill-owners by taking ad¬ 
vantage of any sudden crisis in their affairs but should run to their 
rescue.^ 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


153. AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS^ STRIKE 

March 5, 1918 

Leaflet No. 8 

In this leaflet, we are not going^to talk about satyagrahis who 
have won fame in the world. It would be more profitable for us 
and inspire us with strength to know what suffering common men like 
ourselves have found it possible to go through. Imam Hassan and 
Hussain were bold and resolute satyagrahis. We revere their names, 
but merely calling their examples to mind does not help us to 
become satyagrahis. We feel that there can be no comparison 
between our capacity and theirs. An equally memorable name is 
that of the devotee Prahlad. But we think that we are not cap¬ 
able of such devotion, resoluteness, love for truth and courage 
and so, in the end, we remain what we have been. Therefore, let 
us on this occasion think of what other persons like ourselves have 
done. Such a satyagrahi was Hurbatsingh^. He was an old man 
of 75 years. He had gone to South Africa on a five-year contract 
to work on an agricultural farm on a monthly wage of seven 
rupees. When the strike of 20,000 Indians, referred to in the last 
leaflet, commenced, he also joined it. Some strikers were jailed, 
and Hurbatsingh was among them. His companions pleaded 

^ The speech was delivered on the eleventh day of the lock-out. 

^ The rest of the speech is not available. 

3 Vide Vol. XII, pp. 319-21, 390, 447 & 475. 
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with Mm and said, ‘’It is not for you to plunge into this sea of 
suffering. Jail is not the place for you. No one can blame you if 
you do not join such a struggle.” Hurbatsingh replied: “When all of 
you suffer so much for our honour, what shall I do by remaining 
outside? What does it matter even if I die in jail?” And, verily, 
Hurbatsingh died in jail and won undying fame. Had he died 
outside, no one would have noticed his death. But, as he died in 
fail the Indian community asked for his dead body and hundreds 
of Indians joined ins funeral procession. 

Like Hurbatsingh was the Transvaal business man, Ahmed 
Mahomed Gachalia. By die grace of God he is still alive, and 
lives in South Africa where he looks after the Indian community 
and safeguards its honour. During the struggle in which Hurbat- 
singh sacrificed his life, Gachalia went to prison several times. He 
allowed his business to be ruined and, though he now lives in 
poverW, is respected everywhere. He saved his honour, though 
he had to pay heavily for it. 

Just as an old labourer and a middle-aged business man oj 
repute stood by their word and suffered, so also did a girl o\ 
seventeen years. Her name was Valliamahh She also went tc 
jail for the honour of the community during that same struggle, 
She had been suffering from fever when she was imprisoned. Ir 
jail, the fever became worse. The jailer advised her to leave the 
jail, but Valliamah refused and with an unflinching mind com¬ 
pleted her term of imprisonment. She died on the fourth or the 
fifth day after her release from jail. 

The satyagraha of all the three was pure. All of them suffer¬ 
ed hardships, went to jail but kept their pledge. There is ne 
such cloud hanging over us. The utmost we have to suffer b] 
keeping our pledge is to give up some of our luxuries and pul 
on somehow without the wages we earned. This is no very grea 
task. It should not be difficult for us to do what our owi 
brothers and sisters in our own time have done. 

We shall consider this matter a little further in the next leaflet 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dkarmayuddha 


Valliamali Ivioonsamy; vide Vol. XII, pp. 390, 446,447, 474-5 & 486-' 
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March 5, 1918^ 

In going to jail and defying the Government, these three sought 
nothing for themselves. These sisters and brothers of ours did 
not have to pay the tax. Cachalia was a big merchant and did 
not have to pay it. Hurbatsingh had migrated before the tax 
was imposed, so he, too, did not have to pay it. The law impos¬ 
ing the tax had not been brought into force at the place where 
Valliamah lived. And yet all these joined the struggle with the 
rest for the sake of the honour of Indians in South Africa. Your 
struggle, on the other hand, is for your own good. It should, 
therefore, be easier for you to remain firm. May their example 
strengthen you and make you resolute. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


155. AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS’ STRIKE 

March 6*, 1918 

Leaflet No. 9 

Yesterday we discussed the examples of three satyagrahis; 
they were not the only satyagrahis in that struggle. Twenty 
thousand workers were out of work at a time, and the trouble 
was not over within twelve days. The entire struggle lasted for 
seven years and during that period hundreds of men lived under 
great suspense and anxiety and stuck to their resolve. Twenty 
thousand workers lived homeless and without wages for three 
months. Many sold whatever goods they had. They left their 
huts, sold their beds and mattresses and cattle and marched forth. 
Hundreds of them marched 20 miles a day for several days, each 
getting on only on f lb. of flour and an ounce of sugar. There were 
Muslims as well as Hindus among them. One of them is the son 
of the Muezzin of the Jumma Masjid of Bombay. His name is 
Imam Saheb Abdul Kadir Bawazeer-, He who had never suffered 

^ The remarks evidently refer to leaflet No. 8, and were made on this date. 

2 Vide Vol. X, pp. 158 & 161. 
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any hardship before endured the rigours of jail life^ labouring, dur¬ 
ing his terms of imprisonment, on cleaning roads, breaking stones, 
etc., and for months Kved on tasteless and simple food. At present 
he has not a pie with him. The same is true of Dadamiya Kaji 
of Surat. Two sevenieen-year-old youngsters from Madras, 
Xarayansamy-^ and Xagappen suffered to the utmost and sacrificed 
their lives, but did not give in. In this same struggle, we may 
note, women who had never done any manual work before went 
round hatvking and laboured as tvasherwomen in jails. 

Remembering these examples, will any worker among us not 
be prepared to suffer some inconvenience to keep his pledge? 

In the leaflets issued by' the employers, we find that, in their 
anger, they have said many unworthy things; many things have 
been exaggerated, maybe unintentionally, and a few twdsted. 
We may not meet anger with anger. It does not seem right even 
to correct the mis-statements in them. It is enough to say that 
we should not allow ourselves either to be misled or provoked by 
such statements. If the allegations made against the advisers of 
the workers are true, merely contradicting them here will not 
prove them false. We know that they are untrue but, rather 
than attempt to prove them so here, we shall rely on our future 
behaviour to furnish the proof. 

Tomorrow we shall say something which has a bearing on this 
point. 


156, LETTER TO MILLIE GRAHAM POLAK 

Sabarmati, 

March d, 1918 

DEAR MILLIE^, 

I am here attending to the Kheda trouble as also a big strike, 
hly passive resistance is therefore beginning to have full play in 
all the departments of life. These twm things detain me in 
Ahmedabad. I am sending Henry some papers about it directly. 


^ Vide VoL XII, pp. 390, 446, 447 & 486-7. 
2 Wife of H. S. L. Polak 
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I have been watching his career. Nothing that Henry does in 
this direction will surprise me. I should feel sad if I found him 
doing less. He will feel the loss of Sir Wm. Wedderburnh But 
he has not left this world before his time. Do you write to 
Mr. Ambalal ? He is the most stubborn opponent in the strike. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


157, LETTER TO G. K, DEODHAB? 


'Ahmedabad^J 

Wednesday^ March 6^ 1918 

Do by all means come and we shall discuss. Meanwhile, we 
must agree to differ. I have come in close touch with both 
Messrs Pratt and Ghosal and I think I know them. I suppose 
we shall have to [be] content with half your usefulness. He who 
remains sick half the time of his life is only half useful. Is he not? 
You will not do the one thing needful to regain health. 

Very sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


158, FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO MATHURADAS 

TRIKUMJI 


March 6, 1918 

It was not intended as a rebuke to you. If there was any 
rebuke in its humour, it was due to Mahadev. I had no part 
in it whatever. I have had nothing but satisfaction from your 
work. I have never felt dissatisfied. There are many things yet 
which I should like to have done by you. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bap uni Prasadi 


^ President of Indian National Congress, 1910; vide Vol. I, p. 386. 

- Deodhar, in replying to Gandhiji’s letter of Februar>^ 26,1918, had refused 
to accept the latter’s observations regarding him, and complained of his ill- 
health. This was Gandhiji’s rejoinder. 


XIV-16 



159, AIlAlEDxiBAD MILL-HAMDS^ STRIKE 

March 7^ 1918^ 

Leaflet No, 10 

In the situation in which we are placed, it is quite necessary 
to examine the point mentioned in the preceding leaflet. It is 
just about a fortnight since the lock-out commenced, and yet some 
sav that they have no food, others that they cannot even pay rent. 
The houses of most of the workers are found to be in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. They are without proper ventilation. 
The structures are very old. The surroundings are filthy. The 
clothes of the w’orkers are dirty. Some wear such clothes because 
they cannot afford to pay the washerman, others say that they 
cannot afford soap. The workers’ children just play about in the 
streets. They go without schooling. Some of the workers even 
set their tender children to work for money. Such extreme poverty 
is a painful thing indeed. But a 35 per cent increase will not by 
itself cure it. Even if wages were to be doubled, in all likelihood 
the abject poverty’ would remain unless other measures were alsc 
adopted. There are many^ causes for this poverty. We shall con¬ 
sider some of them today. Questioning the workers, we learn thal 
when they are short of money they pay interest ranging from one 
anna to four aimas per rupee per month. The very thought of this 
makes one shudder. Anyone who agrees to pay such interest ever 
•once will find it extremely^ difficult to extricate himself. Let m 
consider this a little. Interest on sixteen rupees at one anna pei 
rupee is one rupee. People who pay interest at this rate pay ar 
amount equivalent to the principal in one year and four months, 
This amounts to 75 per cent interest. Even twelve to sixteen pei 
cent interest is considered exorbitant j how, then, can a man paying 
75 per cent interest sur\ive at all? Then, what shall we say of c 
man wffio pays four annas a month on a rupee? Such a persor 
pays an amount equal to the principal in four months. Thi: 
amounts to 300 per cent interest. People who pay interest at sue! 
rates are always in debt and are never able to extricate themselves, 
Prophet Mahomed had realized the crushing burden of interes' 
and so it is that we find in the Holy Koran strict injunction! 


^ Vide the concluding sentence in Leaflet No. 9. 
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against charging interest. For similar reasons, the rule of damdupaf 
must have been prescribed in the Hindu scriptures. If, as part 
of the present straggle all workers take an oath not to pay 
such excessive interest, they will have an unbearable burden 
lifted from them. Nobody should pay interest at a rate higher 
than twelve per cent. Some may say : “It is all right for the 
future, but how shall we pay back what we have already borrow¬ 
ed on interest? We have this thing with us for a lifetime now.” 
The best way out of this situation is to start co-operative credit 
societies of workers. We found some workers in a position to rescue 
their brethren who were being crushed under the weight of in¬ 
terest. Outsiders are not likely to take a hand in this. Only those 
who trust us will help us. The workers should risk everything to 
free themselves from this scourge. Paying such high rates of 
interest is a major cause of poverty. Probably all other causes 
count for less. We shall discuss this point later. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


160. LETTER TO MANSUKHLAL MEHTA 

March 7, 1918 

DEAR SHRI MANSUKHLAL, 

I am not pained by your criticism. I do not make light of 
the Kathiawad problem. It seems so big to me that, for the pre¬ 
sent, it is beyond my capacity. It is not either that I have not 
thought about it. I have decided to leave it alone after full 
deliberation. Possibly, it is weakness on my part to have done so. 
In that case, I need strength first. That I cannot have as a gift from 
you. There should be a fire inside, and this is lacking, 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


^ This stipulated that the interest should not be more than twice the 
principal. 



16L LETTER TO DR, PRANJIVAN MEHTA 


March 7, 1918 

BHAI PR-^NJIVAN, 

Be the outcome in the Kheda District what it may, the officials 
and the people are having a good education. There has been a 
tremendous awakening among the people. It was disloyalty even 
to talk of non-payment of taxes, but now people speak of it with¬ 
out fear. Those among the educated, who have been working as 
volunteers, have also immensely benefited. Men who had never 
seen a village got an opportunity now and went round nearly 
600 villages. The KJieda matter is still not off our hands. 
Something of the same kind is going on between the workers and 
the mill-owmers. I find myself being drawn into every field of 
Indian life. It is no small thing that, without our having to 
spend a single rupee, 10,000 labourers have remained peaceful; 
this is a fact. People have realized that there is nothing like 
self-help. In both these matters, success lies along the lines sum¬ 
med up in these two slogans : “You will win by your own strength, 
not ours"’, and “You will not win except through suffering deli¬ 
berately enduredf’ 

XXX 

Whether it is good or bad for you to expand your business^ 
depends solely on the end in view. There is no depending on 
one’s life. One may earn money to be able to do good, but, if 
death comes meanwhile, one would die full of regrets [over things 
undone]. If, on the other hand, making money is your only aim, 
if that is regarded as a good thing in itself, or, if it is believed that 
one should go on expanding one’s business as a matter of duty 
just to make it more profitable, you must needs expand it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Alahadsvbhaini Diary ^ VoL IV 


^ Dr. Mehta had in mind engaging himself in the ship-building industry. 



162. LETTER TO H. S. L. POLAK 


Sabarmati, 

March (5, 1918 

MY DEAR HENRY, 

I have been most exact in writing to you. All I can there¬ 
fore say is that my letters have gone astray. I have your second 
letter immediately on top of the first. So the first I have replied 
through Millie. 

Now that you are editing India^ I suppose you will send it to 
me regularly. Hibberfs Journal I have read. Malaria no longer 
troubles me. I am keeping very well. 

If nothing reaches you from Hassan Imam, I shall speak to 

him. 

As for my activities, I am asking Mr. Desai^ to keep you in¬ 
formed. He has thrown in his lot with me. He is a capable 
helper and his ambition is to replace you. It is a mighty feat. 
He is making the attempt. 

With love, 

Tours, 

Bhai 

From a photostat of the original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 3790 

163. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 


Sabarmati, 

Maha Vad 13 [March 10, 1918] 

dear jamnalalji^, 

There has been delay in answering your letter. I have been 
tied up here in two big tasks. Please excuse me. If you 
think it proper to name the library after me, you may do so. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Hindi original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 2836 


^ Mahadev Desai 

2 1889-1942; a close associate of Gandhiji, identified with many of his 
activities; he chose a life of simplicity despite his wealth. Qandhiji called him 
his fifth, son. 



164, AH MED AB AD MILL-HANDS' STRIKE 


March i/, 1918 

Leaflet No. 11 

As days passj leaflets misleading the workers continue to be 
issued. It is also rumoured that the lock-out is to be lifted on 
Tuesday, and that those workers who return will be taken back. 
We hear, besides, that any worker who persuades five or more 
other workers to go with him will be given a reward. Nothing 
needs to be done to counter these tactics. Employers are entitled 
to get the workers back to work by employing others to persuade 
them. But what is the workers’ duty? They have stated that 
an increase of 20 per cent is not adequate and have given notices 
accordingly. They have taken an oath not to accept anything 
less than 35 per cent. Placed in this predicament, unless a 35 
per cent increase is granted, the workers cannot return to work 
except by violating their pledge, their honour and their manliness. 
It is possible, however, that every worker may not have such 
a sense of honour. Some may not even have taken such a pledge. 
A few hail from outside Gujarat and they may not even be attend¬ 
ing meetings. It would be wrong even for such workers to go back 
to work with a 20 per cent increase. Our duty merely is to 
find out such unthinking workers and acquaint them with the true 
state of affairs. But let it be remembered that even they are 
not to be coerced in any way. 

Tomorrow, i.e., on Tuesdayk we are to meet at 7.30 in the 
morning at the usual place. The best way not to be tempted by 
the employers’ reopening the mills is to attend the meeting as 
usual at 7.30 in the morning. You should also search out the 
workers from other parts of the country who live as strangers 
to you and ivho have hitherto not attended these meetings, and see 
that they attend them. In these days, when you are facing a temp¬ 
tation, all manner of thoughts will occur to you. It is a miserable 
thing for a working man to be without a job. The meetings will 
keep up the patience of all workers who feel so. For those who 
know their strength, there can be no enforced unemployment. In 
realit}" the worker can be so independent that, if he realizes his 
true worth, he will never worry about losing a job. The wealth of a 


^ This was March 12. 
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rich person may disappear or be stolen or be lost in a moment 
by mismanagement. Thanks to miscalculation, a rich man may 
have to face bankruptcy. But a worker’s capital is inexhaustible, in¬ 
capable of being stolen, and bound to pay him a generous dividend 
all the time. His hands and feet, the energy which enables him to 
work, constitute this inexhaustible capital of his and the wages 
constitute his dividends. The worker who invests more of his 
energy in work can easily earn more interest. An idle wmrker will 
certainly starve. Such a one may have reason for despair. The 
industrious has no reason to worry even for a moment. Let every¬ 
one be at the usual place in time on Tuesday and there you will 
learn better yet how independent you really are. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayiiddha 


165. LETTER TO JIVANLAL DESAT 

[Ahmedabad, 
Before March 12, 1918] 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Why should you have to persuade me?- Why do you even 
doubt that I would not do what you suggest, if I really could? I 
cannot afford to be obstinate. The world may misunderstand 
me, but you cannot. I am overwhelmed with sympathy. 
This lock-out is not a joke for me. I am doing all I can. All 
my activities and actions are motivated by the desire to find a 
speedy solution. But the mill-owner friends are prolonging the 
deadlock. Considering it useless to persuade me, why do you not 
try to persuade the mill-owners? They-do not have to humiliate 
themselves. Is there anyone who will be happy at the workers’ 
humiliation? Be assured that there will be no bitterness left 
between the educated class and the rich. We definitely have no 
desire to quarrel. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 

^ Barrister and public worker of Ahmedabad 

- At a crucial moment in the situation, when the mill-hands had begun to 
feel the real hardship of their struggle, coimsels of despair were not wanting, 
seeking to persuade the workers to abandon it and compromise by accepting a 
15 or 20 per cent increase in wages. This and the following letter were 
written before the Ipck-put ended on Jdarch 1^. 



166. LETTER TO MANGALDAS PAREKm 


Ahmedaba 

[Before March 12^ 191 

Many friends come to me and try to persuade me that 
should somehow bring to an end the struggle between the worke 
and the mill-owners. I would certainly do so if I could, ev« 
at the cost of my life. But that is not possible. It is in the han 
of the mill-owners to bring it to an end. Why make it a point 
prestige not to give 35 per cent because the workers have asked f 
it? Why is it taken for granted that I can get the workers 
accept anything I want? I claim that the workers are under n 
control because of the means I have adopted. Shall I now s< 
to it that they break their pledge? If I do so, why should th( 
not sever my head from my shoulders? I hear that the mill-owne 
find fault with me. I am unconcerned. Some day th( 
themselves will admit that I was not in the wrong. There ca 
be no bitterness between them and me, since I am not going i 
be a party to any bitterness. Even bitterness needs encourage 
ment; it won’t get any from me. But why don’t you participai 
in this? It does not become you merely to watch this grei 
struggle unconcernedly. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


167. AH MED AB AD MILL-HANDS^ STRIKE 

[March 12, 1918] 

Leaelet No. 12 

Today a new chapter begins. The employers have decidec 
to withdraw the lock-out and have expressed their willingness t( 
take back those who are ready to accept a 20 per cent increase 
This means that today the employers’ lock-out is at an end anc 
a workers’ strike has commenced. You have all seen the announce 
ment of the employers’ resolution to this effect. They say in i' 
that many workers are ready to resume work but could not dc 

^ A prominent mill-owner of Ahmedabad 

^The lock-out was lifted on March 12, 1918, 
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so owing to the lock-out. The information which the employers 
have received ill accords with the daily meetings of the workers 
and the oath they have taken. Either their information is true 
or the presence of the workers in the daily meetings and the oath 
they have taken are a fact. The workers bore all these things in 
mind before taking the pledge and now they cannot resume work 
without securing a 35 per cent increase, whatever the inducement 
held out and whatever the sulfering they may have to go through. 
Their honour is at stake in this. If you weigh a pledge against a 
sum of hundreds of thousands, the pledge will be seen to be of 
greater consequence. We are sure the workers will never forget 
this. They have no other way to advance themselves except to 
stand by their oath and it is our conviction that, if only the em¬ 
ployers realize it, their welfare too lies in the workers’ keeping 
their oath. Eventually, even the employers will not gain by 
taking work from workers who are too weak to keep their oath. 
A religiously-minded person will never feel happy in forcing a 
person to break his pledge or associating himself with such an 
effort. We have, however, no time now to think of the employers’ 
duty. They know it all right. We can only entreat them. But 
the workers must think seriously what their duty is at this time. 
Never again will they get an opportunity like the present one. 

Let us consider what the workers are likely to gain by break¬ 
ing their oath. These days, any honest person in India can earn 
twenty to twenty-five rupees a month by intelligent work. The 
worst that can happen to a worker is that his employers may dis¬ 
miss him and he will have to look for other work. A thoughtful 
worker should realize that he will get work anywhere after a few 
days’ search. We are sure, however, that the employers do not 
want to take this extreme step. If workers are firm in their resolve, 
even the hardest of hearts will relent. 

It is possible that the workers from outside Gujarat (i.e., those 
from the North or the South) are not well informed about this 
struggle. In public work we do not, and do not wish to, make 
distinctions of Hindu, Muslim, Gujarati, Madrasi, Punjabi, etc. 
We are all one or wish to be one. We should, therefore, approach 
these workers with understanding and enlighten them about the 
struggle and make them see that it is to their advantage, too, to 
identify themselves with the rest of us, 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmajyuddha 



168. SUBSTANCE OF LETTER TO AMBALAL 


SARABHAT 

March 12^ 191 

I got your letter. I have destroyed it after reading it. 
never wished that there should be any pressure on the worker; 
If you send more details about who is bringing it on them, I wi 
certainly look into the matter. It is all the same to me wheth^ 
the mill-hands resume work or not. I have always given instruc 
tions not to use force to prevent any worker from going to h. 
mill. I have certainly no desire that a labourer should be force 
against his will to keep away from it. I am even ready, mysel 
to escort any worker who says he wants to attend the mill. I ar 
altogether indifferent whether a labourer joins or does not join, 
In view of the task you have set me, how can I accept th 
pleasure of staying with you? I should very much like to se 
your children. How is that possible at present, though? Let e 
leave it to the future. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ VoL IV 


169. AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS^ STRIKE 

March 13^ 19L 

Leaplet No. 13^ 

Rumours are afloat that many workers are willing to resumt 
w’ork, but that others prevent them by coercion and threats of phy¬ 
sical assault. Workers should remember our pledge that, if the) 
bring pressure to bear on their fellows and use threats to stof 
them from going to work, we shall not find it possible to helf 
them. In this struggle, he alone will win who keeps his pledge, 
No one can be forced to do this. It is essentially a voluntary 
matter. We want to be faithful to our pledge and go ahead. Il 


^ Mahadev Desai notes in the Diary that Gandhiji did not want a cop} 
of this letter lo be preserved, even in the Diary, but that he did not mind hij 
summarizing it from memory. 

^ The leaflet was issued on the day following the ending of the lock-out» 
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a mail; being afraid, ventures nothing, he can never advance. 
Such a one has lost everything. Let every worker, therefore, 
bear in mind that he is not to use pressure on others in any form 
or manner. If coercion is used, the whole struggle is likely to be 
weakened and will collapse. For the success of their struggle, the 
workers are to rely solely on the rightness of their demand and 
of their conduct. If their demand is unjust, they cannot succeed. 
The demand may be just. But even then the worker will lose his 
case despite all his suffering if, in securing it, he resorts to un¬ 
truth or falsehood, to violence or coercion, or is apathetic. It is 
very essential in this struggle that workers do not resort to coer¬ 
cion and that they provide for their maintenance by putting in 
physical labour. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Eharmayuddha 


170, SPEECH AT AHMEDABAD MEETING^ 

March 13y 1918 

I cannot do full justice, nor can anyone else for that matter, 
I am sure, to the task of introducing Mrs. Besant. I have known 
her for thirty years, having followed her activities since my youth, 
though of course I cannot claim that she has known me so long. 
“Home Rule” has become a household word all over India, in 
places big and small; the credit for this goes to this lady. I have 
often said that there have been, and there may still be, differences 
between her and me; there are quite a few even today. If I had 
the Home Rule movement under my charge, I would go to work 
differently. Having said this, I admit I cannot but look up to her 
with reverence, honour her, pay tribute to her for her excellent 
quahties, for she has dedicated her very soul to India, She lives 
only for India—to live thus is her sole aspiration. No matter if 
she commits hundreds of mistakes, we shall honour her. In my 
view, Ahmedabad has covered itself with unsurpassed honour by 
honouring one who has rendered such great services as she has. With 
regard to the subject of today’s address, it seems the present audience 
is not likely to be much interested in it. Mrs. Besant told me 
a moment ago that she might manage to speak on swaraj before 

^ The meeting was arranged to hear Annie Besant on National Edn- 
eation”. Gandhiji was in the chair. 
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you, but that she wondered what she could say on natior 
education. There are not enough educated people in the auc 
ence. She will speak, all the same. I have her permission f 
speaking in Gujarati. Whatever I wish to tell you, I can s 
only in Gujarati. Her speech will later be summarized i 
you in Gujarati. The agitation she has launched in the prese 
circumstances has been useful in several ways. India has benefit 
&om her work, her organizing ability and her eloquence; to hono 
her, the first thing to do is to hear her in silence. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandhu^ 17-3-1918 


17L SPEECH AT AHMEDABAD MEETING^ 

March 13, 19 

Gandhiji started by requesting the people to maintain silence a 
stressed the importance of being punctual at a meeting. He suggested tl' 
anyone who turned up from that time onwards should remain outside the ga 

The subject of today’s speech concerns our own interest; it 
about sv/araj. Wealth, honour, strength—all these follow fro 
Swaraj. One statement of this lady deserves to be engraved in o 
hearts and in the Government’s, that India would have Home Re 
or go on hunger-strike. Everyone should ponder over this. Beii 
without political power, India is growing poorer and so abje 
is this poverty that thousands have been driven by it to inhum: 
crimes. The idea of hunger-strike is intended to bring home to 
that a man who has been starving for some days would stop 
nothing. She is speaking today to explain this point. If some 
Mrs. Besant’s detractors succeed against her, that is only becau 
she believes in action and has no interest except in her work. S 
has dedicated herself, body and soul, and all she has, to her m 
sion. She has put before us what she had to say but it is n 
by following her way that we shall succeed in swimming across 
the other side, w’e shall do so only by following our own. If t 
honour Ahmedabad has accorded her today is sincere, you shou 
pray to God that He may grant the strength she has to us as we 
And, wnth the same regard for her listen to her in silence. The 
who cannot follow English may read a translation tomorrow. 

Annie Besaut a.ddressed a second meeting in the evening, speaking on 
duty in the present political situation”. Gandbiji presided, 
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Concluding the proceedings, Shri Gandhi suggested that her speech should 
be translated into Gujarati and copies of the translation distributed among 
the people. He described the speech as historic. He then read out the names 
of those who had presented Mrs. Besant with purses and thanked them. He 
advised everyone to ponder over her speech. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandhu, 17-3-1918 

172. SPEECH TO AH MED AB AD MILL-HAJVDS 

[Before March 15y 1918y 

It is not proper that you ridicule the machines and call them 
‘'empty show-cases’’.^ These inanimate machines have done you 
no harm. You had your living through these very machines. I 
should like to tell our poets that we are not to use bitter words; 
we should not cast aspersions on the employers. It serves no pur¬ 
pose to say that the rich go about in motor-cars because of us. -That 
way^ we only lose our own self-respect, I might as well say that 
even King-Emperor George V rules because of us, but saying that 
reflects no credit on us. We do not establish our goodness by calling 
others bad. There is God above to keep watch over the wrong¬ 
doers. He will punish them. Who are we to judge? We need 
say no more than that the employers are wrong in not giving us 
the 35 per cent increase.^ 

[From Gujarati] 

Eh Dharmayuddha 


173. REPLT TO SYMPATHIZERS^ 

[Before March 15, 1918Y 

What is the meaning of satyagraha if you help the workers 
with money to carry it on or if^ this time^ they have joined it 
in the hope that you will support them with such help? What 
will be the value of such satyagraha? The essence of satyagraha 

^ The speech was evidently made before Gandhiji commenced his fast. 

^ One of the workers had recited at the meeting a satirical verse on machines, 

^ The rest of the speech is not available, 

^ It cannot be ascertained whether these remarks were made orally or were 
part of a letter. 

^ The suggestion and the reply seem to belong to the period before Gan¬ 
dhiji commenced his fast on this date. 
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lies in cheerful submission to the suffering that may follow 
The more a satyagrahi suffers, the more thoroughly he is test* 

[Trom Gujarati_ 


174, AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS^ STRIKE 

March 15, 19 

Leaflet No. 14 

As the weapon of the rich is money, that of the workers 
their labour. Just as a rich man would starve if he did not o 
ploy his wealth, even so if the worker did not employ his wealth 
did not work—he would also starve. One who does not work 
not a worker. A worker who is ashamed of working has no rig 
to eat. If, therefore, the w'orkers desire to fulfil their pledge in tl 
great struggle, they should learn to do some work or other. The 
who collect funds and, remaining idle, maintain themselves out 
them do not deserve to win. Workers are fighting for th 
pledge. Those who want food without working for it do not, 
may be said, understand what a pledge means. He alone can ke 
his pledge who can feel shame or has self-respect. Is there anyo 
who will not look down on those who desire to be maintain 
on public funds wnthout doing any work? It behoves us, the] 
fore, that we maintain ourselves by doing some work. If a worl 
does not work, he is like sugar which has lost its sweetness, 
the sea-water lost its salt, where would wx get our salt from? 
the worker did not work, the world would come to an end. 

This struggle is not merely for a 35 per cent increase; it is 
show that workers are prepared to suffer for their rights. We a 
fighting to uphold our honour. We have launched on this strug£ 
in order to better ourselves. If we start using public funds ii 
properly, we shall grow worse and not better. Consider the matt 
from any angle you choose, you will see that we must maintain or 
selves by our own labour. Farhad- broke stones for the sake 
Shirin, his beloved. For the workers, their pledge is their Shiri 
Why should they not break stones for its sake? For the sake 
truth, Harishchandra^ sold himself; why should workers not sufl 

^ The leaflet was issued on the day Gandhiji commenced his fast. 

^ Central figure in a Persian poem 

^ Legendary Mng of Ayodhya who went through many ordeals for the sj 
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hardships for upholding their pledge? For the sake of their honour. 
Imam Hassan and Hussain suffered greatly. Should we not be 
prepared even to die for our honour? If we get money while 
we remain idle at home and fight with that money, it would be 
untrue to say that we are fighting. 

We hope, therefore, that every worker will work to maintain 
himself so that he may be able to keep his oath and remain firm. 

If the struggle lengthens, it will be because of weakness on our 
part. So long as the mill-owners believe that workers will not take 
to any labour and, therefore, will eventually succumb, they will have 
no compassion and will continue to resist [the demand]. So 
long as they are not convinced that workers will never give in, they 
will not be moved by compassion and will continue to oppose the 
workers even at the sacrifice of their own profits. When, however, 
they feel certain that the workers will, under no circumstances, give 
up their resolve, they will show compassion enough and welcome 
the workers back. Today the employers believe that the workers 
will not do any manual labour and so are bound to succumb soon. 
If the workers depend on others’ money for their maintenance, the 
mill-owners will think that the source is bound to be exhausted 
sooner or later, and so will not take the workers seriously. If, on 
the other hand, workers who have no [other] means of subsistence 
begin to do manual work, the employers will see that they will lose 
their workers unless they grant the 35 per cent increase forthwith. 
Thus, it is for us to shorten or lengthen the struggle. We shall be 
free the sooner by enduring greater suffering just now. If we 
flinch from suffering, the struggle is bound to be protracted. Those 
who have weakened will, we hope, consider all these points and 

become strong again. 

Special Instruction 

Some workers are inclined to believe that those who have 
weakened cannot be persuaded to become strong. This is a wrong 
impression altogether. It is the duty of us all—yours and ours—to 
try, with gentleness, to persuade those who have weakened for one 
reason or another. It is also our duty to educate those who do not 
know what the struggle means. What we have been saying is that 
we may not use threats, tell lies, or resort to violence, or exert pres¬ 
sure in any manner to keep anyone away from work. If, despite per¬ 
suasion, anyone resumes work, that is no reason for us to lose heart* 
Even if only one person holds out, we shall never forsake him. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 



175, SPEECH TO AH MED AB AD MILL-HANDS 


\March 15, 1911 

You must liave heard what happened this morning. Son 
were shocked, others wept. I do not feel that there was anythii 
wrong, or anything of which I need be ashamed, in this mornins 
development. I do not feel angry at the criticism made by ti 
residents of Jugaldas Chawl.^ Rather, I, and others as well wl 
want to serve India, have much to learn from it. I have alwa 
believed that, if our capacity for tapascharya or voluntary sufferii 
is real enough, we are bound to reap the fruit. You took an oa 
reMng on my advice. In this age the oath has lost its valu 
Men break their oath at any time and for any reason and I a 
grieved to have been instrumental in thus lowering the value 
an oath. There is nothing else that will bind a man as effective 
as an oath does. The meaning of an oath is that we decide 
do a particular thing with God in whom we believe as oi 
witness. People who are on a higher plane can perhaps do wit 
out oaths, but we who are on a lower one cannot. We who fall 
thousand times cannot raise ourselves without oaths. You w 
admit that, had we not taken the oath and repeated it dail 
many of us would have fallen long ago. You yourselves have sa 
that never before have you known a strike as peaceful as thi 
The reason why some have fallen is that they are faced with sta 
vation. I would advise you to keep your oath even if you ha^ 
to starve, though it is our pledge, mine and my co-workers’, th; 
we will not allow you to starve. If we look on unconcernedly whi 
you are starving, you may give up your pledge by all mean 
There is one more thing we should have mentioned along wil 
these two. It is that if, while not allowing you to starve, we a! 
you to beg, we would be guilty in the eyes of God and wou] 
prove no better than thieves. . But what should I do to persuac 
you to maintain yourselves with manual labour ? I can do manu: 

^ The speech was delivered on the evening of the day on which the fa 

comnienced. 

2 (^aganla! Gandhi had, the day before, gone to the Chawl to reque 
the worker to attend the morning meeting and had been rebuffed by them wi 
the remark: ‘ What is it to Anasuyabehn and Gandhiji ? They come and go 
tneir car; &ey eat sumptuous food, but we are suffering death-agonies; attendii 
meetings does not prevent starvation.” This was reported to Gandhiji. 
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work, I have been doing it, and would do so even now; but I 
do not get the opportunity for it. I have a number of things to 
attend to, and can, therefore, do some manual work only bv wav of 
exercise. Will it behove you to tell me that you have worked on 
looms, but cannot do other physical labour? This notion has taken 
deep root in India, It is good as a principle that a man should 
specialize in one type of work only; but it would be improper to 
use this as an excuse. I have thought much about this. When 
I came to know of your bitter criticism of me, I felt that, if I 
wanted to keep you to the path of dharma and show you the wDith 
of an oath and the value of labour, I must set a concrete example 
before you. We are not out to have fun at your cost or to act 
a play. How can I prove to you that we are prepared to carry 
out whatever we tell you? I am not God that I can demon¬ 
strate this to you in some way [other than by fasting]. I should 
very much like to do something which Avould convince you that 
you would have to be plain with me, that it would not do for 
you merely to act a part. Nobody can be induced or coerced to 
keep his oath. Love is the only inducement that can be offered. 
You must understand that he alone, who loves his religion, loves 
his honour and country, will refuse to give up his resolve . . . . 

I am used to taking such pledges. For fear that people may 
wrongly imitate me, I would rather not take one at all. But I 
am dealing with hundreds of thousands of workers. I must, there¬ 
fore, see that my conscience is clean. I wanted to show you that 
I was not playing with you. 

I have attempted to show you by example that you should 
value your oath in the same manner as I have done. You have 
already done one thing. You could have said : '"What have we 
to do with your oath, we cannot continue the fight, we must go 
back”; but you did not do so. You decided to accept our service. 
And I thought of you the more highly for that. It seemed a 
beautiful thing to me to sink or swim with you.^ 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


^ The rest of the speech is not available. Gandhiji’s fast became a subject 
of serious concern. Prof. Anandshaiikar Dhrnva who discussed it with Gandlii- 
ji doubted its efficacy for bringing about a real change of heart among the 
mill-owners. They strove to dissuade him; some offered to concede the de¬ 
mand for a 35 per cent increase for Gandhiji’s sake, but, according to Mahadev 
Desai, he rejected it saying, “Do not give 35 per cent out of pity for me, 
but do so to respect the workers’ pledge, and to give them justice.” 


XIV. 17 



176, AH MED AB AD MILL-HAND S' STRIKE 


[March 16, 1918' 

Leaflet No. 15 

It is necessary to understand the motive and significance c 
Gandhiji’s vow to fast. The first thing to remember is that th 
is not intended to influence the employers. If the fast were cor 
ceived in that spirit, it would harm our struggle and bring i 
dishonour. We want justice from the employers, not pity for u 
If there is to be any pity, let it be for the workers. We belie\ 
that it is but the employers’ duty to have pity for the worker 
But we shall be ridiculed if we accept 35 per cent granted out ( 
pity for Gandhiji. Workers cannot accept it on that basis. 
Gandhiji exploited his relations with the employers or the peop^ 
in general in this manner, he would be misusing his position an 
would lose his good name. What connection could there possib] 
be between Gandhiji’s fast and the issue of workers’ wages 
Even if fifty persons resolve to starve themselves to death on tl 
employers’ premises, how can the employers, for that reason, gi\ 
the workers a 35 per cent increase if they have no right to il 
If this becomes a common practice for securing rights, it would I 
impossible to carry on the affairs of society. Employers canm 
and need not pay attention to this fast of Gandhiji, though it 
impossible that Gandhiji’s action will have no effect on them. 

We shall be sorry to the extent the employers are influence 
by this action. But, at the same time, we cannot sacrifice oth' 
far-reaching results that the fast may possibly bring about. L 
us examine the purpose for which the fast has been undertake; 
Gandhiji saw that the oath was losing its force with the workei 
Some of them were ready to break their pledge out of fear of wh: 
they thought would be starvation. It is intolerable that t( 
thousand men should give up their oath. A man becomes we£ 
by not keeping a vow and ultimately loses his dignity as ma 
It is, therefore, our duty to do our utmost to help the worke 
to keep their oath. Gandhiji felt that, if he fasted, he would she 
through this how much he himself valued a pledge. Moreove 

^ This leaflet appears to have been issued on the day following the fa 
On the next day, i.e., March 17, a leaflet was issued by Shankarlal Parikh and 
settlement was reached in the morning of March 18. 
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the workers talked of starvation. 'Starve but keep your oath’ was 
Gandhiji’s message to them. He at any rate must live up to it. 
That he could do only if he himself was prepared to die fasting. 
Besides, workers said they would not do manual labour, but said, 
all the same, they stood in need of financial help. This seemed a 
terrible thing. If the workers took up such an attitude, there would 
be utter chaos in the country. There was only one way in which 
Gandhiji could effectively teach the people to submit to the hard¬ 
ships of physical labour and this was that he himself should suffer. 
He did manual work, of course, but that was not enough. A fast, 
he thought, would serve many purposes, and so commenced one. 
He would break it only when the workers got 35 per cent or if 
they simply repudiated their pledge. The result was as expected. 
Those who were present when he took the vow^ saw this well enough. 
The woiAers were roused; they started manual labour and were 
saved from betraying what was for them a matter of religion. 

The workers have now realized that they will secure justice 
at the hands of the employers only if they remain firm in their 
oath. Gandhiji’s fast has buoyed them up. But they must rely 
on their own strength to fight. They alone can save themselves. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


177. LETTER TO GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY 

[Before March 17, 1918] 

I 

I hope that on the basis of facts ascertained by me and my 
friends, and having regard to the hardships caused by the epidemic 
and plague and enhanced cost of living, either the recovery of 
land revenue would be postponed or an inquiry by an indepen¬ 
dent board would be made, such as the one I had originally asked 
for. But if this last request of mine is ignored and properties are 
confiscated or sold, or land forfeited, I shall be compelled to advise 
the peasants openly not to pay up land revenued 


^ Officials had coerced agriculturists saying that the crop yield was ade¬ 
quate to pay the revenue assessment. Gandhiji protested against tliis coercion. 
Commissioner Pratt repudiated the opinion expressed by Gandhiji and his 
associates, and insisted that the right course was for the farmers to pay up 
their dues. This was the background against which Gandhiji wrote to the 
Governor. 
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When I first entered Kheda district, I gave you the assuranc 
that I will let you know before taking any extreme step. I hof 
that you will bear in mind the various facts which I have set oi 
in this letter. If you desire to see me I shall come immediately. i 

Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel, Vol, I 


178. PRATER DISCOURSE IN ASHRAM^ 

March 17, 19 j 

The step I have just now taken is a very grave one, but ; 
the back of it there stands a great idea. It is grave because, c 
hearing of this all those who know me in India will be ve] 
much pained, be almost in an agony of grief. But, at the san 
time, I have here an opportunity to convey to them a beautifi 
idea, and I should not miss it. This is the motive behind my actio; 
I have been getting quite impatient for the last two days to o 
plain it to you but I could not get enough quiet time for tha 
It would make me very unhappy to miss the morning and evei 
ing prayers in the Ashram. And, besides, yesterday the mus 
maestro dropped in and so I just would not forgo the pleasure < 
hearing his strains. I have swum past many a lure but mar 
hungers still persist in me. At present I get here all that I lor 
for byway of music and, therefore, although it was Anasuyabehn 
express wish yesterday that I should stay on there, I insisted c 
coming over to the Ashram. At a time like this, the music he 
has a very soothing effect on me. This is indeed the best occasic 
for me to unburden my soul to you. At other hours, you ai 
likely to be busy with your work and to make you leave th: 
and assemble here—that won’t be proper either. 

From the ancient culture of India, I have gleaned a trui 
which, even if it is mastered by the few persons here at tl 
moment, would give these few a mastery over the world. Befo. 
telling you of it, however, I should like to say another thin 


^To this the Governor replied on March 17, as'follows: ‘‘The Gover 
ment has been kept fully informed of what has been happening in the Khe( 
district and is satisfied that the Collector and the other officers of the Reven 
Department while acting strictly according to rules and regulations have the ini 
rests of the agriculturists at heart.” 

In this Gandhiji has explained at length the reasons for his undertaking 
fast in connection with the mill-hands’ strike. 
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At present, there is only one person in India over whom 
millions are crazy, for whom millions of our countrymen would 
lay down their lives. That person is Tilak Maharaj. I often 
feel that this is a great asset of his, his great treasure. He has 
written on the inner meaning of the Gita^. But I have always 
felt that he has not understood the age-old spirit of India, has not 
understood her soul and that is the reason why the nation has come 
to this pass. Deep down in his heart, he would like us all to be 
what the Europeans are. As Europe stands on top at present, 
as it seems, that is, to those whose minds are steeped in European 
notions—he wants India to be in the same position. He under¬ 
went six years’ internment but only to display a courage of the 
European variety, with the idea that these people who are tyran¬ 
nizing over us now may learn how, if it came to that, we too 
could stand such long terms of internment, be it five years or 
twenty-five. In the prisons of Siberia, many great men of Russia 
are wasting their whole lives, but these men did not go to prison 
in obedience to any spiritual promptings. To be thus prodigal of 
one’s life is to expend our highest treasure to no purpose. If 
Tilakji had undergone the sufferings of internment with a spiritual 
motive, things would not have been as they are and the results of 
his internment would have been far diflFerent. This is what I 
should like to explain to him. I have often, with great respect, 
spoken about this to him, as much as I could, though I have 
not put the thing in so many words orally or in writing. I might 
have, in what I wrote, watered down my meaning, but Tilak 
Maharaj has so penetrating an intellect that he would understand. 
This is, however, no matter to be explained orally or in writing. 
To give him first-hand experience of it, I must furnish a living 
example. Indirectly, I have spoken to him often enough but, 
should I get an opportunity of providing a direct demonstration, I 

should not miss it, and here is one. 

Another such person is Madan Mohan Malaviya. Amongst 
the present leaders of India, he is a man of the holiest character 
—that is, amongst political personages and amongst those whom 
we know. Unknown to us, there may be many such indeed. But 
although he is so holy in his life and so well informed on points 
of dharma, he has not, it seems to me, properly understood the 
soul of India in all its grandeur. I urn afraid I have sai too 
much. If he were to hear this, Malaviyaji might get angry with 


1 Gita Rahasya, which he wrote in Mandalay Jail, serving a six-year term 
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mej even think of me as a swollen-headed man and take a dislike 
to me. But I feel no hesitation in saying what I do because it 
is quite true. I have spoken to him many times. I am bound 
to him by ties of affection and hence I have even indulged in 
frequent wTanglings with him. At the end of all my arguments, 
however, he would merely say that all I had said might be true 
but that he was not convinced of it. I have this opportunity to 
Drovide him. too, v/ith a direct demonstration. I owe it to both 
to show now what India’s soul is. 

For the last twenty days, I have been mixing with ten thousand 
miil“liands. In my presence, they took a pledge in the name of 
God. At the time, they did so wdth great enthusiasm. Whatever 
tyq^e of people they are, they all believe at any rate that God 
exists. 

They thought that, when they had observed the pledge for 
twenty days, God was bound to come to their help. When that 
did not happen and God prolonged the test, their faith faltered. 
They felt that, led by this one man, they had suffered all these 
days but gained nothing whatever, that if they had not allowed 
themselves to be prevailed upon by him but had turned militant, 
they would have had their 35 per cent, or even more, in a much 
shorter time. This is my analysis of how their minds work. I can 
never bear to be in such a situation. That a pledge once taken, at 
my instance, should be so lightly broken and that faith in God 
should decline means certain annihilation of dharma. I simply 
cannot live to be a witness to this in any activity to which I am 
a party. I must impress upon the minds of the mill-hands what 
It is to take a pledge. I must show to them what I can do for a 
pledge; if I did not, I would be a coward. For a man who 
brags of clearing seven feet, not to clear even one is impotence. 
Well, then, to keep those ten thousand men from falling, I took 
tiiis step. This was why I took the vow and its impact was elec- 
tntiung, I had never expected this. The thousands of men present 
there shed tears from their eyes. They awoke to the reality of 
their soul, a new consciousness stirred in them and they got 
strength to stand by their pledge. I was instantly persuaded that 
dharma had not vanished from India, that people do respond to an 
appeal to their soul. If Tilak Maharaj and Malaviyaji would but 
see this, great things could be done in India. 

I am at present overflowing with joy. When, on a former 
occasion, I took such a vow, my mind did not enjoy the peace it 
does today. I also felt at that time the pull of the body. This 
time I experience nothing of the kind. My mind is filled with 
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profound peace. I feel like pouring forth my soul to you all but 
I am beside myself with joy. 

My pledge is directed to making the mill-hands honour theirs 
and teaching them what value to attach to a pledge. For people 
in our country to take pledges whenever they fancy and break 
them at any moment betrays their degraded state. And for ten 
thousand mill-hands to break faith with themselves would spell ruin 
for the nation. It would never again be possible to raise the 
workers’ issues. At every turn they would quote this as an example 
and say that ten thousand mill-hands endured suffering for twenty 
days with a man like Gandhi to lead them and still they did not 
win. I was thus forced to consider by what means the mill-hands 
could be made to remain firm. How could I do this without 
suffering myself? I saw that it was necessary to show them by 
example how, for the sake of one’s pledge, one had to undergo suffer¬ 
ing. So it was that I took this pledge. I am aware that it carries 
a taint. It is likely that, because of my vow, the mill-owmers 
may be moved by consideration for me and come to grant the 
workers’ [demand for] thirty-five per cent increase. My desire 
is that they should grant the demand only if they see its justice 
and not out of charity. But the natural result would be that they 
would do so out of charity and to that extent this pledge is one 
which cannot but fill me with shame. I weighed the two things, 
however, against each other: my sense of shame and the mill-hands’ 
pledge. The balance tilted in favour of the latter and I resolved, 
for the sake of the mill-hands, to take no thought of my shame. 
In doing public work, a man must be prepared to put up even with 
such loss of face. Thus, my pledge is not at all by way of a threat 
to the mill-owners; on the contrary, I wish they clearly understand 
this and grant the 35 per cent to the mill-hands only if they think 
it just to do so. To the mill-hands, too, I would say that they 
should go to the owners and tell them as much. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol, IV 



179. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO AMBALAL SARABHAI 


Sabarmati 

[^March 17^ 1918 

Be guided by your sense of justice rather than your desire tc 
see that I break my fast. The latter gives me immense pleasure 
and, therefore, need not cause pain to anyone. The workers wil 
prodi more from tvhat they get as a matter of justice^they wil 
enjoy the benefit longer. Ordinary men prefer things to be plain 
35 per cent, 20 per cent, and arbitrator—we may go in for sucl 
foolishness^ put up with it, to satisfy our conscience or our pride, Th( 
workers, being simple-minded, will look upon the thing as cal 
culated deception. I should, therefore, prefer some other way, i 
we can find any. If you want me to accept this^ I will^ but I wonPhav^ 
you decide the matter in haste. Let the arbitrator meet us and come tc 
a decision right now, and let us announce the wage fixed by him 
that is, 35 per cent on the first day, 20 on the second and, on the 
third, what the arbitrator decides. There is foolishness even in this 
but things will be left in no doubt. The wage for the third da) 
should be announced this very day. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


180, SPEECH TO AH MED AB AD MILL-HANDS^ 

[March 17, 1918] 

The mill-owners came and told me, “We shall give 35 per cen1 
for your sake,'^ but it would cut me to the quick if they did 

) i^ad "been thinking that way, but I could nol 
go back on my resolve, for I thought that ten thousand men 
debasing themselves would be like a curse from on high. It is 


^ Mahadev Desai reports these remarks as having been made during 
Gandhiji’s talk with the mill-owners on the third evening after the commence¬ 
ment of nis fast. The last sentence, however, makes it clear that the remarks 
were part of a speech. 
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extreiTLoly liuiTLiliating to me that they offer you 3o per cent for my' 
sake. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayiiddha 


18L LETTER TO JAMKALAL BAJAJ 


SaBAR^^IATIj 

Magh Krishna [Before March 18^ 1918Y 

DEAR JAMXADALJI, 

I have your letter. My visit to Nagpur has been postponed. 
At present the work here is taking every moment of my time. The 
workers’ strike is going on and so is Government’s tynanny over 
the peasants in Kheda. Both are mighty tasks. 

Tours. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Hindi original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 2839 


J8A. ADDRESS TO ASHRAM INMATES^- 

March 18, 1918 

Most probably^ we shall have a settlement today before ten. 
I am quite clear in my^ mind what it means and I see that it is 
something which should be quite unacceptable to me. It is my 
vow of fasting which is to blame. The vow is open to criticism 
from many points of view. This does not mean, of course, that it 
had very little in its favour and much against it; it means that, 
if there was much in its favour, there was much against it too. 
In so far as it affected the workers, there wms much in its favour 
and the results have been correspondingly wholesome. In so far 
as it bore on the mill-owners, it was open to objection and, to that 
extent, I have had to give in. Deny it as emphatically as I may, 
the people cannot but feel that the mill-owners have acted under 
pressure of my fast and the world at large will not believe what I 
say. Mj; weak condition left the mill-owners no freedom. It is against 


^ The Alimedabad mill-workers’ strike ended on this date. 
^ This was in the morning on the day of the settlement. 
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the principles of justice to get anything in writing from a person or make 
him agree to any condition or obtain anything whatever under duress. A 
satyagrahi will never do so. I have had^ therefore^ to give in on this matter, 
A man overpowered by a sense of shame, how much, after all, can he do r 
I put forward one modest demand after another and had to be 
content with what they accepted gracefully. If I had insisted on 
our demand in fiill^ they would have met it. But I could not a1 
all bring myself to secure anything from them by putting them ir 
such a position. If I had done anything of the kind, I would have 
felt that I was breaking my fast by swallowdng something most re¬ 
pulsive; how could I, who w^ould not take even amrit^ except at the 
proper hour, swallow such a thing? 

I feel that some of the teachings of our sacred books are the 
result of profound experience. Thoreau has said that, where in¬ 
justice prevails, an upright man simply cannot prosper and that, 
where justice prevails, such a one would experience no want. Oui 
sacred books go even further and say that, where injustice prevails 
an upright man just cannot live. That is why some amongst u: 
withdraw from all activity. They do so not because they have 
grown weary of active life but simply because they find it im¬ 
possible to take up any activity. They see so much of hypocris) 
in the world that they cannot live in it. If an honest man findi 
himself surrounded on all sides by crooks, he should either turn hi! 
back on them or be as they are. In our world, some good mer 
take to the Himalayas or the Vindhya mountains and mortify theii 
bodies. Some think this body to be unreal; some, believing ir 
the immortality and omnipresence of the soul, give up their bodiej 
on the instant and attain moksha. Some do return but only aftei 
having so purified themselves that, thereafter, even while living 
in the midst of the world’s hypocrisies, they can follow their owr 
dictates. When I compare my state with that of these illuminatec 
souls, I am such a mere pigmy that I don’t know what to say 
To be sure, it is not as if I did not know the measure of m) 
strength. But in the outside world, it is esteemed much highei 
than it ought to be. Every day I discover so much of hypocris} 
in tne world that many times I feel I just cannot go on being here 
At Pheenix, I often told you that, if one day you did not find me 
in your midst, you should not be surprised. If this feeling comej 
over me, I will go where you will never be able to seek me out, 


Myihological drink of the gods, supposed to confer immortality. 
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In that hour, do not feel bewildered, but go on with the tasks on 
hand as if I were with you all the time, 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


183, SPEECH TO AHMEDABAD MILL-HAjYDS 

\_Mafch 18, 1918T 

The settlement which I place before you merely upholds the 
workers’ pledge. There is nothing more in it. I pleaded with the 
mill-owners as well as I could. I asked them to grant a permanent 
increase of 35 per cent. They felt, however, that that would be 
too much. Let me say one thing. Our demand, too, was one¬ 
sided. Before the struggle commenced, we had tried to ascertain 
their point of view, but they did not respond to our request. The 
mill-owmers now accept the principle of arbitration. I have agreed 
that the matter be entrusted to an arbitrator^. I shall succeed in 
getting 35 per cent from the arbitrator. If the arbitrator decides 
on something less, I will own that we had been wrong in making 
our demand. The mill-owners said that they had their pledge 
to abide by just as we had ours. I told them that they had no 
right to take any such pledge, but they insisted that theirs too was 
equally valid. I thought over the pledges of both. My fast stood 
in the way. I could not tell them : 'T will break my fast only if 
you concede my demand.” I felt that this would have been cowar¬ 
dice on my part. I, therefore, agreed that for the present both 
may maintain their pledges, and what the arbitrator decides should 
finally prevail. Our settlement, therefore, is briefly this ; 

On the first day, an increase of 35 per cent will be given 
in keeping with our pledge; on the second day, we get 20 per 
cent in keeping with the mill-owners’. From the third day till the 
date of the arbitrator’s award, an increase of 27^ per cent wall be 
paid and subsequently, if the arbitrator decides on 35 per cent, 
the mill-owners will give us 7^ per cent more and, if he decides 
on 20 per cent, we shall refund 7^ per cent. 

^ The settlement was arrived at on the morning of the ISth. According to 
Ek Dharmayuddha, Gandhiji announced it to the workers gathered in their 
thousands under the babul tree, evidently the same day. The meeting was at¬ 
tended by the Commissioner and prominent men of Ahmedabad. 

2 Prof. Anandshankar Dhruva, who was acceptable to both parties, was ap¬ 
pointed. 
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What I have brought for you is enough to fulfil the letter o 
the pledge, but not its spirit. Spirit does not mean much to u 
and so we must rest content with the letter. 

We have taken counsel together in this struggle; therefore 
do not take an oath hereafter without consulting us. He who ha 
no experience, and has attempted nothing big, has no right to tak- 
an oath. After twenty years’ experience, I have come to the con 
elusion that I am qualified to take a pledge. I see that you ar^ 
not yet so qualified. Do not, therefore, take an oath withou 
consulting your seniors. If the occasion demands one, come to us 
assured that we shall be prepared to die for you, as we now are 
But remember that we shall help you only in respect of a pledgi 
you have taken with our concurrence. x4 pledge taken in erro 
can certainly be ignored. You have yet to learn how and whei 
to take a Dled 2 :ed 

-L O 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


184. SPEECH TO AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS^ 

[March 18, 1918 

It appears to me that as days pass, not only Ahmedabad bu 
the whole of India will be proud of this twenty-two days’ struggh 
and India will see that we can hope much from a struggle conductec 
in this manner. There has been no bitterness in it. I hav( 
never come across the like of it. I have had experience of mam 
such conflicts or heard of them, but have not known any in whicl 
there was so little ill-will or bitterness as in this. I hope yoi 

will always maintain peace in the same way as you did during 
the strike. 

I musi apologize to the employers. I have pained them vep 
much, hly vow [to fast] was aimed at you, but everything ii 
this world has two sides. Thus, the vow had an effect on th* 
employers as well. I apologize to them humbly for this. I an 


^ The rest of the speech is not available. 

“ On the evening of the day the settlement was arrived at, a meeting wa 
held in the compound of Ambalal Sarabhai’s house. The milTowners distributee 
sweets among the workers. Gandhiji addressed them after Ambalal Sarabhai hac 
spoken briefly welcoming the settlement. The text is incomplete. 
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as much their servant as the workers’. All I ask is that both 
should utilize my services to the full. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dharmayuddha 


185. TELEGRAM TO ANjYIE BBS AMT 

[March 18, 1918Y 

THANK GOD, ALL OVER. HONOURABLE SETTLE!vIENT ARRIVED 
AT. DIFFICULT WORK OF CONSTRUCTION NOW BEGINS. ALL 
OF US APPRECIATE YOUR KINDLY FEELING. 

Gandhi 

Mew India, 19-3-1918 

186. AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDT STRIKE 


Leaflet No. 17 
Victory for Both 

We have said in earlier leaflets that in satyagraha both the 
parties invariably succeed. He who fought for truth and attain¬ 
ed his object would of course have won. But even he ivdio first 
opposed the truth and subsequently recognized it as such and con¬ 
ceded it should also be considered to have won. From this point 
of view, because the workers’ pledge has been fulfilled, both the 
parties have won. The employers had taken an oath that they 
would not give more than 20 per cent. We have respected their 
oath, too. Thus the honour of both has been upheld. Let us 
now see what the settlement is ; 

1. Workers are to resume work tomorrow, i.e., on the 20th; 
for that day they will get a 35 per cent increase; and for the 21si, 
a 20 per cent increase. 

2. From the 22nd, they will get an increase not exceeding 35 
per cent, as the arbitrator may decide. 


1 Gandhiji probably sent the wire on the day of the settlement .Annie Besant 
published it with the comment*. It is impossible to tell the leliei brought 
by this message. We can only say with him.: Thank God . 
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3. Prof. Anandshankar Bapubhai Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., 
prominent man of letters of Gujarat and a man of saintly characte 
a professor in Gujarat College and its Vice-Principaf will be th 
arbitrator. 

4. The arbitrator should give his award within three month 
During the period^ workers will be paid an increase of 27^ pt 
cent, i.e,, the workers give up half of their demand and the en 
ployers half of theirs. 

5. Whatever amount is decided by the arbitrator will 1 
adjusted against the 27^ per cent, i.e., if the arbitrator awards moi 
than 27^ per cent, the employers will give that increase and, if 1 
awards less than 27^ per cent, the workers will refund the exces 

Two things have been accomplished by this settlement. Firs 
the honour of the workers has been upheld; secondly, it has bee 
accepted as a principle that any serious dispute between the t\\ 
parties should be settled not by resort to a strike but by arbitratio' 
It is not one of the terms of the settlement that in future the parti 
will settle their differences by arbitration; but, as the settlemei 
has come about through arbitration, it is presumed that on a simiL 
occasion in future also an arbitrator will be appointed. It shou 
not be understood from this that an arbitrator will be appoints 
even for trifling differences. It will be humiliating to both parti' 
if a third party has to intervene every time there is a differenc 
between the employers and the workers. Employers cann( 
tolerate that. They will not do their business under such coi 
ditions. The world has always respected wealth and it will alwa^ 
demand respect. Consequently, if workers harass the employe 
for trifles, the relations that now obtain between them will breal 
We believe workers will not do anything of the kind. We mu 
also advise them that they should never resort to a strike i 
thoughtless haste. We can give them no help if they go on stril 
without consulting us. Doubt has been raised whether we ai 
right in claiming that our pledge has been fulfilled, since we ha^ 
secured an increase of 35 per cent for one day only. This seen 
very much like pacify^ing children. This has certainly happene 
on some occasions but not in this case. We have accepted 35 pi 
cent for one day dehberately as the best thing to do in the ci 
cumstances. ^‘We will not resume work without securing a ' 
per cent increase” may mean one of two things; one, that we w. 
not accept anything less than a 35 per cent increase at any tin 
and, two, that w& will resume work with a 35 per cent increas 
it being enough even if we get it just for a day. Those wl 
may have decided that it is just to demand a permanent increa 
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of 35 per cent and feel sure that they have strength in plenty to 
fight till they get it will consider their pledge fulfilled only when 
they get what they want. But that was not what we had resolved. 
We were always ready to accept an arbitrator’s decision. The 
figure of 35 per cent was fixed unilaterally. Before we adwsed 
workers to demand 35 per cent, we wanted to hear from the 
employers themselves their view of the matter. Unforiunately, 
we did not succeed. So we examined their side as best we could 
and advised a demand for 35 per cent. But we cannoi claim 
that the figure of 35 per cent was not open to question. We 
have never said so. If the employers prove that we are mistaken, 
we may certainly advise workers to accept less. Hence, if the 
arbitrator decides in favour of a smaller increase and we abide 
by his decison, our pledge will not have been violated. We 
always accepted the principle of arbitration. We think we were 
not wrong in deciding upon a 35 per cent increase; we hope, 
therefore, that this increase will be granted. If, however, we 
discover that the figure was wrong, we should willingly accept 
less. 

We ourselves have asked for three months’ time. Employers 
were willing to accept a fortnight’s time-limit. We have, however, 
to make some inquiries in Bombay to prove the justice of our 
demand. It is also very necessary to show to the arbitrator the 
conditions prevailing here and to acquaint him fully with the 
living conditions of workers. Without such information, he cannot 
have a complete idea. Such detailed work cannot be completed 
in a few days. We shall see, however, that the wBik is completed 
as speedily as possible. 

Some workers wanted to be paid for the period of the lock¬ 
out. We must say that we are not entitled to ask for this. Since 
we did not accept the 20 per cent increase, either a strike or a lock¬ 
out became necessary. In suffering for 22 days, we did what was 
merely our duty and was in our own interest. We have had our 
reward for that suffering, namely, this settlement. How can we 
now ask for wages for the period of the lock-out? Such demand 
[if accepted] would amount to our having fought the struggle 
with the employers’ money. The workers should be ashamed to 
entertain such an idea. A warrior must fight on his owm strength. 
Again, the employers had paid all wages due to the workmen 
before the lock-out, so that it can be said that workers now begin 
a new term of employment. They should consider all these 
points and give up the idea of asking for wages for the period of 
the lock-out. 
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Tlie wao-es will be due only after twenty days. What will 1; 
the workers' condition in the meantime? Many may not ha\ 
a pie left wiih them. Those who are in need of assistance befoi 
the date of paymeni should politely request their employers for 
and we are sure they wall make some provision. 

The workers should note that their condition hereafter wi 
depend on the quality of their work. If they work sincereh 
obedientlv and with energy, they tvill wan the employers' goodwi 
and be helped by them in a great many ways. It would be 
mistake to believe that anything could be secured only throng 
us. We are prepared to serve labour in their time of difficult) 
but their interests will be best served if they look upon the ein 
oiovers as their parents and approach them for all that they want. 

The need now is for peace. Small inconveniences should b 
tolerated. 

If you permit us, w*e should like to help some of you to over 
come your bad habits. We want to provide facilities for your anc 
your children's education. We want to see all-round improve 
meat in you, in your morals, in your and your children's health 
and in your economic condition. If you permit us, we will worl 
amons:3t vou towards this end. 

The greatest victory for the workers lies in this—God has kep 
their honour inviolate. He wffiose honour is preserved has securec 
all else. Even imperial rule over the w^orld is as dust, if gainec 
at the sacrifice of one’s honour. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ek Dkarmayuddha 


187. LETTER TO A PUBLIC WORKER 

March 19, 191S 


BEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. If indeed you have not got justice at my 
hands, why don't you give me up? What I told you was only in 
the nature of advice. I told you that you might follow my advice 
only if you agreed. If you decided to give up public work, that 
was because you approved of my advice. If now you find that there 
is nothing but harshness in it, you can certainly set it aside. I 
would advise you now to go on with your work as before. I 
don’t say this in anger but because I think it right. You are in¬ 
capable oi remembering wffiat you might have said eai'lier. I feel, 
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therefore, that for the present you should follow your own indepen¬ 
dent way. Only so will you prosper. You will sink low if you 
treat even my advice as an order and believe that you must not 
depart from it ever so little. The best course for you, it seems 
to me, is to be engrossed in your Home Rule work, and I hope 
that is the course you will adopt. Rest assured I shall not be angry 
with you for being occupied with conferences, etc. You may also 
approach me for advice when you know the difference between my 
advice and my order. I write this letter entirely for your peace of 
mind, not to make you unhappy. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 


188, SPEECH AT AHMEDABAD MEETING^ 

March 21, 1918 

I have had occasion before now to introduce Mr. Andrews to 
you. He can best be described as a rishi for he has all the 
qualities of a holy sage. He has recendy returned from Fiji, where 
he went on a mission that concerns us. While in Fiji, he did not 
put up in any hotel or with any well-to-do person; he lived among 
the labourers, in their own houses, and studied their manner of 
living. We have, at present, the Kheda affair on hand. I am 
now in a position to tell you on the basis of my own investigation 
that, in some of the talukas of that district, the crop has been less 
than four annas. On the other hand, I am in a great hurry to 
leave for Delhi, the occasion being quite urgent. I should not, 
however, like the work in Kheda district to be delayed and I am 
sure you will be glad to hear that Mr. Andrews has taken it up as 
his own for the time being. He is leaving today for Bombay to 
see His Excellency the Governor. He will, on my behalf, place 
certain facts before him and also convey my request. If anything 
comes of this, all right; otherwise he will be in Nadiad on Sunday 
next. Thus, he has started working for our cause as well.- 


^ Gandhiji made these preliminary remarks as Chairman. The meeting 
was addressed by G. F. Andrews on the condition of Indian indentured labourers 
in Fiji, where he had spent over four months in 1917, and worked for the 
Indian community’s betterment. 

2 What follow are Gandhiji’s observations after Andrews had spoken. 


XIV-18 
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I was happy to hear Mr. Andrews speak in Hindi. I wa 
not responsible for that, however. He speaks very well in Englis 
also; what need one say of a Cambridge don’s English? If he wer 
addressing a meeting of students on Alilton or Shakespeare, it wouL 
he quite right for him to speak in English. The first tim 
Mr. Andrews wmt to Fiji,^ he was accompanied by Mr. Pearsoi 
and on the second occasion he went alone. It was I who advise< 
him to go there to observe things, lest a system as harmful a 
indenture came to replace it. The hospitals Mr. Andrew 
mentioned are in fact no hospitals but engines of oppression, a 
one might say, for the plight of Indian women in these hospital 
is miserable indeed. When Mr. Andrews asked the Government t( 
open hospitals for women in that country, it replied that it wa 
for the planters to do so and the latter, on their part, said tha 
the Government would attend to the matter when the system o 
indenture had ended. In schools, children receive instructior 
in the Christian faith from the very start. This is not good foi 
Hindu and Muslim children. Moreover, the education is througl 
the medium of English and, therefore, our people gain little froir 
it. The same thing obtains in Natal. Indian teachers are noi 
available there, nor in Fiji. We can be of help in this matter 
If a few men who will be satisfied with a small income go ovei 
to these places as teachers, that will be of some help. One 
may also help by giving anything from a pie to a hundred thousand 
rupees. The expenses on the Australian lady who has volunteered 
to go to Fiji will, for the time being, be borne by Mr. Andrews. 
He wall get some assistance from the Imperial Citizenship Associa¬ 
tion, but further help will be needed. I don’t know how to esti¬ 
mate the value of all these services of Mr. Andrews. He is a man 
of retiring disposition and service of others is his one mission in 
life. I have deliberately called him a rishi. A great man like 
him, given to serving others, we cannot thank enough. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandku^ 24-3-1918 


^ Tills was in 1915. 



189, LETTER TO COMMISSIONER, NORTHERN DIVISION 

[Before March 22, 19181 

Before publishing the pledges of satyagraha and before I hold 
public meetings, I would like to make one last request. Please 
announce that the collections of the second instalment of the land 
assessment will be postponed, insisting at the same time on all 
those ^vho hold land on special tenures to pay up their full land 
revenue dues. This would have a pacifying effect and, to my mind, 
in the present circumstances, be accepted as a merciful reliefs 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Vol. I 


190. SPEECH AT JiADIAm 


March 22, 1918 

The occasion which has brought us here is so important that 
it will be enshrined in your memory for ever. For some months 
past, an agitation has been going on in this district for securing 
the suspension of land revenue. The crops have been generally 
less than four annas this year and so the collection of revenue 
ought to be suspended. 

In compliance with the Resolution of the Gujarat Sabha, I toured 
a number of villages and inquired personally into the matter. 
My co-workers did the same. The available evidence goes to show 
that the crops do not exceed four annas in the district as a whole. 
The Government, too, claims to have made an inquiry, but it is 
not prepared to give the needed relief to the farmers. It has 
decided to collect the dues. If people do not pay, it has threaten¬ 
ed to adopt coercive measures. Notices have been issued for the 


1 Following the Bombay Governor’s reply of March 17 to his letter, vide 
p. 259, this was Gandhiji’s final effort at settlement by negotiation. The commis¬ 
sioner, however, rejected his request, observing that whatever relief was 
considered justifiable had already been extended, and he was instructing the Col¬ 
lector to recover the unpaid assessment. 

2 Gandhiji addressed a meeting of about 5,000 people in connection with 
the situation in Kheda. The meeting marked the inauguration of Kheda satya¬ 
graha. This report of Gandhiji’s speech has been collated with the one available 
in Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1918. 
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collection of chothai^ and for the confiscation of holdings. 
Complaints of oppression by Talatis are also being received. 
I have only this to say to the Talatis and chiefs of villages who 
are present at this meeting: ‘‘Let them by all means be loyal 
to the Government but that loyalty does not lie in oppressing [the 
people],'’ The land revenue must be realized, as ordered, but the 
Government certainly would not ask them to beat the people. 
Surely, the law can never authorize such an order. If there should 
be any such order, the Talatis are not bound to obey it. Anyone 
acting in this manner will be committing treason against the 
country, the State and God. They may execute the orders of 
superiors loyally, but they have no right to molest the people. 

If they are convinced that the crop is below four annas they should 
say so boldly to their superior officers. There are two reasons why 
I give you this advice. It has been the system of Government 
to assert that what they have said is true. In a talk with Lord 
Willingdon I came to know his opinion that the people of India 
do not give out their correct views; they are not bold enough to 
say what they mean; they say anything which pleases the other 
party; they are lacking in moral courage.^ 

What are the people to do in this situation? Those whose 
crops are less than four annas should tell the Government politely : 
‘Tt is not possible for us to submit to this injustice; when the crops 
have, in fact, failed, we cannot pay up our dues and thereby 
prove ourselves liars. You may realize the dues by force if you 
choose.” It is to give you this advice that this meeting has been 
caUed. 

This is a very beautiful district. Its people are well off. It 
has delightful trees, the like of which I have seen nowhere else 
in this country except in Bihar. 

But Bihar has natural beauty, while in this district beauty has 
been achieved by hard work and perseverance. This is the only 
district which can boast of intelligent and industrious agriculturists. 
They have turned their land into a lovely orchard. They can be 
justly proud of their achievement. It does not, however, follow that 
they may be called upon to pay land revenue even when their crops 
have failed. This industrious section of the district’s population is 
steadily growing poorer and many have been compelled to give 
up agriculture and take to daily labour. This is a distressing thing 

One-fourth of the assessment exacted as fine for non-payment of 
revenue 

- This additional paragraph is found in Bombay Secret Abstracts, 
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for anyone to have to do. A country in which the farmers find 
this necessary is in for a bad time. 

In fact revenue should be paid from the sale value of the 
crops; it is intolerable, when the crops have failed, that the Govern¬ 
ment should recover it forcibly. But, in this country, it has 
become a practice with the Government to insist that it is always 
in the right. It is intolerable that, however just the people’s case, 
the Government should have its own way. Justice must prevail 
and injustice yield. The agriculturists claim, and the evidence 
collected by those who conducted the inquiry bears them out, 
that the crops have failed and yet the Government insists that 
they have been plentiful. In the circumstances, the people have 
every right to tell the Government that, surely, they could see and 
judge things as well as the Government, and that they would not 
submit to injustice done by the officers. That people would tell 
lies, for the sake of saving at the most a yearns interest by asking for 
a postponement of the assessment, is inconceivable. That the officers 
should suggest anything of the kind is intolerable. We must show, 
therefore, that our case is just; placed in the situation that we are, 
I would tell you that, if the Government does not accept our 
request, we should declare plainly that we shall not pay land 
revenue and will be prepared to take the consequences. 

All nations which have risen have done so through suffering. 
If the people have to sacrifice their land, they should be ready to 
do so and suffer. Some will even argue that this is treason or 
rebellion; it is nothing of the kind. It means suffering ourselves, 
no treason. When the crops have failed, to pay up the dues out 
of fear is cowardice. We are human beings, not animals. To 
refuse a thing firmly and plainly in the name of truth—that is 
satyagraha. 

We have assembled today to do the spade-work for satyagraha. 
We don’t propose to pay up the revenue to the Government; 
we want to fight it out. We have to prepare ourselves, then, for 
the suffering that may follow. We must visualize what we shall 
have to face ; 

(1) The Government may recover the assessment by selling 
our cattle and our movable property. 

(2) It may impose fines. 

(3) It may confiscate jagirs. 

(4) It may even put people in jail on the ground that they 
are defianth 


1 The Gujarati ori^nal has dandah 
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The word has been used by the Government and I don’t 
like it. How can they say that you are defiant merely because 
you speak the truth? Indeed, such a person is brave, not defiant. 
It is an act of bravery, and no defiance, for a man who, though he 
can afford to pay, refuses to do so in the interests of the poor. 
If in the process this man has to leave the village for ever, he will 
do so; he alone may take the pledge today who is ready for this. 

It is vtrf difficult to take the pledge of satyagraha; it is still 
more difficult to carry out one. I cannot bear to think of any 
one breaking a pledge once taken, forsaking his God. It would 
cause me very great pain, indeed, if you took a pledge which you 
did not mean to keep. In the intensity of my suffering, I may take 
an extreme step. I may have to fast. I don’t suffer when I fast; 
fasting hurts me less than that people should deceive me by breaking 
their pledge. In satyagraha, a pledge is the most valuable thing 
of all; it must be kept up to the very end. A pledge taken in 
God’s name must never be broken. I would not hesitate to sacrifice 
my life if that might ensure that thousands would keep their pledge. 
Those who want to fight must make up their minds once for all. 

I would not mind very much if people just said that they would 
hold out as long as possible but that they were not sure of themselves 
in case of severe repression. I would far rather that they cut my 
throat than that they break my heart by betraying their pledge. 
The man who cuts my throat, I would pray to God to forgive, 
but I would not forgive the other man. 

I would tell you, therefore, in all humility, whatever you decide, 
do so with full thought and consideration. Only those who are 
determined to carry their decision through are able to raise them¬ 
selves. When you have so raised yourselves, the Government will 
respect you, for it will know then, that it was dealing with men 
who would honour their plighted word and not betray it, A man 
who breaks his word can do no service to his country, or to his 
Government or to God. 

I want, therefore, to know whether you agree; I ask you : 
^'Are you ready to fight?” I shall prepare a written pledge. Those 
friends who wish to take it should come to the Ashram and give 
their signatures. I have only one request: “Suffer everything and 
honour the pledge; refuse to pay the revenue and prove to the 
Government thereby that you are prepared for sacrifices.” The 
Government cannot use force against everyone.^ 


^ What follows is as reported in Bombay Secret Abstracts, 
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I advise those who have sanadia lands to pay the assessment, 
Mr. Andrews, who has gone to interview the Governor, sends me a 
wire to go to Delhi to see him. Mr. Andrews and Mr. Vallabhbhai 
(Patel) will carry on further work here. I am going to Delhi in 
connection with the work of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


19L THE PLEDGE^ 


[Nadiad, 
March 22, 1918] 

Our village has had crops under four annas. We therefore 
requested the Government to postpone collection to the next year, 
but they did not do so. We the undersigned therefore solemnly 
declare that we shall not pay the assessment for the year whether 
it be wholly or in part; we shall leave it to the Government to 
take any legal steps they choose to enforce recovery of the same and 
we shall undergo all the sufferings that this may involve. We 
shall also allow our lands to be confiscated should they do so. But 
we shall not by voluntary payment allow ourselves to be regarded 
as liars and thus lose our self-respect. If the Government would 
graciously postpone for all the remaining villages collection of the 
balance of the revenue, we, who can afford it, would be prepared 
to pay up revenue, whether it be in full or in part. The reason why 
the well-to-do amongst us would not pay is that, if they do, the 
needy ones would, out of fright, sell their chattels or incur debts 
and pay the revenue and thus suffer. We believe that it is the duty 
of the well-to-do to protect the needy against such a plight, 

Toung India, 12-6-1918 


1 Some 200 people signed this pledge after Gandhiji had finished his speech 
at the Nadiad meeting; vide the preceding item. During the days that followed, 
more people took the pledge. 



192. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO VICEROY 


St. Stephen’s College 

Delhi 

March 25, 191 


TO 

The Private Secretary to 
His Excellency the Viceroy 

I can’t describe to you how much disturbed I have been ove 
this affair of Ali brothers, but our talk of this morning has givei 
me much comfort and relief. It was a pleasure to see that yoi 
had grasped my point in a moment. It would be a wonderful ac 
on the part of the Government if, without the knowledge of any¬ 
body, an order was sent for their discharge. Such a manner o 
discharging them would avoid all delirious demonstration tha 
would otherwise inevitably take place to receive them. 

These are some of the reasons for their discharge : 

(a) If they are kept interned in order that they may not dc 
anything hostile to the Government, the idea is frustratec 
because they do correspond with, and otherwise sene 
messages to, whomsoever they choose, 

(b) Their detention only increases their influence day aftei 
day. 

(c) Their detention embitters the feelings of their friends and 
deepens the discontent of Mahomedans in general, which 
the Hindus too share to a certain extent. 

(d) Moulana Abdul Bari Saheb is a man wielding tremen¬ 
dous power over thousands of Mussulmans. He is their 
spiritual adviser and the Government would make him 
theirs by releasing the brothers. 

(e) The brothers are, so far as I am aware, men with a strong 
will, of noble birth, men of culture and learning, possess- 
ing great influence over the educated Mahomedans, open- 
minded and straightforward. It was a great mistake to 
have interned them. Surely the Government have ever 
need of such men on their side. Lastly in my humble 
opinion nothing can possibly be gained by keeping them 
under detention, 
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It will be worthy of a great Government to discharge them 
whilst all the clamour and agitation for their release are under 
suspense. 

If my presence is wanted I shall be at His Excellency’s 
service any moment^ I am required. 

Please favour me with a reply. Between the 29th and 31st 
I shall be in Indore presiding over the deliberations of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan. Thereafter at Ahmedabad. 

N.A.I.: Home, Political (a): June 1918, Nos. 359-60 

193. CIRCULAR REGARDING KHEDA SITUATION^ 

Hindu Anath Ashram, 

Nadiad, 

Phagun Sud 15^ March^ 27^ 1918 

The Duty of the Ryots of Kaira District 

As the crops in the Kaira District have been poor, that is to 
say, below 4 annas in most of the villages, the Government rule is 
that the collection of Land Revenue this year should be postponed. 
Repeated appeals have been made to Government on behalf of the 
ryots to make this postponement. On behalf of the people the 
Gujarat Sabha, the honourable Messrs G. K. Parekh and 
V. J. Patel and Messrs Deodhar, Amritlal Thakkar and Joshi of 
the Servants of India Society made inquiries about the crops 
and all came to the conclusion that the kharif crop practically 
came to nothing. With the help of many responsible and respect¬ 
able assistants, I also made minute inquiries into the crops of 
about 400 villages and found the same thing that, in almost all 
the villages the anna valuation was below four annas. I also 
saw that many of the ryots had no money, and that the granaries 
of many were empty; further that many poor people were import¬ 
ing maize whole-sale from outside in place of grain grown in this 


^ In the source this is in capitals. 

^ The circular, originally in Gujarati, was reproduced in Gujarati, 
31-3-1918. According to the District Magistrate of Kheda, whose note 
is available in Bombay Secret Abstracts, Gandhiji was busy issuing circulars 
since his return to Nadiad from Delhi on March 27. The first one which was 
reported to have been posted all over the district, and which is not available, 
asked farmers to communicate to Gandhiji details of coercive ofEcial mea¬ 
sures. This was another circular issued by Gandhiji. 
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district and living on that. I even saw this, that wherever th( 
people have paid up the Land Revenue they had done so througl 
fear of the Talati, etc. At several places people have paid th( 
land revenue by selling their trees, etc. It also came to my notice 
that the people were groaning under the burden of extremely higi 
prices. Further the people, through fear of plague, are living 
in huts in a state of anxiety.^ All these facts have been explainec 
to the Collector and the Commissioner; they have made certair 
concessions but these are of no account in comparison with tht 
necessities of the people. In such circumstances, only one piece 
of advice can be given to the people, and it is this that in ordei 
to prove their truthfulness, they should not pay the land revenue 
but let Government collect the land revenue by selling their property 
if it so desires. It is more advisable to lose all by not paying the 
land revenue than to pay it up through fear and so prove false. 
At any rate, this is my definite advice to the people, they should 
certainly not pay the land revenue and they should bear all the 
suffering and oppression (zulum) that may result. Government is 
bound to respect popular opinion, and it is only if people act in 
this way that Government will learn to respect it. Many leading 
gentlemen are ready to assist the people in this struggle, and even 
if anyone is turned out of house and home, arrangements have 
been made for his food and lodging. Forms of pledge for the 
signatures of those who have courage enough not to pay the assess¬ 
ment have already been issued, and it is hoped that all agriculturists 
who have not paid will sign it. My advice is to think well be¬ 
fore signing, but it should be remembered that after signing 
whatever may happen there can be no going back, 

M. K, Gandhi 

Bombay Secret Abstracts: 1918 


Xbis seatence is not found in the report in Gujaratu 



194. LETTER TO THE PRESS^ 


Nadiai>5 

March 27^ 1918 

TO 

The Editor 
THE LEADER 
Allahabad 

SIR, 

Perhaps I owe an explanation to the public with regard to my 
recent fast. Some friends consider the action to have been silly, 
others cowardly and some others still worse. In my opinion, I 
would have been untrue to my Maker and to the cause I was 
espousing, if I had acted otherwise. 

When over a month ago I reached Bombay, I was told that 
Ahmedabad mill-hands had threatened a strike and violence if the 
bonus that was given to them during the plague was withdrawn. 
I was asked to intervene and I consented. Owing to the plague 
the men were getting as much as 70 per cent bonus since August 
last. An attempt to recall that bonus had resulted in grave dissatis¬ 
faction among the labourers. When it was almost too late, the 
mill-owners offered in the place of the plague bonus and for the 
sake of the high prices a rise of 20 per cent. The labourers were 
unsatisfied. The matter was referred to arbitration, Mr. Chatfield, 
the Collector, being the umpire. The men in some mills however 
struck work. The owners, thinking that they had done so without 
just cause, withdrew from the arbitration and declared a general 
lock-out to be continued till the labourers were exhausted into 
accepting 20 per cent increase they had offered. Messrs Shankarlal 
Banker, V. J, Patel and I, the arbitrators appointed on behalf 
of the labourers thought that they were to be demoralized if we 
did not act promptly and decisively. We, therefore, investigated 
the question of increase. "We sought the mill-owners’ assistance. 
They would not give it. Their one purpose was to organize 
themselves into a combination that could fight a similar combi¬ 
nation of their employees. One-sided technically though our 
investigation was, we endeavoured to examine the miU-owners’ 


^ Evidently this was issued generally to the Press, and was also published 
in The Hindu, 
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side and came to tlie conclusion that a 35 per cent increase wi 
fair. Before announcing the figure to the mill-hands, we informe 
the employers of the result of our inquiry and told them that m 
would correct ourselves if they could show any error. The latt( 
would not co-operate. They sent a reply saying as much, bi 
they pointed out in it that the rate of increase granted by t} 
Government as also the employers in Bombay was much less tha 
the one contemplated by us. I felt that the addendum was bi 
side the point and at a huge meeting^ announced 35 per cent fc 
the mill-hands’ acceptance. Be it noted that the plague bom 
amounted to 70 per cent of their wages and they had declare 
their intention of accepting not less than 50 per cent as hig 
prices increase. They were now called upon to accept the mea 
(the fixing of the mean was quite an accident) between the mil 
owners 20 per cent, and their own 50 per cent. After son 
grumbling, the meeting accepted the 35 per cent increase, it alwa> 
being understood that they would recognize, at the same tim 
the principle of arbitration whenever the mill-owners did so. Froi 
that time forward, i.e., 26th February last, day after day thousanc 
of people gathered together under the shade of a tree outside tl 
city walls, people walking long distances in many cases, and solemi 
ly repeated their determination in the name of God not to accej 
anything less than 35 per cent. No pecuniary assistance was give 
to them. It is easy enough to understand that many must sufh 
from the pangs of starvation and that they could not, while the 
were without employment, get any credit. We who were helpiu 
them came, on the other hand, to the conclusion that we woul 
only spoil them if we collected public funds and utilized them fc 
feeding them unless the able-bodied amongst them were ready 1 
perform bread labour. It was a difficult task to persuade mei 
who had worked at machines, to shoulder baskets of sand c 
bricks. They came but they did so grudgingly. The mill-owne] 
hardened their hearts. They were equally determined not to g 
beyond 20 per cent and they appointed emissaries to persuade th 
men to give in. Even during the early part of the lock-out, whil: 
we had declined to help those who would not work, we had assure 
them^ that we would feed and clothe ourselves after feeding an 
clothing them. Twenty-two days had passed by. Hunger and th 
mill-owners’ emissaries were producing their effect and Satan Wc 
whispering to the men that there was no such thing as Go 
on earth who would help them and that vows were dodges resorte 

1 Vide “Speech to Ahmedabad Mill-hands”, February 26, 1918. 
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to by weaklings. One morning instead of an eager and enthusias¬ 
tic crowd of 5 to 10 thousand men with determination written on 
their faces, I met a body of about 2000 men with despair written 
on their faces. We had just heard that mill-hands living in a 
particular chawl had declined to attend the meeting, were pre¬ 
paring to go to work and accept 20 per cent increase and were 
taunting us (I think very properly) that it was very well for us 
who had motors at our disposal and plenty of food, to attend their 
meetings and advise staunchness even unto death. What was I 
to do? I held the cause to be just. I believe in God as I believe 
that I am writing this letter. I believe in the necessity of the 
performance of one’s promises at all costs. I knew that the men 
before us were godfearing men, but that the long-drawn-out lock¬ 
out or strike was putting an undue strain upon them. I had the 
knowledge before me that during my extensive travels in India, 
hundreds of people were found who as readily broke their pro¬ 
mises as they made them. I knew, too, that the best of us have 
but a vague and indistinct belief in soul-force and in God. I felt 
that it was a sacred moment for me, my faith was on the anvil, 
and I had no hesitation to rising and declaring to the men that a 
breach of their vow so solemnly taken was unendurable by me and 
that I would not take any food until they had the 35 per cent 
increase given or until they had fallen. A meeting that was up 
to now unlike the former meetings, totally unresponsive, woke up 
as if by magic. Tears trickled down the cheeks of every one of them 
and men after men rose up saying that they would never go to the 
mills unless they got the increase and that they would go about 
the city and steel the hearts of those who had not attended the 
meeting. It was a privilege to witness the demonstration of the 
efficacy of truth and love. Every one immediately realized that 
the protecting power of God was as much with us today as it 
used to be in the days of yore. I am not sorry for the vow but 
with the belief that I have, I would have been unworthy of the 
trust undertaken by me, if I had done anything less. Before I took 
the vow I knew that there were serious defects about it. For me 
to take such a vow in order to affect in any shape or form the 
decision of the mill-owners would be a cowardly injustice done to 
them and that I would prove myself unfit for the friendship which 
I had the privilege of enjoying with some of them. I knew that I 
ran the risk of being misunderstood, I could not prevent my fast 
from affecting their decision. Their knowledge, moreover, put a 
responsibility on me which I was ill able to bear. From now I 
disabled myself from gaining concessions for the men which ordi- 
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narilyj in a struggle such as this, I would be entirely justified i 
securing. I knew, too, that I would have to be satisfied with tl 
minimum I could get from the mill-owners and with a fulfilmei 
of the letter of the men’s vow rather than its spirit and so hat 
it happened, I put the effect of my vow in one scale and the meri 
of it in the other. There are hardly any acts of human beings whic 
are free from all taint. Mine, I know, was exceptionally tainte 
but I preferred the ignominy of having unworthily compromise 
by my vow the position and independence of the mill-owners rath( 
than that it should be said by posterity that 10,000 men had sudder 
ly broken a vow which they had for over twenty days solemn! 
taken and repeated in the name of God, I am fully convinced the 
no body of men can make themselves into a nation or perforr 
great tasks unless they become as true as steel and unless thei 
promises come to be regarded by the world like the law of th 
Medes and Persians, inflexible and unbreakable, and whateve 
may be the verdict of friends, so far as I can think at presen 
on given occasions I should not hesitate in future to repeat th 
humble performance which I have taken the liberty of describin 
in this communication. 

I cannot conclude this letter without mentioning two names c 
whom India has every reason to be proud. The mill-owners wer 
represented by Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai who is a gentleman in ever 
sense of the term. He is a man of great culture and equally grea 
abilities. He adds to these qualities a resolute will. The mill 
hands were represented by his sister Anasuyabehn. She possesse 
a heart of gold. She is full of pity for the poor. The mill-hand 
adore her. Her word is law with them. I have not known , 
struggle fought with so little bitterness and such courtesy on eithe 
side. This happy result is principally due to the connections wit] 
it of Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai and Anasuyabehn. 

I am, 
Yours, etc., 

M. K. Gandh 

The Leaderj 3-4-1918 



195, LETTER TO J. B, KRIPALAMT 


NabiaDj 
March 27^ 1918 

MY DEAR FRIEND-J 

You will forgive me for not writing to you earlier. I Iiope 
Girdhari gave you my message. I wanted to give you a letter that 
would bring you peace and joy. And I waited. I may fail to give 
you such a letter even now. But I can no longer keep back writ¬ 
ing to you. Your own letter pouring forth the soul’s agony stares 
me in the face. But should death, even when it overtakes our 
dearest so suddenly, as it has done in your brother’s case, paralyse 
us? Is it not only “a change and a forgetting”? Is it any the 
less so when it comes all of a sudden? You have been called to a 
privileged position. Your faith and your philosophy are on their 
trial. If you feed by honest means two hungry mouths of your 
family, you are performing a truly national service. What will 
happen to India if ail the bread-winners turned so-called servants 
of India? You will only now be v/eighed in the balance and I 
know you will not be found wmnting. All your friends also are 
now on their trial. Pray let me know of your plans. If you can, 
do come to see me, and we shall discuss them. Any assistance I 
can render is, you know, yours. 

With deep love and sympathy, 

Touts eveff 


From the manuscript of Mahadev Desalts Diar>\ Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


^ This was in reply to Kripalani's letter conveying news about the deaths 
of his brother and sister-in-law and expressing the fear that he might have to 
give up social service. 

^Jivatram B. Kripalani (b, 1886); educationist, politician and President, 
Indian National Congress, 1946 
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NadiaDj 

March 28, 1918 

In the district of Kheda^ the crops for the year 1917-18 have, 
by common admission, proved a partial failure. Under the Reve¬ 
nue rules if the crops are under four annas, the cultivators are en¬ 
titled to full suspension of the Revenue assessment for the year; 
if the crops are under six annas, half the amount of assessment is 
suspended. So far as I am aware, the Government have been 
pleased to grant full suspension with regard to one village out of 
nearly 600, and half-suspension in the case of over 103 villages. 
It is claimed on behalf of the ryots that the suspension is not at 
all adequate to the actuality. The Government contend that in 
the vast majority of villages, crops have been over six annas. The 
only question therefore at issue is, whether the crops have been 
under four annas or six annas, as the case may be, or over the 
latter figure. Government valuation is in the first instance made 
by the Talatis assisted by the chief men of the villages concerned. 
As a rule, no check on their figures is considered necessary, for it is 
only during partial failure of crops that Government valuation oi 
crops may have to be challenged. The Talatis are as a class ob¬ 
sequious, unscrupulous and tyrannical. The chief men are especially 
selected for their docility. The Talatis' one aim is naturally to 
collect full assessment as promptly as possible. We sometimes read 
accounts of assiduous Talatis having been awarded pugree for making 
full collection. In applying to the Talatis the adjectives I have 
given, I wish to cast no reflections on them as men. I merely 
state the fact. The Talatis are not born; they are made; and 
rent-collectors all the world over have to cultivate a callousness 
without which they could not do their work to the satisfaction oj 
their masters. It is impossible for me to reproduce the graphic 
description given by the ryots of the rent collectors which the 
Talatis chiefly are. My purpose in dealing with the Talatis is tc 
show that the Governments valuation of the crops is derived in 
the first instance from the tainted source and is presumably biased 
against the ryots. As against their valuation, we have the univer¬ 
sal testimony of ryots, high and low, some of whom are men o: 
position and considerable wealth, who have a reputation to los( 
and who have nothing to gain by exaggeration except the odiun 
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of Talaiis and possibly iiiglier ofSciais, I ivisli to state at once 
that behind this moveineiii there is no desii'c to discredit Govern¬ 
ment, or an individual officiaL The movement is intended to assert 
the right oi the people to be effectively heard in matters concerning 
ns. 


It is know'n to the public that the Hon’bie Air. G. K. Parekh and 
Mr. V. J. Patel, invited and assisted by the Gujarat Sabha, carried on 
investigations as also Messrs Deodhar, Joshi and Thakkar of the 
Semmnts of India Society. Their investigation was necessarily pre- 
liminaip^ and brief and therefore confined to a few villages onhv 
But the result of their inquiry went to show that the crops in the 
majority of cases were under four annas. As their investigation, 
not being extensive enough, was capable of being challenged, and 
it was challenged, I undertook a full inquiiy^ with the assistance 
of over 20 capable, experienced and impartial men of influence 
and status. I personally visited over 50 villages and met as many 
men in the villages as I could, inspected in these villages most 
of the fields belonging to them and after a searching cross-exami¬ 
nation of the villagers, came to the conclusion that their crops 


were under four annas. I found that among the men who surround¬ 
ed me, there were present those who were ready to check exaggera¬ 
tions and wild statements. Men knew w'hat was at stake if they 
departed from the truth. As to the rabi crops and the still stand¬ 
ing kharif crops, I was able by the evidence of my own eyes to 
check the statements of the agriculturists. The methods adopted 
bv mv co-workers were exactly the same. In this manner nearly 

j j ^ j 

400 villagers w'ere examined and with but a few- exceptions, crops 
were found to be under four annas, and only in three cases they 
were found to be over six annas. The method adopted by us was, 
so far as the kharif crops were concerned, to ascertain the actual 
\deld of the whole of the crops of individual villages and the possi¬ 
ble yield of the same village in a normal year. Assuming the truth 
of the statemenis made by them, this is admittedly an absolute test, 
and any other method that wmiild bring about the same result must 
be rejected as untrue and unscientific; and as I have already remark¬ 
ed, all probability of exaggeration was avoided in the above-named 
investigation. As to the standing rabi crops, there was the eye 
estimate and it was tested by the method above mentioned. The 
Government method is an eye estimate and therefore a matter large¬ 
ly of guess-work. It is moreover open to fundamental objections 
which I have endeavoured to set forth in a letter to the Collector 
of the District. I requested him to treat Vadthal—a well-known 
and ordinarily well-to-do village of the district with the railway 


XIV-i9 
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line passing by it and which is near a trade centre—as a test case 
and I suggested that if the crops were in that village proved to b( 
under four annas, as I hold they were, it might be assumed tha' 
in the other villages less fortunately situated, crops were not likel} 
to be more than four annas. I have added to my request a suggeS' 
tion that I should be permitted to be present at the inquiry. H( 
made the inquiry but rejected my suggestion and therefore it provec 
to be one-sided. The Collector has made an elaborate report or 
the crops of that village which, in my opinion, I have successfulb 
challenged. The original Government valuation, I understand 
\ras twelve annas, the Collector’s minimum valuation is sever 
annas. If the probably wrong methods of valuation to whicl 
I have drawn attention and which have been adopted by th^ 
Collector are allowed for, the valuation according to his own recko 
ning .would come under six annas and according to the agricul 
turists it would be under four annas. Both the report and m^ 
answer are too technical to be of value to the public. But I hav< 
suggested that, as both the Government and agriculturists hole 
themselves in the right, if the Government have any regard fo 
popular opinion, they should appoint an impartial committee o 
inquiry with the cultivators’ representatives upon it, or gracefulb 
accept the popular view. The Government have rejected both th 
suggestions and insist upon applying coercive measures for th' 
collection of revenue. It may be mentioned that these measure 
have never been totally suspended and in many cases the ryot 
have paid simply under pressure. The Talatis have taken awa 
cattle and have returned them only after the payment of assess 
ment. In one case, I witnessed a painful incident. A man havin 
his milch buffalo taken away from him and it was only on m 
happening to go to the village that the buffalo was released; thi 
buffalo was the most valuable property the man possessed and 
source of daily bread for him. Scores of such cases have ahead 
happened and many more will no doubt happen hereafter if th 
public opinion is not ranged on the side of the people. Ever 
means of seeking redress by prayers has been exhausted. Intel 
views with the Collector, the Commissioner and His Excellenc 
have taken place. The final suggestion that was made is this 
Although in the majority of cases, people are entitled to fu 
suspension, half suspension should be granted throughout the dis 
trict except for the villages which show, by common consent, crop 
over six annas. Such a gracious concession may be accompanie' 
by a declaration that the Government would expect those who hav 
ready means voluntarily to pay up the dues, we the workers on ou 
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part undertaking to persuade sucli people to pay up the Govern¬ 
ment dues. This will leave only the poorest people untouched. 

I venture to submit that acceptance of this suggestion can only bring 
credit and strength to the Government. Resistance of popular 
will can only produce discontent w'hichj in the case of fear-stiicken 
peasantry such as of Kaira, can only find an underground passage 
and thus demoralize them. The present movement is an attempt 
to get out of such a false position, humiliating alike for the Govern¬ 
ment and the people. And how do the Government propose to 
assert their position and so-called prestige? They have a Revenue 
Code giving them unlimited powers without a right of appeal to the 
ryots against the decisions of the Revenue Authorities. Exercise 
of these powers in a case like the one before us, in which the ryots 
are fighting for a principle and the authorities for prestige, would 
be a prostitution of justice, of a disavowal of all fair play. These 
powers are : 

(1) Right of summary execution. 

(2) Sight of exacting a quarter of the assessment as punish¬ 
ment. 

(3) Right of confiscation of land, not merely rayatwari but 
even viami or sanadia, and the right of keeping a man 
under hajat. 

Those remedies may be applied singly or ail together, and 
unbelievable though it may seem to the public, it may be men¬ 
tioned that notices of the application of all these remedies but the 
last have been issued. Thus a man owning two hundred acres of 
land in perpetuity and valued at thousands of rupees, paying a 
small assessment rate, may at the will of the authority lose the 
whole of it, because for the sake of principle he respectfully refuses 
voluntarily to pay the assessment himself and is prepared meekly 
but under strong protest to penalties that may be inflicted by law. 
Surely vindictive confiscation of property ought not to be the 
reward for orderly disobedience which, properly handled, can only 
result in progress all round and in giving the Government a bold 
and a frank peasantry with a will of its own, 

I venture to invite the Press and the public to assist these 


they consider is just and rij 


puDiic rememoer mis also 


that unprecedentaily severe plague has decimated the population 
of Kaira. People are living outside their homes in specially pre- 


In some villages mortality has been tremendous. Prices are ruling 
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high of wMch, owing to the failure of crops^ they can but tak 
little advantage and have to suffer all the disadvantages thereoi 
It is not money they want so much as the voice of a strong 
unaninious and emphatic public opiniono^ 

The Hindu^ 1-4-1918 


197. SPEECH AT HINDI SAHITYA SAMMELAN^ 

[Indori 
March 29, 1918 


brothers and SISTERSj 

Our most venerable and selfless leader Pandit Madan Moha 
Malavdya has not found it possible to attend this Conference, 
had requested him to come if he could and he promised to d 
so. But though he has not been able to come he has sent us 
letter. I was sure that in case he did not come, he would send 
letter stating his views, and it w^ould be possible for me to rea 
it out to you. I have received the letter today. I had asked tt 
reception committee to secure the views of scholars on two questioi 
in regard to Hindi. Panditji in his letter has replied to these tv^ 
questions.^ 

The question of language presents a big and indeed a vei 
important problem. Even if all the leaders were to devoi 
themselves entirely to this task turning away from everythir 
else, they well may. If on the other hand, we were to regai 
it as of secondary importance only and to direct our attentic 
aw'ay from it then all the enthusiasm which people now feel f( 
it and the keen interest they are taking in it at present woul 
be in vain. 

Language is like our mother. But we do not have that lo’* 
for ih 2 -s we have for our mother. In fact I have no re 
interest in this sort of a conference. It will be a three da} 
pageant after which we shall disperse, go away to our respectr 
places and forget all that we said and heard. What is need( 
is the urge and the resolve to do things. The president’s spee( 
cannot give you that urge. It is something which you ha 

^ The statement was also published in Toung India, 3-4-1918. 

^ Gandniji delivered this address in Hindi while presiding over the ^ 
session of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan held at the Town Half Indore. 

^ At this point, Gandhiji read out Pandit Malaviya’s letter expressi 
his conviction that Hindi was the lingua franca of India. 
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to create for yourselves. One of die ciiarves made avainsi 


us is that our language lacks spirit, wnere mere is no nnovr 
ledge there is no spirit. We have neither the urge to know nor 10 
do things. It 13 only when we acquire dynamic energ\' that our 
people and our language also will acquire it, ^Ve cannot aet th 




freedom we want through a foreign language for the simnle reason 
we are not able to use it efFectivelv. I am d 1 eased to know 


that in Indore vou carry on all vour dealings through Hindi. But 
—excuse me please—the letter I have received from your Chief 
Minister is in English. The people of Indore perhaps do not know— 
I will tell them—that here the courts entertain petitions wnitten 


It s 
ment 


m Hindi, but strangely enough the pleaders conduct their argu¬ 
ments and the judges deliver their judgments in English. I ask why 
be so in Indore. I admit that this movement—the move- 
: adoption of Hindi—cannot yet succeed in British India^ 
is no reason why it should not succeed in the Indian 
The educated classes, as Pandit Malaviyaji has pointed 
his letter, have unfortunately fallen under the spell of 


States, 
out in 


English and have developed a distaste for their own mother tongue. 
The milk one gets from the former is adulterated with water and 
contaminated with poison, while that from the latter is pure. It 


is impossible to make any advance without this pure milk. But a 
blind person cannot see and a slave does not know how to break 
his fetters. We have been living under the spell of English now 
for the past fifty years. In the result our people have remained 
steeped in ignorance. The Conference must give special attention 
to this part of the problem. We should see that within a year 
conditions are created when not a word of English will be heard 
in any of our political or social conferences, in the Congress, in the 
provincial assemblies and the like. Let us abandon the use of 
English entirely. English has attained the position of a universal 
language. But that is because the English have spread and esta¬ 
blished themselves throughout the wmrld. As soon as they lose 
that position, English will also shrink in its extent. We should 
no more neglect and thus destroy our own language. The English 
insist on speaking their mother tongue and using it for ail their 


status 01 a national language. Only tiius shall we discliarge our 
duty to it. Now I will read out my written speech. 

MR. PRESIDENT, DELEGATES, BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

You have done me great honour in conferring on me the 
presidentship of this conference, I know only too well that from 
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the point of view of tlie knowledge of Hindi, my qualifications 
for this honour are almost nil. The only thing which may be said 
to qualify me for it is my boundless love of Hindi. I hope that 
I would always be able to pass this test of love. 

The extent of a particular literature can only be reckoned or 
the basis of the region where that language is spoken. If th( 
region of Hindi remains confined to the Northern part of India, 
the extent of its literature must remain limited. But in case ii 
becomes a national language, the expanse of its literature will be¬ 
come as wide as the country. As the people speaking a particulai 
language, so the language. If we want that high-souled met 
from the East and the West, from the North and the South, shouk 
come to take a dip in the sea of this language, it is obvious tha 
the sea must first acquire sufficient importance. Therefore th( 
place of Hindi from the point of view of developing a nationa 
literature needs to be considered. 

It is necessary to give some thought to the definition of th 
Hindi language, I have often said that Hindi is that language 
which is spoken in the North by both Hindus and Muslims anc 
which is written either in the Nagari or the Persian script. Thi 
Hindi is neither too Sanskritized nor too Persianized. The sweet 
ness which I find in the village Hindi is found neither in th' 
speech of the Muslims of Lucknow^ nor in that of the Hindu pundit 
of Prayag, The language which is easily understood by the masse 
is the best. All can easily follow the village Hindi. The sourc' 
of the river of language lies in the Himalayas of the people. It wi] 
always be so. The Ganga arising from the Himalayas will conti 
nue to flow for ever. It is the same with the village Hindi whicl 
will flow on for ever, while the Sanskritized and Persianized Hind 
wtill dry up and fade away, as docs a rivulet springing from a smal 
hillock. 

The distinction made between Hindus and Muslims is unrea 
The same unreality is found in the distinction between Hindi an< 
Urdu. It is unnecessary for Hindus to reject Persian words and fo 
Muslims to reject Sanskrit words from their speech. A harmoniou 
blend of the two will be as beautiful as the confluence of th 
Ganga and the Yamuna and last for ever, I hope that we wi 
not waste our energy and weaken our strength by entering int 
the Hindi-Urdu controversy. There is, no doubt, difficulty in re 
gard to script. As things are, Muslims will patronize the Arabi 
script, while Hindus will mostly use the Nagari script. Both scripl 
will therefore have to be accorded their due places. Officials mm 
know both scripts. There is no difficulty in this. In the end 
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the script which is the easier of the two will prevail. There is no 
doubt that there ought to be a common language for mutual 
intercourse between the different parts of India. Once we forget 
the Hindi-Urdu controversv, we shall realize that for hlusliins 
throughout India Urdu is the lingua franca. This proves that since 
Moghul times. Hindi or Urdu was wxil on its wmy to becoming 
the national language of India. 

Even todav, there is no languaite to rival Hindi in this resnect. 
The question of national language becomes quite easy of solution 
once we give ud the Hindi-Urdu controversy. Hindus will have to 


once we give ud me rnndi-Urdu controversy. ilincLUs will nave to 
learn some Persian rvords while Musnms will have to learn some 


Sanskrit words. This exchange will enrich and strengthen the 
Islamic language and provide a very fruitful means for bringing 
Hindus and Muslims closer together. In fact we have to work 
so hard for dispelling the present fascination for the English 
language that we must not raise the Hindi-Urdu controversy. 
Nor must we fight over the script. 

Why English cannot become our national language^ what 
harm results from the imposition of English on our people, how 
our people have suffered and their development has been retarded 
by the adoption of English as the medium of education—I have 
dealt with in my speeches at Broach and Bhagalpur. I will not 
therefore repeat myself here. Indeed there is no doubt that Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, Smt. Besant, Lokamanya Tilak and other 
respected and influential persons entertain similar views regarding 
this question. There wall certainly be difficulties in the wmy of the 
achievement of our purpose but it wfill be for this body to tackle 
them. Lokamanya Tilak has indeed expressed his views in this 
regard not only in words but also in action by starting a Hindi 
section in his papers the Kesari and The Mahratta. The views of 
Bharat-ratna Pandit Madan Mohan hlalaviya on this question 
are quite well known. Still, unfortunately, some of our learned 
leaders hold that for at least some years to come English must 
remain the national language. We will respectfully request these 
leaders to consider that this unreasonable attraction for English 
is causing much hardship to our people, as they get little benefit 


It is unnecessary to say that I do not hate the English language. 
I myself have benefited from many of the precious gems of the 
great treasure of English literature. We have also to acquire a 
knowledge of science and suchlike through the English language. 
Knowledge of English is therefore very neqessaiy for us. But it 
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is one tiling to give it its due place and quite another to make 
a fetish of it. 

It is clear that our purpose will not be achieved merely 
accepting that Hindi-Urdu should be our national language. W( 
have to consider how we may achieve our goal. The scholars whc 
have graced this assembly by their presence will certainly hav( 
sometbing to say on this point. I will make a few suggestion 
on how we mav spread this language. Theic must hrst be i 
handy book—sort of a ''Hindi Teacher'’ which will meet the need 
of those who want to learn Hindi. I have seen a small book o 
this type for those who want to learn Hindi through Bengali 
There is one in Marathi also. But I have not seen any such book 
for other regional languages. This is as easy to do as it is necessary 
I hope that this Sammelan will soon take up this work. Of course 
these books should be written by learned and experienced writers 

The greatest difHcuity will be felt in the case of the Southen 
languages. No effort whatever in this direction has yet beei 
made there. We must train good Hindi teachers to take up th 
work. There is a great scarcity of such teachers. I have securei 
one such teacher from Prayag through your popular secretary 
Bhai Purushottamdasji Tandon. 

Similarly, I have not yet seen a single complete grammar of th 
Hindi language. Such as exist are in English and have bee 
■written by foreigners. One of these grammars is by Dr. Kellog 
There must be a good Hindi grammar which can compare favoui 
ably Mth similar grammars of other Indian languages. It is m 
humble request to scholars who love Hindi to make up thi 
deficiency. 

In our national councils Hindi alone should be used. Congref 
^vorkers and leaders can and should do much in this respect, 
wrould suggest that this Conference should make a request to th 
effect to the Congress at its next session. 

In our legislative bodies too the entire proceedings should b 
conducted through the national language. Our people cannc 
have training in political affairs so long as this is not done. Or 
Hindi newspapers are doing something in this respect but th 
education we want to be imparted to our people cannot be give 
through translations. Similarly in our courts too the nationj 
and provincial languages must be used. Under the existing set-u 
people are being deprived of the education which they can easil 
receive from those who administer justice. 

The Princes can promote the national language in a way i 
which the English Goyernnient cannot. In the Holkar State, fo 
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example, in the Council and in the courts, Hindi and ihe provin¬ 
cial language alone could be used. The encouragement ihey 
thus give to the national language will go a long way in helping 
it to progress. In the schools of this State the entire education 
irom the beginning lo ihe end should be imparted through the 
mother tongue. In this wav cur Princes can render much service 
to the language. I hope that Maharaja Holkar and his ofncials 
will take up this great wort enthusiastically^ 

will be a sad delusion to think that tv'e can achieve our 


objective merely through conferences. Single-minded devotion 
and constant application alone will bring success. Only tvhen 
hundreds of selfless scholars regard this work as their own can it 
be accomnlished. 

X 

What I regret is that even the nrovinces which have Hindi 
for their mother tongue do not seem to show any enthusiasm for 
its promotion and propagation* The educated classes in these 
provinces continue to use English for purposes of conversation 
and correspondence, A friend has written to me that our news¬ 
paper proprietors do all their work in English; they keep their 
accounts, too, in English. Englishmen living in France use their 
mother tongue in all their dealings. Is it not a piu^ that we carry 
on even some of our most important activities in English? It is 
my humble but firm opinion that unless tve give Hindi its national 
status and the provincial languages their due place in the life 
of the people, all talk of stvaiaj is useless. It is my fervent hope 
and prayer to God Almighty that this Sammelan may be an instru¬ 
ment for the solution of this great question confronting India, 


Tkoiights on. Xatioml Language 


^ According to a report in TAe Bombay Chronicle, 2-4-1918, Gandhiji thanked 
Maharaja Holkar for his donation of Rs. 10,000 for propagation of Hindi, 
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Indore, 
March 30^ 1918^ 

We often think that changes of the kind that take place in 
Europe will also occur in India; that when some big transformation 
comes about, people who know beforehand how to prepare them¬ 
selves for it win through and those who fail to take account 
of this are destroyed; that mere movement is progress and that our 
advancement lies in it. We think that we shall be able to progress 
through the great discoveries that have been made in the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, But this is an illusion. We are inhabitants of 
a country which has so long survived with its own civilization. 
Many a civilization of Europe is destroyed, but India, our country, 
survives as a witness to its own civilization. All scholars agree in 
testifying that the civilization of India is the same today as it was 
thousands of years ago. But, now, there is reason to suspect that 
we no longer have faith in our civilization. Every morning we 
do our worship and prayer, recite the verses composed by our for¬ 
bears, but we do not understand their significance. Our faith is 
turning in another direction. 

So long as the world goes on, the war between the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas will also continue. The books of almost all the 
religions say that the war between the gods and Satan goes on 
for ever. The question is how we are to make our preparations. 
I have come here to tell you that you should have faith in your 
civilization and keep to it steadfastly. If you do this, India will 
one day hold sway over the entire world. (Applause.) 

Our leaders say that, in order to fight the West, we have to 
adopt the ways of the West. But please rest assured that it will 
mean the end of Indian civilization, India’s face is turned away from 
your modern trend; that India you do not know. I have travelled 
much and so come to know the mind of India and I have dis¬ 
covered that it has preserved its faith in its ancient civilization, 
The swaraj of which we hear wdll not be achieved the way we are 
working for it. The Congress-League Scheme, or any other scheme 
which is even better, will not get us swaraj. We shall get swaraj 


Tlic date is according to the tour itinerary. 
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througii the way in which w^e live our lives. It cannot be had 
for the asking. We can never gain it through copying Europe. 

That European civilization is Satanic we see for ourselves. An 
obvious proof of this is the fierce w^ar that is going on at present. 
It is so terrible that the Mahabharata War was nothing in com¬ 
parison. This should be a warning to us and should remember 
that our sages have given us the immutable and inviolate principles 
that our conduct should be godly and that it should be rooted in 
dharma. We should follow' these principles alone. So long as we 
do not follow dharma^ our wish will not be fulfilled, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the grandiose schemes we may devise. Even if Mr. hlontagu 
offers us swaraj today we can in no way benefit from that swaraj. 
We must make use of the legacy left us by our rishis and munis. 

The whole world knows that the tapasya that was practised in 
ancient India is found nowhere else. Even if w'e want an empire 
for India, we can get it through no other method but that of self- 
discipline. We can be certain that once the spirit of discipline 
comes to pervade our lives, we shall be able to get anything we 
mav want. 

Truth and non-violence are our goal. Non-violence is the 
supreme dharma, there is no discoveiv" of greater import than 
this. So long as we engage in mundane actions, so long as soul 
and body are together, some violence will continue to occur 
through our agency. But we must renounce at least the violence 
that it is possible for us to renounce. We should understand that 
the less violence a religion permits, the more is the truth contained 
in it. If we can ensure the deliverance of India, it is only through 
truth and non-violence. Lord Wiilingdon, the Governor of Bombay, 
has said that he feels greatly disappointed when he meets Indians 
for they do not express what is in their minds but only what would 
be agreeable to him, so that he never knows the real position. 
Many people have this habit of hiding their own sentiments when 
in the presence of an important person and suiting their talk to 
his pleasure. They do not realize how cruelly they deceive them¬ 
selves and harm the truth. One must say what one feels. It is 
impertinence to go against one’s reason. One must not hesitate 
the least to tell what one feels to anyone, be he a Minister of the 
Government or even a more exalted person. Deal with all with 
truth and non-violence. 

Love is a rare herb that makes a friend even of a sworn 
enemy and this herb grows out of non-violence. What in a dormant 
state is non-violence becomes love in the waking state. Love 
destroys ill will. We should love all—^whether Englishmen or 
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Muslims. No doubt, we should protect the cow. But we cannot 
do so by fighting with Muslims. We cannot save the cow by 
killing Muslims. We should act only through love; thus alone 
shall we succeed. So long as we do not have unshakable 
faith in truth, love and non-violence, we can make no pi ogress. 
If we give up ihese and imitate European civilization, we shall be 
doomed. I pray to Suryanaraymn^ that India may not turn away 
from her cmlization. Be fearless. So long as you live undei 
various kinds of fears, you can never progress, you can nevei 
succeed. Please do not forget our ancient civilization. Never, 
never give up truth and love. Treat all enemies and friends witl 
love. If you wish to make Hindi the national language, you car 
do so in a short time through the principles of truth and non¬ 
violence. 

Trom Hindi] 

Mahatma Gandhi 


199, LETTER TO THE PRESS 


Indore 

March 31^ 1911 

At the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, just closing, a committe( 
consisting of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Bishen Dutta Shukla, Ra 
Bahadur Saryoo Prasad, Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta, Babu Puru- 
shottam Das Tandon, Babu Gauri Shanker Prasad, Pandit Venka- 
tesha Narayan Tiwari and myself were appointed as a special com’ 
mittee to give effect to certain resolutions of the Sammelan. On( 
of the instructions given to the committee is to find out six Tami 
and Telngu youths of promise and good character who wouk 
undertake to learn Hindi with a view to ultimately becoming mis 
sionaries for the propagation of Hindi among the Tamil and th( 
Telugu people. It has been proposed to locate them either a 
Allahabad or at Benares, and to teach them Hindi. Expenses o 
their board and lodging as well as instruction will be paid fo' 
by the conunittee. It is expected that the course will not tab 
longer than a year at the most and, as soon as they have attainec 
a certain standard of knowledge of Hindi, they would be entrustec 
with the missionary work, that is, the work of teaching Hindi tc 
the Tamil or the Telugu people, as the case may be, for which the) 


^ The Lord in tlie form of the sun 
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would get a salary to maintain themselves suitably. The com¬ 
mittee will guarantee such service for at least a period of three 
years, and will expect applicants to enter into a contract with the 
committee to render the stipulated service faithfully and well for 
that period. The committee expects that the services of these 
youths will be indefinitely prolonged and that they will be able 
to serve themselves as well as the country. The desire of the 
committee is to offer liberal payment and expect in return absolute 
faithfulness and steadfastness. I trust that you agree with the 
Sammelan that Hindi and Hindi alone, whether in Sanskrit form 
or as Urdu, can become the language of intercourse between the 
different proHnces. It is already that amongst the hlahomedans 
all over India, as also amongst the Hindus except in the iladras 
Presidency. I exclude the English-educated Indians who have made 
English, in my humble opinion, much to the detriment of the 
country, the language of mutual intercourse. If we are to realize 
the Swaraj ideal, we must find a common language that can be easily 
learnt and that can be understood by the vast masses. This has 
always been Hindi or Urdu and is so even now, as I can say from 
personal experience. I have faith enough in the patriotism, self¬ 
lessness and the sagacity of the people of the Madras Presidency to 
hnow that those, who at all want to render national ser\~ice or to 
come in touch with the other Provinces, will undergo the sacrifice^ 
if it is one, of learning Hindi. I suggest that they should con¬ 
sider it a privilege to be able to learn a language that will enable 
them to enter into the hearts of millions of their countrymen. The 
proposal set forth is a temporary makeshift. An agitation of great 
potency must arise in the country that would compel the educa¬ 
tional authorities to introduce Hindi as the second language in the 
public schools. But it was felt by the Sammelan that no time 
should be lost in popularizing Hindi in the Madras Presidency. 
Hence the above-mentioned proposal which, I hope, you will be 
able to commend to your readers, I may add that the committee 
proposes to send Hindi teachers to the Tamil as also to the Andhra 
districts in order to teach Hindi free of charge to those who would 
care to learn it. I hope that many will take advantage of the prof¬ 
fered tuition. Those youths who wish to apply for the training 
above mentioned should do so under cover addressed to me care 
of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad, before the end of ApriL 

Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi 
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Nadiad^ 

April T 1918 

You have perhaps read my statement about Kaira.- The 
struggle is one against the attempt of the officials to crush the 
spirit of the people. In the circumstanceSj I think it is our cleai 
duty to assist the cultivators. War cannot be allowed to covei 
oppression. I understand that there will be a public meeting ir 
Bombay to express s}nnpathy for the people. I hope that^ if yoi 
at ail can, you will attend the meeting and speak at it.^ 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


20L SPEECH AT KATHANA 


April 1, ^911 

The Government says it is determined to collect the revenue 
I say : '‘Recover it from our lands, seize our goods or take us intc 
custody, but we do not wish to contradict ourselves by paying 
up the dues of our own accord.’’ In this fight, those who hav( 
justice on their side shall win. As long as I am alive, I will figh 
for you. There is no talk yet of confiscating lands; they have then 


^ Sastri’s reply refers to this. 

2- The reference is to the “Statement to the Press on Kheda Situation” 

28-3-1918. 

3 To this Sastri replied as follows: “I have received your letter dated Nadia( 
on the 1st of April. Need I say I am sensible of the honour it conveys? I hav 
no desire to pit ray judgment against that of people better qualified by experienc 
and local knowledge. But you would not like me to act except as my judgfncn 
approved, especially in important matters. Frankly, I am not satisfied of th( 
expediency of passive resistance in the Kaira affair, even allov/ing that th( 
rights of the case were with the ryots. I do not, however, approve of coercioi 
by Govt. In fact, I pressed the urgent call for a conciliatory policy as strong! 
as I could both on Sir Ibrahim RahimtuUah and Sir James Duboulay, whei 
I saw tbem yesterday. I am grieved to hesitate instead of springing to youi 
side at your call. But I know, at the same time, you would not wish me ii 
the circumstances to do what I cannot heartily approve.” For Gandhiji’s rep! 
to this, uide “Letter to V. S. Srinivasa Sastri”, 5-4-1918. 
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eye oniy on jewelieiy, buffaloes or movable property. There wili 
be no great loss in this. If the Governmenij for recovering ten 
rupees, takes away land worth a thousand rupees through con¬ 
fiscation, even God will not bear it/ 

You have married your husbands, not their jewellery or the 
cattle. It is your dharma to help your husbands to observ^e their 


le 


CD 
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rom u-ujaraii 
Kheda Satyagraha 


202, LETTER TO RESIDENTS OF KATHATfA 


After 


m 


ft 

i 


I got the news of the auction of your goods. I can very well 
understand that vou will not find it easv to bear vour losses. I 

j V ✓ 

feel, all the same, that this is the oniy w^ay for us to rise. I should 
ike you to bear your grief over your losses patiently and cheer- 
iiilv. If the Government has inflicted the chothaL we shall fisht 
it out an.d I am confident that we shall get the amounts back. I 
congratulate you on the courage you have shown in letting your 
goods be auctioned, I am sure your sacrifice wili be duly rew^ard- 
ed. I hope all friends will boldly adhere to their word. May 
God give you divine strength and fortitude to fight this battle of 
1 to a successful end. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 



We call the fight satyagraha. We have made truth our weapon; 
hence, if you tell lies and deceive me, we shall go down and all 
over the country they will say that ours w^as a cowurdly fight. 
Let those who have not paid the full amount of the Government 
dues raise their hands;- and those who have paid the full amount 
raise theirs.^ This proves that most of the farmers have not paid 


^ Gandiiiji addressed the u’ords that follow to the women present. 
- Some 200 hands were raised. 
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tke dues. Indeed, this is a matter for joy. If such a large numt 
of people remain firm, victory is ours. We should know what ^ 
mean by 'Sictory’b What are we fighting for? We are fighti 
so that the Government may suspend the collection of revem 
Where crops are less than four annas, the full amount of the asse 
ment should be suspended and, where they have been betwe 
four and six annas, half the amount should be suspended; that 
the law. Many have had less than four annas yield, but some 
them have paid up half the amount. Our fight is to see that th 
don’t have to pay the remainder. The Government says that, 
most places, crops have been more than six annas; that being 
view, we request the Government, in the interests of justice, 
appoint a committee of inquiry; this the Government refuses to c 
The question, here, is not merely one of land revenue. I am pair 
to see that the Government should always insist that it is in 1 
right and the people are in the wrong. This bespeaks a state 
slavery [for us]. We shall endure it no longer; of course, y 
won’t. That is how" you should feel. We are fighting that y 
may taste the joy of freedom. The people’s will is pitted agai 
the Government’s. Our stubbornness is in a right cause, hei 
we call it satyagraha. If, in the fight, the Government attad 
all our property and even then we do not pay the revenue, 
victory wdll be ours. Let the women give the same advice 
their husbands. If our crops have been less than what the Gove 
ment says they are, we should stand firm in the truth we have stat 
If, out of fear of others, a man does what he ought not to, he \ 
be ruined in his soul. The true end of human effort, real mai 
ness, consists in not acting thus. We are not slaves; we are fr 
The Government says that, if the people are allowed to raise tt 
heads once, they will always hold them high. But people have 
time to go about unnecessarily raising their heads in defiance, 
much of their time is taken up in earning their bread. We fi; 
through voluntary suffering. If any millionaire should offer to | 
up the land revenue for you, you should flatly refuse the of 
Such help brings ns down. People should fight with their o 
strength. They should find their happiness in their sufferi 
All the help I can give is to share in your suffering, give you 
experience and advise you; more than this, I cannot do. It is 
you to fight. If you don’t have peace or are not happy, we ( 
share in all that you suffer. If you are caught in a fire, how ( 
we be happy ? You may possibly be frightened by the notices c 
may shake with fear because the crops have been attached I 
if you face the situation calmly and smilingly, the Governm 
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will find it impossible to act in ibis manner again. The Govern-- 
ment is doing: all this lo terrorize von. Our Hindu serintnres 
speak of many examples of sacrifice for the sake of truth. 

If the farmers of Limbasi allow themselves to be ruined for the 
sake of truth, we shall sav that the stoiv" of Nalaraia was true, that 
we have today hundreds of Xaiarajas in Limbasi. Don’t mind if 
they have attached the barns. Let them confiscate the lands. It 
will be a golden day for us w’hen, deprived of our lands, we issue 
forth from our villages with drums joyfully beating before us, for 
then it wiil be proved that you had fulfilled your pledge. We 
shall not permit those who lose their all to starve. If you have to 
go without food, I and hundreds like me will stamm with you. If 
you submit to suffering, happiness wiil come seeking you. This is 
a law of nature. 

When people have to submit to oppression by the Talati^ the 
village chiefs and raDanias^^ what else can we expect from the 
mamlatdar? And the Collector : how dare one set one’s eves on 
him? This is a mistaken notion under which you are labouring. 
There is no law requiring you to live in fear of the officers. If wm 
are not afraid, the law cannot punish us either. We should fear 
only God. 

Those who become the victims of oppression need not get 
frightened. This is the first time we are fighting the Government. 
Ours is a fight for truth. IndulaP and Hariprasad will remain in 
this taluka. You may keep them informed of what you have to 
suffer. In other lalukas, too, wm shall make similar arrangements. 
We shall issue handwritten leaflets evert'" dav, in which we shall 
report the developments from day to day. This will assure you 
that we do not waste a single second, but spend all our time in 
your cause. A meeting is to be held in Bombay next Friday to 
discuss this matter.^ Gradually, the whole of India will wake up 
and the credit for this will go to you. The Kheda district has shown 
the way for the good of the whole of India. WTien the farmers 
declare that they are men and have courage enough, that they 
are prepared for sacrifices for the sake of truth, I shall say they 
are not men, but gods. I wish you victory. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 

^ Errand-men 

^ Indulal Yagiiik; an active political worker; Gandbiji later took over 
Kavajivaii from him. 

^ The meeting was later postponed, vide the following item. 

xiv-2a 
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April 4^ ll 

When we met in Nadiad a few days ago and resolved on sat 
oraha, I said that I would have to go to Delhi for the sake 
Mahomed Mi and Shaukat Ali. It may seem that I take bu 
casual interest in this issue but I alone know how much, in h 
I am occupied with it. Of the guests present here, Shri Shui 
is among the same class of persons as the two brothers. I saic 
the meeting of the Muslim League that, wherever I move in Inc 
I embrace with love all Muslims who have their minds fixed 
Allah and who recognize the truth. My friends Mahomed Ali ; 
Shaukat Ali are in this class. It was in the course of my eff 
to get to know these brothers^ that I encountered Shri Shu 
He has come here at my instance. He is a man of learning an 
friend of truth. He has spared himself no sacrifice. 

In what terms shall I introduce to you the other friends ? 
own brothers are dead; but we have here Shri Rajendra Bal 
on seeing whom I forget their loss. He has given me love such 
I can never forget, Shri Badrinath Verma also belongs to BL 
the land of King Janak. Sister Anandibai has made up for 
want of a daughter. She is a widow. She is still studying. 
Champaran, when I felt the need for women workers, Dr. 
made me a present of Anandibai. Let us plan our satyagi 
in the presence of these witnesses. 

Bombay is the abode of the rich. It is difficult to explaii 
them the meaning of satyagraha, and more difficult still to exp 
it to the Bombay Government, for it always confronts us with s 
legal point or other. However, as a result of the recent delib 
tions, a committee has been appointed. They will wait on 
Government, The idea of a public meeting in Bombay has 1 
put off for some time. I don’t like to leave you and gc 
Bombay. I can bring myself to go nowhere, leaving you. 
not with Bombay’s help that we want to win this fight. If 
farmers of Kheda should drop off one by one, out of fear o. 

^ Shuaib Qureshi, editor of R'ew Era. 

^ The original has: “while searching for these brothers”. 

^ Rajendra Prasad, (1884-1963); prominent Congress leader, and Prei 
of India, 1950-62 
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confidently 
are prepared 
It was 
[is is V 


how will help from Bombay avail? Tell them 

yours is a struggle in a just cause and that you 

anv sacrifice for it. 

* 

with me these quests. 


's native 


hai IS 


in t 


he fire 


and will have to endure a good deal of heat, but I think out of this 

in the end. Let your good wishes go with 


aii we s 


7e cf' 

O 


him. It was good of vou to have treated him to a dinner of laius'^ 


to crown it 


vou X 


snina-\ this can oniv be 


that you do not pay the Governnient a single pie; let it, if it will 


n vou in tjiat 


or 


you into nre. 


is a veiv good thing that this meeting is being attended bv 


agriculturists from the Baroda State. If we lose our lands in satya- 
graha, I hope they will offer theirs to us. If we say that the 
crops have been less than four annas, how can we bear that the 
Government should exact from us a single pie? There is also 
another issue in this struggle, and that is whether the Government's 
view should prevail or the people's. The subjects' loyalty to their 
Government consists in resisting the obduracy of officers. We 
have to be men. Xow that we have woken up, we must take 
thought what we do. Great changes are taking place in the country. 
Abroad, terrible bloodshed is going on. In the war in Europe, 
the British have proved themselves a brave people. We want to 
be partners of these heroes. VVe shall command respect as such 
only if, in company with them, we make ourselves a heroic people. 


we become abject, we shall make them so. W^e are w^aging this 
fight in order to awaken the country and teach the people the 
lesson of satyagraha. 

In a fight, one does not become brave by taking up arms. 
Arms mav be there, but they wdll be useless to those who are 
cowards in their hearts. Heroism-fearlessness-lies in a man bearing 

_ O 

sword-cuts without shrinking. This kind of heroism is possible to 
all men, women and children. I want the agriculturists of Kheda 
to have it. Our weapon is an uncompromising insistence on 
truth. Let the agriculturists of Kheda sacrifice their all rather than 
pay the land revenue. I am confident the agriculturists here, at 
Karamsad, will never turn their backs. We are to submit to 
suffering, to sacrifice our possessions. To be sure, we may feel 


^ Sweets 
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concerned what we shall have for food. He who has given 
teeth will provide the food.* 

We are to sacrifice our all in this struggle. All the same, th( 
who, with motives none too clean, lay their hands on our lar 
will not be happy with them. If the Government does so, we sh 
turn ourselves outlaws in defiance. If, to recover revenue of 
hundred rupees, they seize land worth ten thousand, the man w 
bids for it will not profit from it. This Government is not based 
robbery, but justice. The day I learn that it is deliberately r 
for plunder, be sure I shall turn disloyal to it. Why have t 
fear, what you would do if deprived of your lands ? Nobody -v 
ever find it profitable to appropriate our lands. 

[From Gujarati] 

Khsda Satyagraha 


205. LETTER TO K. MATARAJAN 

Before April 5, 19 

DEAR MR. NATARAJAN^, 

It grieves me to find that sometimes you jump to hurried c 
elusions and will not have the patience to hear the other si 
This, I venture to think, adversely affects your capacity for natio 
service which I know you always want to render. Take this 
affair. I do not mind your differing from me. On the contri 
I honour you for your stating your convictions even though it r 
hurt YOU to have to hold them in opposition to your friends, 
complaint however is against the haste with which you form y 
conclusions. You do not know the inwardness of the Kaira stru! 
and you have no time to study it. There was the Godhra C 
ference^ in which the masses for the first time took an active p 
Some of these men, at the end of the Conference, twitted the lea 
with these remarks : '‘What is the use of your holding Conferei 
and inviting us? Kaira is face to face with practically a fai 
of crops. The raiyats are entitled to suspension. What are 
people doing in the matter?” Some of the listeners accepted 
rebuke as well deserved and undertook to move in the ma 


^ At this point, questions were put to Gandhiji. What follows is his 
to one of them. 

- Kamakshi Natarajan, editor of Indian Social Reformer 
^ Ffife‘^Speech at Social Conference, Gndhra”, 5-11-1917. 
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Hence the petition^ signed by thousands for suspension. This peti¬ 
tion aione should have been sufficient to warrant suspension which 
would have meant merely loss of interest to the Government, but 
the gaining of goodwill in return. 


ne 


is. 


■evei 


a 


dubious and a devious course. They set about getting annawari 
patraks- of which I can say that most of them will not bear a close 
scrutiny. The raijats have exhausted eveiy^ means at their disposal 
for getting relief. Each time these faulty documents are flung in 
their faces. What are they to do ? To sell their cattle, trees or other 
belongings and to quietly pay the revenue? I would defy you to 
be on the scene as I have been and to advise the raivats to do so. 
You must know the methods that are employed in order to exact 
payment from raiyats wffien they have no crops. I could not calmly 
contemplate an emasculation of the raiyats taking place in front 
of me. Nor could you. I hold that it is a perfectly constitutional, 
just and righteous thing for a people to say, ‘‘Since you reject our 
petitions and if w'e have to pay, we can only pay by borrowing 
or selling our belonTin 2 :s.” You have onlv to come and see with 

O o O J 

wffiat perfectly good humour the fight is being carried on, how the 
people are steeling their hearts for any kind of loss and how elderly 
men and W'Omen, too, are taking part in the demonstration. You 
at least ought to see that this self-inflicted suffering must exalt the 


nation, whereas the same suffering unwillingly undergone hitherto 
has only degraded the nation. This is a bread-agitation. What 
is the use of a thousand meetings in India, praying for redress if 
they are to tell the people calmly to denude themselves of their trees 
or their cattle or their ornaments whilst a constitutional agitation 
is being carried on? It is like giving them stone wmen they asked 


for bread. 

I wash this letter would prick your conscience, stimulate your 
inquiring spirit, bring you to Kaira and see the campaign in work¬ 
ing. I would then not only be prepared to submit to, but wmuld 
invite^ your report no matter how^ adverse it may be to the cause. 
I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that vou have at least 
studied the question. You owe this to yourself, to a friend, and to 
the nation. If you cannot give this much time to the cause, you 
must have no business to hold any opinion on the Kaira affair. 


^ This was first submitted by the a§;riculturists of Kathalal on November 
15, 1917. Later, similar petitions signed by over 18,000 agriculturists were sent 
to Government. 

- Statements of assessment on the basis of so many annas in the rupee 
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I liope you will pardon me for my presumption in writing 
you as I have done. As I have told you so often, I always s 
deavour to secure youi' co-operation and help in my work anc 
should be satisfied not to have it if you withhold it after full c( 
sideration. You ought not to be led astray by the term “pass 
resistance'h You have got a concrete case. Judge it on its meri 

Tours sincerei 

M. K, Gan 

From the manuscript of \Iahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan De; 


LETTER TO V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 

April 5, I. 

I thank you for your note.- However anxious I may be to t 
your approbation for any conduct of mine, I share your anxi 
that your conscience may not in any way be coerced. I know t 
you will keep in touch with the Kaira affairs as they develop fr 
day to day. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan E 


20 7. SPEECH A T VADA THAI 


April 5, 1 

From the very beginning, the village of Vadathal has take 
leading part in this struggle, I have moved from farm to fi 
here and assured myself that on the average the crop in 
village is less than four annas. The Collector came over for a fi 
inquiry. I wrote to him that I had ascertained the facts my 
and found that the crop was less than four annas, but he did 
agree with me. 

^ Of this letier Mahadev Desai says in his Diary: “Bapu was 
that Natarajan will feel bad. Bapu read the letter again. Two sentf 
were left incomplete. I was rebuked: T would take it that at least 
would draw my attention to this—why didn’t you?’ I said: T had sl¬ 
it to Vallabhbhai and Banker.’ Bapu said: '^But, it is all right. He will say 
I do not know how to write. However, the argument is there. I have wr 
this letter to shock his intellect, not to hurt him. The letter asks: Bro 
why your intellect refuses to work?’” 

-Vide footnote to '’Letter to Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri”, 1-4-1918. 
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I kave told him tiiat ours is a struggle through self-suiferiiig. 

I have seen people suffer in satyagraha much more than you 

do. I shall have you swallow bitter draughts. You should 

celebrate the days on w^hich thev sell vour buffaloes here, auction 

• ^ ^ * 

away your things and confiscate your belongings. If anyone 
in Vadathai is jailed, the prison will have been sanctified. 
Especially the women should have a feast when their husbands 
go to jail. 

Notices of confiscation have been issued, bv wav of ihreats; 
in spite of them, we remain the owners of our lands. Whatever 
the value of these lands, we should not falter ever so little in 
our duty. In case you should lose your all in this struggle, 
not one of you will be allowed to starve. We shall go and beg 
but provide for you. Bear your sufferings for the sake of your 
pledge. 

If I nav vou monev for the buffaloes, I and all of vou will have 
deceived the people. It will be wrong if we help you financially 
so that you may join the sawagraha. We can stand by you, keep 
up your courage and give you our moral support when the Govern¬ 
ment takes repressive measures against you. I want to rid you 
of the unmanliness that has come to possess you. I want to bring 
back the olden days in India. 

If in ancient times we had a Sita, this age, too, I believe, 
should produce one. If at one time w-e had a Ramachandra, such 
a one as flowers but once in an age, the modern age, too, should 
produce another like him in this country. This should be a part 
of our heritage. You know’' the stories of Harishchandra and Dhruva. 
We mav not be able to do all that Harishchandra did, but some- 
thing of him is bound to have come dowm to us. Let the women 
here, too, understand the utmost importance of a pledge. If 
they are not firm enough to hold to a pledge once taken, their 
children, too, will grow up to have no spirit in them. The God 
who has created us wdll have justice done to us. If, moreover, 
we stand firm in this struggle, we shall by and by be able to 
secure the reins of Government as well in our hands. If I should 
have to die for saving the agriculturists of Vadathai, I would be 
only too happy to do so. 

I am not unaware that at present your buffaloes are being sold 
against land revenue dues. There have been many other cases in 
which people have paid land revenue by selling off their buffaloes. 
That you may not have to endure such misery year after year, you 
may let the Government sell the buffaloes for this once. It is wel¬ 
come to do so, this year. Next year, rest assured, it will not find 
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it possible to sell your buffaloes or subject you to any other ha 
ships. 

Even the birds and beasts have a sense of self-respect and ^ 
are human beings. See^ therefore, that you do not fail in y 
pledge. Things were explained to you so very clearly before ' 
took it. Though we have the help of the rich in this strug; 
to fight with their help is much like a man looking stout beca 
of swellings on his person. Have faith in God; if we tread 
path of right and justice, God will protect us. Be it justic( 
monev, we can have it from none but Him. 

Consider, now, the condition of those who are working am^ 
you. There is not a single moment in the twenty-four hours w 
I am not thinking of the satyagraha in Kheda. Dr, Hariprasad 
made his home here. There wns no dearth of public work for j 
in Ahmedabad. He has left aside all these things and has cc 
here to take up the work and live in your midst. As you 
Shri Vallabhbhai and Shri Keshavprasad have just arrived fi 
hlahudha. 

Two friends have come all the way from Ghampai 
They have come from the land of King Janak, eager to see 
I hope you will not forget all these things and bring discredi 
Vadaihal. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


208, LETTER TO A TOUNG MAN 


Nae 

Phagan Vad 10 [April d, 1 

BHAISHRI, 

I got Polakh cable about you and have also received a r 
on the subject. I have had long talks with Shri 2 He i 

have written to you all about it. You had better have s 
patience. He promises that he will certainly release you. 
should suffice. He says it will do harm if the thing is n 
public right now. 

And yes, there is one thing more. We do hope you will 
well, and, if you do, it is everyone’s wish that you should rais 
objections to marrying. I am the first to wish this. I merely 


^ The omission is in the source, 



SPEECH AT UTTARSANDA 


lo make this clear about vou, that, if you refuse to mama . . J it 
will be for reasons of heaitli; that there will be no other reason. 
This will give the father peace and . . will be happy in . . 
life. Banish all anxiety and imnrove your health. If vou are ever 
SO little unfit, no one will press vou [to marry"s. I should like vou 
to agree to this cheerfully out of regard for your well-wishers, but 
not at the risk of vour health. 

4 

Vande:!natar‘::^a frorn. 
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April 6, 1918 

one's life for the sake of truth; 
but, out of fear of economic loss, to submit to oppression like the 
animals—there is nothing so despicable as this. Let the women do 
their dur\% standing beside their husbands in this fight for truth 
and holding them firmly to their course. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kkeda Satjagraha 


April d, 1918 

It was my hope that women also would be present at this meet¬ 
ing. In this work there is as much need of women as of men. 
If women join our struggle and share our sufferings, we can do 
fine wmrk. 

I see that people’s enthusiasm is mounting. This is a 
people’s fight and, once the people have come to understand things, 
the Government may fight on as long as it chooses, we shall not be 
defeated. Now at last the time has come when we can see if 
people have courage. Our goods are being attached and buffaloes 
taken away; hardships such as these purify us as fire purifies gold. 

b “ & ^ The omissions are in me source. 

^ Gandhiji visited Utiarsanda, accompanied by Kasturba Gandhi, Valiabh- 
bhai Patel, Alahadev Desai, Shankarlal Banker and lAnasuyabehn. The audience 
consisted of a couple of thousand farmers, 
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In this struggle, you are being taught courage, firmness an< 
patience. 

The Government has resorted to every possible repressiv 
measure in this town. But we want to show to the world that w 
have some mettle in us, have the strength to suffer and that, i 
fulfilling our pledge, we shall spare ourselves nothing. Uttarsand 
is ail Paiidars and, if this fight is to be won, it is only your con 
munit}' that will do so. They have seen good days as well as bac 
I should like to see you go bravely through this struggle. ] 
bespeaks your sense of honour that you have joined this struggL 

Some may advise you to try your strength with weapons, bi 
remember that he who can wield a stick can also v/ard off a blo^ 
with one. I want you to use your strength well and in a rig! 
cause. It is very much to be desired that a 'satyagrahi arm^ 
is formed, ever ready to fight for the honour of India. The natio 
is entitled to expect much from your town, inhabited by f 
many strong and brave men. 

I am having these days a wonderful experience of the ama’ 
ing strength the people of Kheda District possess. If all frienc 
abide by the sacred pledge they have taken in this struggle, the 
is not the least doubt that we should have swaraj in twenty-foi 
hours. 

And so I have but one request to make to you all. Let tl 
Government auction your household utensils, your bedstead 
your cattle; but don’t be shaken in your purpose, ever. I wa 
this promise from you. I crave this gift. You will please n 
if you give it. To honour your pledge, you have to fight on wi 
love in your heart to sustain you, I have drawn you into saty 
graha because I have recognized your strength. Do reassure r 
gladly and unreservedly, with a cheerful face. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 



211. SPEECH A T HAVAGAM < 


i ^ ■ T T 

.■ipni /, 

We are coming Iiere straiglit from Torana. Tlie agriculturists 
there are holding out quite as well as those in Navagam and else¬ 
where in Dasakosi [taluka]. I am sure that despite the hea\y 
assault on it, Torana will not fall. Keep up this struggle which is 
based on truth. See that the tvomen go with you in all that you 
do. Their courage and fortitude will serve us well. If we have 
to yield, because they are afraid of losing their buffaloes, we shall 
have no place to stand on. If they give us courage, w'e shall win. 
The first step towards swaraj is to abide by the sacred pledge we 
have taken. Swaraj consists in the very fact of having acquired 
such strength. It is our dutv to know and to safeguard our rights. 
This is a struggle to compel the Government to respect popular 
feeling and acknowledge our rights. 


We should not cross the bounds of common decency in this 
struggle. Gomipaints have been received about some of us having 
harassed the ofScers. Untruth, discourtesy and arrogant harass¬ 
ment of others are unbecoming of us. They betray lack of discipline. 
Through this struggle, we have to learn to behave with respect and 
courtesy towards others. Satyagraha must display the qualities 
of truthfulness and couxtesv. 

Truthfulness, courage and zeal are indispensable in this fight. 
Again, one cannot hold out unless one puts all one's heart into 
ii. These qualities will not spill over if we cover them with the 
lid of courtesy. Our pledge is not for a few months only, but for 
an indefinite period. So long as the Government does not accede 
to our request, we shall not retreat a single inch but lose all that 
we have. You ought to have immovable faith, not in me or any¬ 
one else, but in yourselves. This is not a struggle merely to secure 
suspension of land revenue, but to see that the pledge behind it is 


last word, the Government or tve. So long as the Government 
has not the support of the people, it will not find it possible to hold 
out. The satisfaction you would derive from having honoured your 
pledge, you will not get from your lands. Minstrels and bards 


^ Gandhiji visited the village along with his party in the course of his 
tour. Over 3,000 agriculturists had gaihered to listen to him. 
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will sing of your prowess and their songs ^vill inspire your chil 
ren too to heroism. You will pass on to them^ as a pricel 
legacy, the temper which regards a pledge as a sacred obligatic 
Fight like brave ones to honour the pledge you have taken. T 
kev to swarai for India lies in this. 

To suffer for the sake of truth and win immortal fame, tl 
is your truest duty today; in that lies your honour and that 
India, 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


212. LETTER TO ESTHER FAERING 

On the Tr^ 

April 5, 1\ 

DEAR ESTHER, 

I seem to have been cruelly neglectful in my corresponde 
with you. I could not be satisfied with giving only a line to y 
I wanted to give you a long love-letter. I have not the quiet 
framing such a letter. And I dare not wait any longer. 

1 do not know how I can describe my activities not one 
which is of my owm seeking. They have all come to me wit 
persistence I dare not oppose. What is a soldier to do if h 
hemmed in on all sides ? Is he to concentrate his effort on deal 
with one attack only and to court extinction by ignoring the o1 
attacks that are being simultaneously delivered ? Obviously sa 
lies in dealing with all in the best way he can. Such is aln 
my position. Distress pleads before me from all sides. I c 
not refuse help where I know the remedy. 

The Ahmedabad strike provided the richest lessons of 
The power of love was never so effectively demonstrated to 
as ii was during the lock-out. The existence of God was real 
by the mass of men before me as soon as the fast was decla 
Your telegram was the most touching and the truest of all. T] 
four days w^ere to me days of peace, blessing and spiritual uplift 
There never was the slightest desire to eat during those days. 

The Kaira affair you must have understood from my Ic 
to the Press.^ I wrote one on the fast too.^ If you have not 
the letters, please let me know, 

^ Vide “Statement to the Press on Kheda Situation”, 28-3-1918, 

2 Vids “'Letter to the Press”, 27-3-1918. 



LETTER TO DURGA DESAI 


I hope you are keeping well. In liver complaints nothing 
answers so well as fasting. 

Please address vour letters to Ahmedabad or rather Sabar- 
mati. 

With love^ 

Touts^ 

Bapu 


Aly Dear Child , pp. 26-7 


213. LETTER TO DURGA DESAI 


April 5, 1918 

CHI. DURGA^5 

Even if you have forgotten I have not forgotten you. 
Anandibehn srave me news of vou. You have been separated from 

O j. 

hlahadev longer than I thought. I have told him that he can 
go there whenever he likes; but if you so wish^ I am prepared to 
send him at once. I should tell you, all the same, that hlahadev 
has been passing through experiences which will mean so much 
to him. You will also share in his gain. If you can take com¬ 
fort in this thought and get over your sadness at separation, he 
may stay on. But there is one danger in this. If I should get 
busy with a struggle even greater than the present one, he would 
not be in a position to go, much as you might desire. This is, 
therefore, the right time for him to go and see you. If you feel 
bored there, you can come over here, though it is a little doubtful 
whether you will like being in Nadiad. You will certainly not 
have here what vou are having there. I should like vou to do 
whatever will please you. 

Blessings from 


[From Gujarati] 
Aiahadevbhaim Diary^ Vol. IV 


^ Alahadev Desai’s wife, who joined the teaching staff at Bhitiharwa School 
in Champaran on February I. She had volunteered to serve there for six 
months. 



214, LETTER TO HARIBHAI DESAT 


April 8, 1 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I tliouglit of writing to you many days ago but could 
get time; the idea also went out of my mind. I hope you ^ 
forrive me. 

O 

I beg leave to say that you have committed no mistake 
sending over hlahadev to me. This experience was necessary 
his growth in life. Aloney is not always the only thing necess 
for one's happiness. It is not in Mahadev’s nature to find 
happiness in money. I think what is true of him will also be 
with Durga, by and by. Mahadev has been passing throi 
invaluable experiences. 

So far as I am concerned, the coming over of both has b 
nothing but a gain. Mahadev has reheved me of many of 
worries. I was in search of a loving helpmate of his charac 
and learning. Having got Mahadev, I have succeeded in 
search. I did not think even in my dreams that it would 
possible for me to find such good use for Chi. Durga's services, 
scrutable are the ways of God. 

I wnsh, I beg of you, that you will not worry yourself 
account of these two but give them your full blessings. 

Tours, etc., 

Mohandas Gan 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


^ Father of Mahadev Desai 



people can be made to understand what is truly Xational 
Education and to cuitivate a taste for it, the Government schools 
will be empty; and there will be no return thereio until ihe 
character of education in Government institutions is so radically 
altered as to accord with, national ideals. 

The Indian Review, April 1918 
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[Nadiad,] 

April 1918 

DEAR FREENDj 

I have just heard that "you have been saying to friends that 
it was only out of regard for me that you did not contradict me 
when I said that the result of your inquiry was the same as mine, 
so far as the annatvari was concerned and that you [think] that I 
was uselessly making the people suffer. I should be sorry if what 
I have heard is true. You have every right and you owe it to a 
friend, as I deem myself to be to you, to say what you feel. In 
public life there may arise hundreds of occasions when friends must 

^ This was among the messages read out by Annie Besant at the inaugura¬ 
tion of the National Education Week at Gokhale Hall, Madras. 

^ Gandhiji, accompanied by his party, visited the village. He addressed a 
meeting of some 4,000 agriculturists. 

^ Narayan Maihar Joshi; pioneer of the trade-union movement in India; 
prominent worker of Servants of India Society 
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differ and still remain friends. Do please therefore tell me wt 
von have been saving to the Committee there and otherwise t 
what vonr opinion is on the whole of my activity. I know you v 
not mind if it does not convince me (assuming it is advers 
You will believe me when I say that it will have due weight w; 
me. 

Tours sincerel 

M. K. Gani 

From the manuscript oi Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan D 


218. MESSAGE TO HINDI CLASS^ 


[Nadia 

April 10^ li 

I WISH EVERY SUCCESS (TO) YOUR EFFORT. FEEL SURE (THE) DEGC 
WILL LEAD THE WAY AS IN SO MANY GASES IN REGOGNIZ. 
HINDI AS COMMON MEDIUM AND THUS SAVE INDIA LOSS 
IMMENSE NERVE-ENERGY REQ_UIRED (iN THE) USE 
ENGLISH. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narj 
Desai; also. Bombay Secret Abstracts^ 1918 


219. LETTER TO J. L, MAFFET^ 


Nadi 

April lOy 1 

I am daily expecting your promised reply regarding 
brothers. 

You may know that I am engaged in a domestic quarrel v 
the local authority on the Kheda crops. I am hoping that 
cry of the people will have its due weight and that their opir 
will be respected. 


^ This was sent in reply to a telegram from Dr. Naik reading, “Hindi 
opens lith instant in public meeting under Hon. Kamat wish your blessii 
A Hindi Shikshan Prasarak IVIandaF^ was inaugurated the following day 
gathering presided over by B. S. Kiamat, in the premises of the Hew P 
College, Poona. The words in brackets were added by Mahadev Desai. 

“ This was actually sent on April 14 along with another note; vide “L 
to J. L. Maffey”, p. 338. 



LETTER TO J. L. MAFFEY 


321 


WTiat vexes me, however, is the case of the brothers Aii. I 
seem to be ever worrying the administrators in the country when 
as a respectable citizen of the Empire I should be taking my 
share in the ^var. I should have felt happier being in Mesopotamia 
or France. I t^vice offered mv services but thev were PxOt accepted, 
I feel ashamed that since my arrival in India I can show no war 
work record in the conventional sense of the term. 

On the contrary’ I seem to be making mvseif resnonsible for 
embarrassing situations and I may Snd myself in the midst of an 
agitation which might from its veiy magnitude cause grave anxiety 
to the Government. I entertain too great a regard for Lord Chel¬ 
msford to wish to add to his anxieties and vet I dare not shirt an 
obvious duty regarding Ali brothers. Their internment has soured 
the Muslim section. x\s a Hindu I feel that I must not stand 
aloof from them. I must assist in securing the release of the 
brothers, if I cannot justify the Government’s action by producing 
before the public a case against them. If therefore the Govern¬ 
ment have a real case against the brothers, it should be produced 
and the atmosphere cleared. If there is no producible case I can- 

Jt. X 

not help saving that the brothers should be discharged. 

If Lord Chelmsford is of opinion that they ought not to be 
released, the Government must prepare for facing an agitation 
which must result in the incarceration of the leaders of it. But 
I plead their discharge with all my strength. The Government 
can only gain in prestige by responding to public opinion, and so 
far as danger to the State is concerned I can only say that I 
should lay down my life for it, if their release should mean any 
betrayal of trust. 




220. LETTER TO HANUMANTRAO 


April 10^ 1 


my dear H.\YUMANTRA 05 

If ]vlr. Sliastriar sees eye to eye with me regarding Hi 
I would like you to offer yourself as a scholar under my app 
and select for me two more Teiugus. I have already got t 
Tamils. 

Tours sincer 

M, K. Gai 

From me manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 


221. LETTER TO H, S. L. POLAR 

April 10, 


MY DEAR HENRY, 

I have not been regularly writing to you. I have neithei 
time nor the energy for writing. I am just now doing so n 
creative work that the day leaves me exhausted for further ei 
Writing, making speeches and even talking are painful proc( 
for me. I simply want to brood. A series of passive resists 
[ffr] is an agonizing effort—while it lasts. It is an exalting ag 
I suppose the agony of childbirth must be somewhat like it, 

I am asking Mr. Desai to give you details. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 


^ Vide “Letter to the Press”, 31-3-1918. 



BHAISHRI ANNA^5 

Your letter made me so very" iappy indeed. It was such a 
surprise to me to learn that I am never out of your mind, You^ 
Gomatibehn, and a third person of vour own choice—what more 
could one want? hlahadev will write to you about ihe rest. 

Vandsmataram from 
Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadeubhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


225. SPEECH A T AKLACHA 

April 10. 1918 

Some of the boys here are weaving flags. Among these I see 
one adopted by the mill-hands of Aimedabad. bearing the words: 
'^A pledge is a pledge’’. They alone are entitled to raise this fiag 
who have that motto engraved in their hearts. 

At present, all over India people’s eyes are fixed on Kheda 
district. If it goes under in this struggle, then for a long time the 
people of India will not be able to stand up. There is wisdom 
in pausing for reflection before undertaking anything; but, having 
embarked on a thing, if we give it up, we only earn the title of 
cowards. When the people lose their manliness, the country" as a 
whole grows poor in spirit. This struggle in Kheda is to secure 
suspension of land revenue. There is a very important idea be¬ 
hind it. That the Government is always in the right and the sub- 
j ects are wrong: how can we tolerate this ? The Government says 
that authority" must be respected. Authority is blind and unjust. 
A Government that says that such authority must be respected 
cannot last. Under this British rule, wx are taught from our 
childhood that theirs is a rule of justice. This is their ideal. It 
seems to me that, in place of this ideal, we have these days the rule 
of despotism. That is w"hy I say that we should rise against this 

^ He was a teacher in Ganganath Vidyalaya, Baroda, and had joined 
Gandhiji in 1915; vide Vol. XIII, p. 106. 
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Government. I came over to Kheda district. When we investigj 
the state of the crops^ you proved to me and my co-workers 
thev have been less than four annas. If what you say is tru 
is the duty of the Government to concede our demand. And j 
ail, what is it we have asked for? Merely that collection of] 
revenue be suspended for a year and that, if they announce 
suspension, those of us who have the means are ready to pay 
If the Government does not concede even such a reason 
demand, what is the duty of the people? The scriptures, 
enjoin that, if a king goes wrong, the people should point out 
error to him. Authority is blind and cannot readily see its 
mistakes. In this case, the Government is violating truth 
doing injustice to the people, whereas we, speaking the truth, 
asking for justice. Truth ever prevails. You ought to have 
confidence that, if, for the sake of truth, we just abide by 
pledge, there is no Government which will ruin its subjectJ 
nothing.^ I hear people say that they are in misery. But I ] 
come here to tell you that, if we suffer voluntarily, we shall c 
through in the end. I have placed my trust in the peop] 
Kheda district. Some have gone back on their pledge; to that e> 
the responsibility of the rest of us has increased. If, of two or t 
carts one breaks down during a journey, the others will ha 
heavier load to carry. I want you to bring lustre to the n 
of Kheda, famous as it is. It is for you to fulfil my wish, 
day after tomorrow, you have been called by the Commissi 
to Nadiad. He wants to talk, not to those who have paid up 
land revenue, but to those specially who have not done so. 1 
should go positively. Shed all fear, tell him of your pledge 
say what you want. The Commissioner will tell you that 
misleading you, that I have not advised you for your good, 
may perhaps say that I am a good man but that in this mat 
have gone wrong. But it was from you I collected the figures 
the crops turned out to have been four annas. That was the 
rect estimate and, therefore, you should corroborate it b 
Mr. Pratt. None of you need be awed by him. Our salvatio 
in clinging to truth. We are fighting for freedom.- I wouk 

^ The Bombay Ghronicley 18-4-1918, reports Gandhiji to have said 
“That would raise them in the eyes of the world. They bore no ill w 
wards Government; on the contrary they had great feelings for it.” 

^ The Bombay Chronicle report here has; “Independence, fearlessness, 
these are virtues which we have to attain. They are dormant in oui 
if we cannot awaken them in ourselves, then wg are not men but brute 
fight to obtain manliness.” 
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tlie woiTicn that they, too, must ask their husbands not to 
pay the Government's dues, whatever the suffering you may have 
to go through. If we stand by our pledge and uphold our honour, 
freedom is bound to follow. Do everything necessary' to ensure 
this. To those w-ho have paid up, my advice is that they should 
help the others to hold out. 

[From Gujarati] 

IC/ieda Saijafraha 


99 J 

X i 


Aj)ni 10, 1918 

Before I say what I wish to, I should like to ask -you how 
many" of you have not paid the revenue.^ On coming here I learn 

that manv women have been intimidated bv the Government’s 

^ * 

severity in this Sght and that, in consequence, in the last two or 
three days, a large number have paid up the revenue. I am sorry 
for those who have done this out of fear and all the more so for 
such of them who might have taken a pledge and have yet paid 
up. There is wisdom in not taking a pledge, but a pledge once 
taken must be honoured. Some will say that this struggle is merely^ 
to secure suspension of the land rev'enue for a year. Yes, that is 
true enough; but, in reality, the struggle is for an all-important 
issue underlyung the question of land revenue. We must become 
absoluteiv fe?nless. Fear is not for us, neither for men nor for women; 
fear is for beasts. The dav before yesterday I said bv way of illus- 
tration that, on seeing the frightened eyes of the bullock when a 
car passes by, I am moved to pity. As the car comes nearer, the 
bullock shakes with fear, and sometimes the car is in danger of 
being overturned. The bullock's fear is groundless. We are in 
the same condition as this bullock. It is a harsh comparison and 
does no credit to man, but that is the simnie truth of the matter. 
Why should we fear wdthout any reason? Neither the Talati nor 
the other officers hurt anyone, they simpN cannot do so. Even 
the ravanias only put questions and walk away. They are rather 
scared, thinking that this is the people's dayu On one side they 
are scared and, on the other, we are. What a situation! 

Let the Government, if it will, take away our cattle; hand over 
the ornaments, too, if it wants to seize them. But there is one 


Most of tkose present raised their hands. 
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thing we will not give up and that is our self-respect. No one who 
does not maintain his self-respect can be called a man of religion. 
He who is afraid of God is afraid of none else. He whom we have 
imagined as omnipotent and omniscient protects all and leads ail 
to welfare. How can you give in^ betraying ail those who, in this 
fight for truth and dharma, have bound themselves by a pledge? 
To the friends who took fright, I should say, ^'Stand up, if you have 
courage enough and patriotism in you, and assure the others who 
are firm in their pledge that you will stand by them and, if they 
have to part with their lands or cattle, you will share yours with 
them.'’ Some of the women told me that, if I had come two 
days earlier, they would not have paid up. I should say to these 
ladies, ‘Tf you would be true to your word, you should tell your 
husbands to spend their money on the community,” I told them 
in Borsad and Vasad, the day before yesterday, that a man who had 
yielded would feel like bringing down others and so, instead of ad¬ 
mitting his weakness, would tr^’’ to cover it up. If any of you 
harbours such an idea, please banish it from your mind and give 
courage to the satyagrahis who have taken the pledge. That is our 
sacred duty. If you discharge this duty, at any rate, those who 
have taken the pledge will stick to it unflinchingly. We want in 
this way to train and prepare the country, and show the right path 
to the Government which has chosen to disregard truth and justice; 
this is our aim in fighting. It is sheer injustice to confiscate land 
worth ten thousand rupees to recover ten rupees of revenue. If 
the Government wickedly perpetrates such monstrous injustice, I 
will go all out against it in the manner of an outlaw and advise 
you as well to do the same. I cannot imagine the Government 
acting in this way for the sake of five or ten rupees. These days, 
the Government rules by threats. It is a wrong notion that a 
Government can be run on the basis of fear. We should not fall 
a prey to such fear. We have faith in the justice of Nature. 
Do not obstruct the Government when it takes away your 
buffaloes nor hand over anything with your own hands. We have 
all these years been giving and obeying in fear, resentful inside. 
In the result, we have come to be utterly abject. Kheda yields crops 
of gold and its people are brave. Despite the famine of 1956^, they 
have, toiling day and night, turned the land into a garden. How 
does it happen that the light has fled from their lands and their 
faces? The only reason is that the people have begun to be afraid 

^ Of the Vikram calendar, corresponding to the year 1900 of the Chris- 
tain Era 
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te Government, Tliis figiit is to emancipate ourselves from sucli 

satvaarralia in Kheda will Kave 
percussions ail over India. Uiir salvation lies in our own hands, 
7 our own efforts shall we end our suffering. 

In this struggle^ we shall learn another wonder-working idea, 
that we do not propose to Sght with arms; we do not want lo 

T! 't" 


carry guns or spears; we shall fight with the weapon ol trut 
who bears this weapon has need of no other. If, without harbouring 
anv fear, we trust to truth and fi^ht^ we shall achieve a great 


success • 

I hear that, in this satyagraha struggle against the Government, 
things are going on tvhich are the opposite oi truth. When the 
officer asks the farmers why they do not pay, instead of telling him 
that the crops have been less than four annas, they are afraid and 
make other excuses. We should not be rude to the mamlatdar or 
the Collector, though we need not submit to forced labour or give 
anything demanded as of right. Indeed, they can order nothing 
from us. On no account should we omit to extend to them 
common hospitality. We may not give them anything free, but 
give them what they want against its full price. W e ought not to 
forget good manners. Yesterday, it was brought to my notice 
that people refuse things even against money. How can this be 
in a fight of the nature of satyagraha? I was pained at this. 
How mav those wffio wish to be rid of tyranny tyrannize over 
others? A third thing. The Gomniissioner wants to address you 
and tell you something the day after tomorrow, at three o’clock, 
in the mamlntdads court in Nadiad. I would advise all of you 
to attend. They will even tell you that I am leading you astray. 
It is not for me to judge whether I am leading you well or ill; 
I tell you onlv wffiat seems right to me. If it seems so to you as 
well, declare with one voice that, by following my ad\nce, you com¬ 
mand better respect and are able to safeguard your rights. Mr. 
Pratt will not be angry at this. He understands that, when the 
people are aggrieved, they have a right to complain. Satyagraha 
consists in seeking relief from hardships through voluntary suffering. 
Be fearless, all of you, and tell the Commissioner this : ‘‘Our lands, 
cattle or jewellery^ are not dearer to us than our plighted word, 
our self-respect or our dhaima. Again and again we have pleaded 
wdthyou and told you that our crops have been less than four annas. 
Under the law, if the crops are less than four annas, collection of 
land revenue has to be suspended. You took the Talatis^ word and 
not ours. We have only one way open to us to convince you, 
and that is, not to pay the land revenue wdllingly."’ Go to the 
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meeiiiig. all of you. Listen carefully to what the Commissioner 
savs andj if permitted^ have your say. Afterwards, come to the 
Hindu Anathashram. We shall talk there. The Government 
does not want anyone to be afraid. We have been waving the flag 
of swaraj. It is with our own efforts that we are to achieve it. 
We shall certainly get it if w^e become absolutely fearless. What¬ 
ever happens, do not pay the revenue. Let the women give courage 
to their husbands.^ If anyone has a question to ask, he may have 

his doubts answered. The situation demands that you act with 
due thought and care. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


225, SPEECH TO SATYAGRAHIS OF VADOD^~ 

April ii, 1918 

As days pass, our ordeal grows severer. I am coming straight 
from Ahmedabad after a meeting with the Commissioner. We 
had a talk lasting an hour. He told me of the proposed public 
meeting in Nadiad. I assured him that the agriculturists would 
attend it. I hope all those who have not paid up the land revenue 
will go to the meeting and see what the Commissioner advises. He 
may tell you that, despite the failure of crops, it is the people's 
duty to pay the Government the land revenue. Maybe, he is right. 
On my part, I shall only tell you that you should remain loyal, 
till the very end, to the pledge you have taken. Tell him the whole 
story from the beginning to the end. If you take your pledge 
seriously, be firm and give him your side of the case : Why you 
have taken the pledge; whether you took it knowing full well what 
you were doing, and also what you hope to gain from it. Tell 
him all this 

This is not a struggle merely to escape payment of the 
revenue this year. I have been saying this at every place. Through 
this struggle we want to bring home to the Government that it 
ought to yield to the people. No king can remain in power if he 



A report in The Bombay Chronicle, 18-4-1918j here has: Give courage 
to your husbands, to your children, to your brethren, like women of old and 
make them firm in their vow.” 

^ The meeting which was held at the Dharmashala in Vadod, a village in 
the Anand Taluka, was attended by people from the surrounding villages, 
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ts himself against the people. I have taken it as the chief mi; 
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oi my life to prove this. Our neople have lost their spirit. Th 
wealth has been drained awav. There is no iiaht in their eves.^ 
There is a comparison which comes to my mind again and again. 
Government is to the subjects what a car approaching a b tnlock 
is to the latter, be it the British Government or a native State. As 
the car comes on, tears gather in the bullockh eyes and he begins to 
sweat; in the same way, the people shake with fear of the autho¬ 
rity of their Government. I cannot bear to see this. You should 
be able to tell the Government that it mav grant relief under its 
own law. If vou can bring it to do 
in you in place of this abj'ectness of yours. 

In the morning we repeat the names of innumerable riskis and 
satis. We chant the names of Sita and Rama, Xaia and Damaya- 
anti, Prahlad and so on. And for what? To get inspiration from 
their lives. The scriptures say that those human beings who 
pass their lives as beasts will be born as beasts in their next 
lives. You went to the Collector, vou went to the Commissioner 

y 

and then to the Bombay Government and gave up the effort at 
last when vou tailed everywhere. If that is the truth, I must sav 
that to submit in this helpless fashion is to behave in the manner 


is, you will have some ii: 


of a beast. We may find our happiness either in killing or being 
killed. The first way is that of beasts, the second that of man. 
The soul of a beast is ever asleep, a man’s ever awake. We can 
never prosper till we are fully grown and awake in our souls.- I 
shall tell vou a story from the Puranas. There was a certain 
riski; the fire emitted from betw^een his brows put an end to all 
suffering. The point of this text is that, when the soul becomes 
alive, all miseries end and so the inj’ustices perpetrated by the 
Government will be no more when we become alive in our soul. 
I want to put this truth to you in the plainest terms. We want 
happiness in place of the present misery; if so, we should suffer 
voluntarily and lay down our lives for the sake of truth. He who 


Knows me power or iruin ana nas reaiizea it in 


ig IS ever 


nappy. 


I may lose my all, but none can deprive me of the jov in 


^ Reports in The Bombay Chronicle, 16-4-1918, and Xsw India, 17-4-1918, 
have Gandhiji saying here; “'The nation is emasculated, and there is no way out 
of it but that of keeping fast to our anchor while we are passing through a 
supreme ordeal.” 

^ Reports in The Bombay Chronicle and New India add here: “ . . . only bv 
treading down brute force and planting soul-force in its stead was the eternal 
wakefiilries^ of the sopl arid consequently opr salvation possible. 
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my soul. I want you to know that joy. We need to become 
religious-minded. We must learn to speak the truth and walk 
in the of truth. The ravanias are welcome to come every day 
and bring orders of attachment. I would tell you, out of regard 
for your pledge, let them dispossess you of all you have: be as 
fakirs but do not budge an inch. This is the dharma for a man, 
I assure the \romen that we shall not starve. What we lose today 
w^e shall get back tomorrow; but, once our pledge is violated, it is 
violated for ever. We should preserve our good name and our 
pledge, our dignity and manliness. This is the legacy we should 
leave to posterity. May God give you strength, and may you make 
your name ever so tyorious! Those friends who have taken the 
pledge mav please reassure us. Let me have it from you that 
the universe may go to pieces and the sun may fail to rise, but 
you will not go back on your pledge.^ 

Say : 'Wou may cut off our heads if you please, but we wall 
not pay the land revenue. We shall not submit to the Govern¬ 
ment’s injustice. If, however, you will be kind enough to remit 
the land revenue and see that the poor people don’t suffer, those 
of us who can afford will pay up.” 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


^ What follows is Gandhiji’s answer to a question what the farmers should 
say at the Gonunissioner’s meeting. 



DEAR PROF. GEDDES-, 

I am truly thankful to vou for vour very kind ietmr 

You would not be more pained than I am over our base imi¬ 
tation of the West, I want a great deal from you but nothing indis¬ 
criminately. I take part in the spectacles such as the one at Indore^ 
in order that I may reach and touch the hearts of the people 
and wean them from materialism as much as possible. There is a 
materialistic \dew of the vernacular question and the religions, 
I am endeavouring to place the latter before them. The success of 


^ Tills was sent in reply lo Geddes’ letter, tlie main points of which were 
as iollows. as recorded bv \Iahadev Desai: fll It fConference! was reallv ner- 
fectiy English, ivitK the succession of decorous speeches, by the proper persons^ 
in the proper tone and with the proper conviction. (2'" No great public confe¬ 
rence has yet given English a thought, yet at Stratford-on-Avon they play 
Shakespeare. Your theatres were silent. No sign of Tulsidas. (3) Why not take 
examples and methods from the West—like the Welsh ‘‘Eisteddfod”?—at the 
one before last I heard Lloyd George in his utmost vigour, his most flavouring 
mood, since tensely in his own vernacular—He said, ‘T have come here to 
ring.” ’^4} Their pandal was divided into groups of each quality of voice for col¬ 
lective song. (5) The Irish, remving their language, may give you hints, e.g., 
establishment of small vacation gatherings. (6) Look to Provence—a great folk 
poet—Mistral. They do him honour, they reopened the ancient Graeco-Roman 
theatres of their region and brought from . . . Sarah Bernhardt and her com¬ 
pany not simply to do their plays but to start their own acting at the highest 
level, and when the Swedes gave old Mistral the Nobel Prize, he built the 
Musce Provencal—no mere glass case museum. (7) In Denmark a Bishop and a 
layman laid their heads together and set about re-educating the youths and mai¬ 
dens not wdth the 3 Rh but with plough and cow and tale and song. (8) You 
want for your meetings no mere transient pandal with its poor accoustics, but the 
open air theatre and amphitheatre where the Greeks perfected their language 
and literature- (9) Support strongly the plea of uniting Hindi and Urdu. It is 
very much like the union of the Saxon and the French vocabulary. English 
theme gained the best qualities of each—-the homely directness and force of the 
Germanic languages yet gained a new precision, new dignity from the clerical 
side. Might not therefore the union of Urdu and Hindi be worked up by the 
institution of essays and prize poems for next conference?” 

2 He was at the time Director, Bombay School of Economics. 

^ The reference is to the Hindi Literary Conference held on March 29-31 
over which Gandhiji presided. 
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the Conference is to be measured by the extent to which I have 
been able to touch the reKgions in [the] audience before me. 

I tried last year to do away v/ith the pandal for the Congress 
and suggested a meeting on the Maidan early in the morning. 
That is the Indian style and it is the best. I wonder if the am- 
phitheatre is an improvement. My ideal is speaking to the crowd 
from under a tree. Never mind if the voice does not reach the 
thousands, nay millions. They come not to hear but to see. 
And they see far more than we can imagine. Amphitheatres suggest 
a limitation to the space capacity. The merit lies in an unlimited 
number being able to come and yet doing their work in an 
orderly manner. Such were the annual fairs of old. We have 
but to introduce religion into the new social and political life and 
you have a perfect organization in working order to fall back upon. 

But what is the use of my writing? Both of us are pre¬ 
occupied. The wretched fever of the West has taken possession 
of us. We have no leisure for things eternal. The utmost that 
can be said of us is that we do hanker after the eternal though 
our activity may belie our profession. 

I shall treasure your letter. May I make public use of it? 

And do please tell me how I may build cheap and durable 
houses—from the foundation to the roof. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


227. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 


[Nadiad,] 

April 12, 1918 

CHI. DEVDAS, 

I have your letter. I also wrote one to you, which you must 
have received. You have said nothing about your health. I am 
greaily pleased to learn that you have been attending on nursing 
the sister. We read in our holy books that pupils used to volun¬ 
teer their services to their teachers. Your way of putting the thing 
is as natural and sweet as in those books. I do not know how to 
measure the height to which this service will raise you. 

It is quite easy to understand why I did not ask for 35 per 
cent [increase] for more than one day. It was impossible for me 
to stretch the matter any further. The employers even now think 
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that they agreed to give so much not because of ant,' firmness on 
the workers’ part but on account of my fast, I would have been 
o-uiltv of a kind of violence if I had asked for more. In accentin.^ 

<D J ± 


minimum 


was in a nosition to ask for more, I 

i. ^ 


SR 


'ea 


straightfonvardnesSj modesU' and good sense. Had I nor fasted, 
it is certain that the workers would have vielded. Thev kept him 

^ ^ Jl 


because of the fast. A pledge so kept [by the workers] can 
justify only a demand placed at the lowest. IVe can have it res¬ 
pected merely in the letter. This one was so respected and, oe- 
cause I placed the demand at the minimum, I made up in a way, 
indeed in meat measure, for the flaws which had tainted mv fast. 
Esther understood the significance of the fast very clearly. She 
wired me a sentence from the Bible. It means : 

Greater love has no man than this, that he lay dowm his life for his 
friendsd 


I look upon that fast as the best thing I have done so far. The 
peace which I knew at the time of that fast was no mere human 
experience. 

I do not get here the joy which I found in my work at 
Ahmedabad. I feel uneasy in mind and keep thinking of all 
manner of things. Sometimes, I feel people have understood the 
idea all right; at other times, I fancy that they have not understood 
it and so feel pained. To be sure, excellent work is being done, 
but now the mind is fatigued. It is a crushing burden I carry, 
that of the fight for Mahomed Ali. I have no choice but to bear 
it. I cherish the hope that God wiil give me the strength for it 
and, because of that hope, I am calm in the inmost depths of my 
heart. Ba is with me. 

Tell Chhotalal that his pen appears to have growm stale again. 
Let me have more details about the progress in weaving. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


[From Gujarati] 



Nadiad^ 

Chaitra Sud 1 [April 12^ 19181 

DEAR SHRI SHTv^DAS^, 

I got both, your letter and postcard. I have written to them 
to send you Rs. 10/-. Let me know if you find that this is not 
enough. Maintain a diaiyc Is the plague still raging there? 

BHAI POPATLAL^j 

I read your Knes. I have not lost my faith in you. Let me 
know what you have been doing and the state of your eyes; I shall 
then entrust you with some work you can do there. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas Gandhi 

[PS.] 

The earlier Motilaf family comes over here, the better. 
From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.W. 2857 


229. LETTER TO BALVAMTRAI THAKORE 

[Nadiad,] 

April 12, 1918 

BHAISHRI BALWANTRAIJI, 

I have your letter. It bespeaks your love for me. I am 
grateful. I have already written to Natarajan that he has been hasty 
in forming the opinion he has done.^ Instead of dealing with your 
arguments^ I would rather explain what I mean by *^satyagraha'^. 
Although I use the phrase “passive resistance”, it does not fully 
connote what I have in mind. Please forget all about it. I apply 
to political matters the same law which regulates our conduct in 
the family. In India, I find that people act under the shadow of 

1 Shii-das Caiaturbhuj Parikh, later known as Swami Shivanand, a public 

worker of Kathiawad 

* A constructive worker of Saurashtra 

^ A public worker of Wadhwan in Saurashtra who first approached Gandhi- 
ji regarding the Customs Cordon at Viramgam; rzWis An Autobiography 
Gh. III. 

^Vide “Letter to K. Natarajan”, before 5-4-1918. 
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fear. 


the truth out of fear, deceiv^ing themselves and 
the Government. The juniormost police officer can ruin the repu¬ 
tation of a big man of wealth. I think it is the dutr of everv 

O j * 


to get out of this state of mind. The officers are not amen¬ 
able to the public. They think their actions are divinely inspired 
and cannot conceivably be opposed. It tvill be a service to them, 
and therefore to the State, to help them get rid of this notion. 
Wherever, therefore, I find people submitting to injustice out of 
fear, I tell them that, to shake off imposed hardships, they must 
suffer voluntarily. This is satyagraha. To make others suffer 
in order to save ourselves from suffering is iuragraka. brute force. 
When a bullock is hurt, he kicks. When a man is oppressed, he 
should employ soul force to fight himself free, suffering voluntarily 
to that end. 

This is not the first time that hell has been let loose on the 
people of Kheda district. In the past too they have suffered much. 
Even the womenfolk of that place tell my wife of it. This time, 
they spoke out against the hardship of ha\ing to pay the land 
revenue. If they pay up, ii will be done not wdllingly but 
through fear. For doing so, many of them vdli have to part with 
their cattle or have their valuable trees cut down. Hove can one 


to see this su 
is the w’'ay out? Should I 


re seen it witii my own eyes 
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hat 


Aatarajan says 


iceroy or proceed to England. What 
this bring to the rv’ots? The trees will have been cut 
wn meanwhile and the dues paid. What will be the point of 
agitating thereafter? Let it be understood that the struggle is not 
for amendment of the law but against the manner of its adminis¬ 
tration. "What is the use of an apneal after a convict is hanged? 


hlany an innocent person has been so hanged and all that through 
our indifference. We had only two courses open to us. Either resist 
the tax collector by force or tell him in all civility that we would 
not pay the tax. ‘‘He will recover it, all the same; in wffiat way will 
you have saved the people, then?^’ Surely, you will not put this 


“3 


I 


you 


ens, inciaen 


given my reply in 


e are 


reugion, rig, 


to respect public opinion. There is 
no room for hatred at all. We have no desire to seek relief by 
bringing pressure on the Government, but by awakening its sense of 
justice. The outcome will in every case be good. In the end, people 
^vill have but grown stronger in spirit. WTiat will it matter even if, 
being weak, the people surrender? Self-suffering never goes in vain. 
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If they fall, they will fall to rise again. 

No step along this path is ever wasted, 

No obstacle undoes the progress made; 

Even a little of this dharma 
Saves one from great danger.^ 

You may write again if there is anything yet which troubles 

you. 

Vandemataram from 
MOHArCDAS 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadeobhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 

230, SPEECH AT NAD I AD 


April 12, 1918 

The friends here have come after doing an important piece of 
work. They told the Commissioner boldly what it was necessary 
that he should be told. That to my mind is our victory. The 
aim behind this struggle is to cultivate enough courage to be able 
to speak to the officers as to friends and equals, and get our demand 
conceded by the Government, The fact that the Commissioner 
spoke in a friendly and courteous manner should itself be re- 
garded as our victory. A victory is all the more a victory tor 
our having clung to justice and truth through all suffering. The 
Commissioner had told me, very courteously though, that the 
Government would confiscate lands and I had replied with equal 
courtesy and gentleness that it was welcome to do so but that 
it would not find the business profitable. 

In case of a difference between the Government and the 
people, the principle oi panch2 must be accepted. We are fighting 
for this principle. Considering the matter from the point of view 
of dharma, it is obligatory to have recourse to a panch. The rela¬ 
tionship of the Government and its subjects is that of father and 
son, not of master and slave. It is the duty of a son to resist in¬ 
justice on the part of his father. 

To those who have taken the pledge, it is my advice that they 
stick to it to the very end. I shall fight on as long as they do not 
return to you the lands which have been confiscated. I shall not 

^ Bhagavad Gita, II, 40 

^ Literally, “the five”; here an arbitrator 
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while I live. OrJv, vou nmsi also 'oiii it. 


give up The s 

If you are prepared to suffeij not minding confiscation of your 
lands, I am with vou. Harislichandra suflered in all sons of wavs. 


a iost evenemni'C 


got himself sold to a low-casie family an 
cimig to truth. It is my hope that ail of yo 
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Harishcliandras. It is my unshakable belief that lo ibllove dliarnia 
is to live it. Chanting of devotional songs and prayers does not 
amount to fo^ 

God. 7 Ve 
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nia. 


must nave untvat'ennv xaiin i 




■0 thus to caitivat 
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knowledge of the oowers of the soi 
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hir. Pratt has clescni 
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me as a sannvasi. 


Pie wen both rivht 


md wron^. I do not claim to be a sannvasi, i am as 
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err as vou: the difiereiice is this, that I desire to be a sannvasi 

^ - # 

and consmmtlv strive to be one. It is rnv firm conviction that 

it- -d 

political problems can be solved through satyagraha. That our 
struggle has brought about a change in PIr. Pratt's attitude—this 
is soul-force. 

To lose one's land in the fight is nothing very great. It is a 
householder^ not a sannyasi^ who is in a position to sacrifice land. 
They are not sannyasis in Europe who are shedding rivers of blood; 
they are but householders. Plr. Lloyd George^ running all over 
the place, himself and his nossessions at the disposal of the counnnv 
is he a sannvasi? Is the tvar which England is fighting one for 
land? Surely not. Wh}g she feli^ should Germany be allowed to 
have her way? Germany, too^ on her part^ is fighting for her 
self-respect. She wants to vindicate herself. We have been assured 
bv some others that tve shall not starve. The onlv assurance the 
people of Europe have is the strength of them arms. They see so 
ir-nv of their sons dvinsr everv second, but they don't shed tears 
er them. You will have vour lands back with honour in this 
you put u] ' ' " ' 

nuiselves 


struggle. 


vour verv souls in doins^ so, you 


with the loss of your lands, sacrificing 
fill 


earn a name for 


not only in 




of JLi. 


Fina^ 


.iiena district but in mu wu 

Lave only this to tell you : whatever the cost, 
1 have taken wdth God as witness and with 
full knowledge and understanding. And have faithj not in me. 


I 


ledge V 
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What does it matter even if vou lose vour lands? We shall 

d d 

earn greater respect and fame by doing so. The Government will 
also take pride in ruling over such a brave people. 

I once told hir. Pratt that theirs was a rule of fear and terror 
and that, if they were to rule, instead, with love and due respect 
for the people, their rule would last for ever. I have told you 


XIV-22 
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again and agaiiij and do so empliatically even here, that, if yoi 
honour your pledge at ail costs^ victory is assuredly yours. 

[From Gujarati] 


ikeda Saiyagraha 


23L 


I/* 


Nadiad, 

April 14, 19 U 

The above^^ was drafted, as you will observe, on the 10th 
instant. I have slept over it all these nights. I feel that I car 
best serve the State by being respectfully frank. During the las1 
four days, the war has taken a graver turn. That strengthens me 
in my resolve to send the letter. In all humility I ask Loro 
Chelmsford not only to release the brothers but take them in hk 
counsel, as also Mr. Tilak. They are 7iot enemies of the State. 
Without their help you will not have a contented India. 

N. A. I.: Home: Political—A: June 1918, No. 360 


232. LETTER TO "THE BOMBAY CHROMICLE^^^- 

Nadiad, 

April 15, 19U 

TO 

The Editor 
THE CHRONICLE 
Bombay 

SIR, 

The publication of the summary of the Gommissionerk 
Gujarati address to the Kaira cultivators^ necessitates a reply in 
justice to the latter as also the workers. 

Tte reference is to the letter dated April 10, wliicli was sent with thi: 
covering note. 

The letter seems to have been released to the Press generally. It wai 
also published in Toung India, 17-4-1918. 

Some 2,000 of the principal agriculturists of the district had gathered a 
a meeting in Ahmedabad, convened with Gandhiji’s assistance, on April 12 
It was attended by the Collector and other revenue officials. Gandhiji deputec 
Vallabhbhai Patel to the meeting, but later found it necessary to speak ir 
order to clear up a misunderstanding created by the Gommissionerk speech 
For the text of this address, vide Appendix XIII. 



LETTER TO “THE BOiiBAY CHRONICLE' 




I have .before me a verbatim report of the speech. It is more 
direct than the sumniarv in the lavina down of the Government 
policy. The Coiriinissionerh position is that the revenue authorities' 
decision regarding suspension is final. They may and do receive 
and hear complaints from the ryots, but the finality of their 
decision cannot be questioned. This is the crux of the struggle. 
It is contended on behalf of the rvots that, where there are, 
in matters of administrative orders, sharp differences of opinion 
between local officials and them, the points of dinerences a 


cli 


P T) P 


ou^ht to be referred to an imoardal committee of inauirv. This. 


■t IS held, constitutes the stren^h of the Eriiish 


± 


C 


onsnmtion. IPe 


nniissioner nas on principle rejecxea urns position ana invitee a 
crisis. And he has made such a fetish of it that he armed himself 


beforehand with a letter from Lord Wiilinndon to tiie 




T~ "h ^ 'll T 

e ^ 1-1 


even he 


s 


liu not 


erfere 


ith the Coniinissionerh decision, Ht 


brines in the IVar to defend his nosition and adiures the rvet: 


ChI Wl 

1 ^ 4 . . 4.1 4^1 


me to aesist irom our cause at tnis time ol peril 


the Emnire. But 


1 venture 


SUE 


pest that the Commissioners attitude constitutes a 
peril far graver than the German peril, and I am serving the Empire 


:ii tj 


_ ing to deliver it Irom tins pen! from witiiin. Ihere is no mis¬ 
taking the fact that India is waking up from its long sleep. The 
ryots do not need to be literate to appreciate their rights and their 
duties. They have but to realize their invulnerable pmv'er and 
no Government, however strong, can stand against their will. 
The Kaira ryots are solving an Imperial problem of the first 
magnitude in India. They will show that it is impossible to govern 
men without their consent. Once the Civil Ser\dce realizes this 
position, it supply to India truly Cirh Servants who iviil 
be the bulwark of the people's rights. Today the Civil Service 
rule is a rule of fear. The Kaira rvmt is fighting for the rule of 
love. It is the Commissioner who has produced the crisis. It 
was, as it is now, his dune to placate the people when he saw that 
thev held a different view. The revenue of India will be no more 
in danger because a Commissioner -ydelds to the popular demands 
and grants concessions than the administration of justice was in 
en hirs. hlaybrick was reprieved purely in obedience to 
e popular will, or the Empire was in danger because a corner of 
a mosque in Gawmpore was replaced in obedience to the same 
demand. Had I hesitated to advise the people to stand against 
the Commissioner's refusal to listen to their prayer, instead of 
open and healthy course it has taken, their discontent 


ipi. 


taking 


Vil 


nave 


:owea 


a 


Hat son IS a true 


son of his father, who rather than harbour ill w 


against him, 
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frankly but respectfully tells him all he feels and equally respectful 
resists him, if he cannot truthfully obey his commands. I app 
the same law to the relations between the Government and t] 
neople. There cannot be seasons when a man must suspend h 
conscience. But just as a wise father will quickly agree with h 
son and not incur his ill-will, especially if the family was in dang« 
from without, even so a wise Government will quickly agree wit 
the lymts, rather than incur their displeasure. War cannot t 
permitted to give a licence to the officials to exact obedience 1 
their orders, even though the ryots may consider them to be ui 
reasonable and unjust. 

The Commissioner steels the hearts of the ryots for continuin 
their course by telling them that for a revenue of four lakhs c 
rupees, he will for ever confiscate his hundred and fifty thoi 
sand acres of land ^rorth over 3 crores of rupees, and for ever de 
ciare the holders, their wives and children unworthy of holdin 
any lands in Kaira. He considers the ly^ots to be misguided an' 
contumacious in the same breath. These are solemn words : 

Do not be under the impression that our mamlatdars and our Talat 
will realize the assessment by attaching and selling your movable prc 
perty. We are not going to trouble ourselves so much. Our officer; 
time is valuable. Only by your bringing in the monies shall the tres 
suries be filled. This is no threat. You take it from me that parent 
never threaten iheir children. They only advise. But if you do not pa 
the dues, your lands will be confiscated. Many people say that thi 
will not happen. But I say it will. I have no need to take a vov- 
I shall prove that I mean what I say. The lands of those who do no 
pay will be confiscated. Those who are contumacious will get no land 
in future. Govenment do not want their names on their Records c 
Ryots. Those wiio go out shall never be admitted again. 

I hold that it is the sacred duty of every loyal citizen to figh 
unto death against such a spirit of vindictiveness and tyranny 
The Commissioner has done the Ahmedabad strikers and me c 
cruel wrong in saying that the strikers knowingly broke then 
vow. He was present at the meeting where the settlement waj 
declared. He may hold that the strikers had broken their vov 
(though his speech at the meeting produced a contrary impression^ 
but there is nothing to show that the strikers knowingly broke 
their vow. On the contrary, it was entirely kept by their re¬ 
suming their work on their getting for the first day wages demandec 
by them, and the final decision as to wages being referred to arbi¬ 
tration. The strikers had suggested arbitration which the mill- 
owners had rejected. 
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Their struggle in its essence was for a 35"^! increase in 
^.vages or such increase as an arbitraiion board may decide, 
this IS what they have got. The hit at the strikers and me 
regret to have to say, a hit below the belt. 


their 



lours, etc.. 


AND HI 


Th 


wa 




. 17-4-I9i8 


233. 


T 




27 \ i A 


April 16, 1918 

I liave iust heard that the lands of uvenh’-Sve of vou have 

•J ^ J 

been confiscated. If this is true. I coneramlaie vou on vour beins" 
the first, I believe the lands will stand confiscated only on pape 
'ever, as you have taken the vow to bear everv' kind of suffer 


r 


'n^, I need sav nothing to console vou, 


er you only congra¬ 


tulations. 


[From Gujarati] 
Mahndsvbkaini Diary^ Vol. 


If a person whose name w'e chance to mention appears un- 


"-ecteuiv 


y at the spot, we nsually sa^ 


i.ve 


a 


hundred years. Thus has it happened here. The moment we 
thought of \Tllabhbhai, we sighted him coming this way. I had 
hoped to meet vou last week, but I could not come here as I 


had to go to 


m 


bav, and was then at Ahmedabad to see Mr. 



I 

i. 


acquaint vou 


th tne talks I have had with the 


top oScers whom I met in Bombay, let me tell you what I heard 
about you in Nadiad, I was told that the people of Od are quite 
spirited but that they have, till now, used their courage and 
strength, not for their good, but in quarrelling and wrangling among 
themselves. And so it happens that this soil of Kheda, fertile and 
lovely, which your forefathers had transformed into a land of gold, 
has been ruined while vou have been stubbomly lighting for your 


wA Translation of this appeared also in Jseu) India. 23-4-1918. 
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claims against one another.^ We shall not succeed in a strugg 

of any kind so long as this state of affairs continues. You ha\ 

raken the pledge to carry on our struggle to the bitter end an 
secure justice. I can assure you thab if we could forget our pa, 
enmities and live together harmoniously, success is ours. 

Mr. Pratt, Mr. Carmichael and [Sir James] Duboulay shoo 
heads and strongly disapproved of our struggle. During the conn 
of our talks, they remarked : ^‘You do not know the people c 
Khecla. We do not agree that this struggle will result in thei 

progress and uplift or raise them, morally. Rather, it will teac 

them to be defiant.’’ I am telling you what opinion the to 
officials of the Revenue Department hold about you. I 
the struggle you have embarked upon, you must maintain th 
utmost truthfulness, not partial. When Prahlad was asked 
^'Where is your God Vishnu?”, he replied: "On land and in watei 
in the sky and in the nether regions; I see the Almighty Vishni 
wherever I look.” In the same way, only if we find truth al 
round us may we call this struggle satyagraha. We cannot hav 
one set of manners in public and another in private. Truth is all 
peiwasive as the Essence that we know as Vishnu. Just as w< 
cannot say that Vishnu is non-existent in a certain place, so als( 
we cannot say that truth exists at one place but not at some other 

As you all belong to the same village and the same comma 
nity and follow the same profession, you must learn to apologize 
to one another [for your errors] and live harmoniously. Anyone 
who says that saWagraha may be used only against the Govern' 
ment has not understood the meaning of satyagraha at all, W( 
do not want to fight the Government with threats and arrogam 
defiance; we want to fight it by submitting ourselves voluntarih 
to suffering. Those who suffer with understanding and know¬ 
ledge to end suffering always succeed. This is the only way foi 
you if you wish to win in this struggle. In Nayaka, notices oi 
confiscation were issued to twenty-five farmers and their lands 
were confiscated. I wrote a letter^ to congratulate these brave 
friends when I heard of this. I told them that the confiscation 
would remain only in the Government records. All the same, I 
said, their pledge W3.s that they would remain adamant even if their 

^ Tne Bomoay Chronicle, 20-4-1918, reports Gandhiji as having said: “For 
years you have been exhausting your energy and fearlessness in fighting each 
OEiier. For once, rise and be united and use the same strong elements to fight 
the fear of SirknB , the common enemv.” 

-I'lde the preceding item. 
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9 Q 


lands were confiscated, that there was no need lo cheer no satra- 
nraliis. They should have nothi: 


ncr 


but coneraiulations. 


This 


being an occasion 5 


T reioicin^, 

U O'' 


sent mem congratulation 


not 


consolations. 

confiscation. I cannot even dream that the Government tvill ever 
be able to confiscate our lands. That is impossible under British 
rule. Should the impossible become possible, I shall have no way 
open to me but to make myself an outlaw against the British Govern¬ 
ment, which boils down to this, that the hmms will net really be 
confiscated. You have committed no crime in taking the pi 


appeal to veu also to welcome g.amv order 




f 




p ,1^ 

on the contrarv, bv doinc so, vou have averred vour lovaltv to i 
State. The crops having been less than four annas, we appealed 
for suspension of the collection of land revenue as nromded in their 
law, made petitions, held meetings to ask for some relief and our 
representatives in the legislature tried all remedies provided in law. 
The Government turned a deaf ear to all this. What, then, should 
a brave, manly and loyal people do under the circumstances? The 


right relation between the Government and the people is 




'een the two, the former should ahvavs bow 

✓ / 


in case or airierence 
to popular opinion. 

ji. >. a 

We do not demand that the Government should accept what 
tve say and yield. We ask that, if our case is proved, justice be 
us. We asked for the appointment of arbitrators, but the 

wn even that request, hlr. Pratt believes 
have no sav in the matter. We have been 
'iiiuniS of this noliC\ lur Liic last lUcV vci 

X , ^ j 

poverished through fear. We have not money enough ior repairs 


'ernment tur 


that the people s 


'"^-ms of this nolicv for the last fift\' years; we have become im- 


to 




uses® 


inndlv on us either, so long as we remain such cowards ? Even the 
rains are regular where the king and Ms subiects are tn 
their dealings. The two sides are at odds, each holding 


ir crops grow poorer. 


can 


in 
Lts own 


view as a matter of prestige. The people insist on their view of the 
matter being right and the Government on its. We argue that the 


are speaking the truth and yet there is no rehef. This 
struggle wfill show what the Gov^ernment should do in case of diff¬ 
erence between it and the people. All India has its eyes upon you. 
Have courage and hold out; don’t prove yourselves cowards. It 
is prudence not to embark upon a venture but, having once done so. 


It is I 


a 


rave man to give it 


I have been told to beware of Patidars and the people of Gujarat 


in general. 


as being no better or worse than 
I am. Ail have the same atman and are equal in their powers, 
e can have the atman grow as we wilL ^ . * Such is my experience. 
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iiiev are 


It 


go .jacx 


This is 10 your good and will secure you relief. I hope, therefoK 
that YOU Vvdll hold on. The Patidars are a venturesome communitv 
Kshatriyas, They know that their lands are theirs and s 
T natural that they should be proud of them. They should nc 
t on their plighted word^ should not betray their Kshatriy 
blood but nght on to the last and compel the Government to bo^ 
to public opinion. If they can do this, swaraj is in the hollow c 
our palms. Swaraj consists in knowing our rights and our duties 
hir. Montagu may come over from England and grant us seemingl 
big rights, but they will avail us nothing unless we grow consciou 
of our rights and obligations. This requires some education ans 


training. 1 should think you have some elementary knoAvdedg 
and understanding of these matters. I know likewdse that you hav 
taken the pledge in this struggle after full deliberation. You mus 
abide by it with an intelligent understanding of its spirit. Malic 
has no place in this struggle; nor the sword, nor the dhariya^. On 
sole weapon is to abide by truth, and our arms are faith and cour 
age, SaWagraha knows no defeat. To be sure, we shall suffe 
defeat if w^e value our lands more than our self-respect. I am con 
fident that my faith in the people of Kheda will not prove to hav< 
been misplaced. I pray you will give a good fight to the Govern' 
ment and bring gloiy to the name of Kheda. 

[From Gujarai 

Kheda Safyagraha 


235. PREFACE TO “AXTTAJ STOTRA^' 


Nadiad 

Chaitra Sud 7, 197-1 \_April 17, 1918' 

The most striking instance of the terrible excesses of Hinduism 
is our treatment of the_ Antyajas. How degrading and shameful h 
IS, Shri Amritlal Padhiar has set out vividly in his Antyaj Stotra. 
There is some exaggeration in it, thanks to the poet in him, but 
it is slight. Shri Padhiar has given a heart-rending picture which 
cannot but fill the reader with horror to the very roots of his be¬ 
ing. He has poured forth his indignation in the stotra. It should be 
read out to men and women in their millions, in the same way 
that works like the Bhagavat are read out to them in every square. 


' A curved, sickle-like blade fi.xed to a long stick 
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Hi we have rid ourselves of this luinz of iintouchabihnv me 
big question will remain 'whether we have become Si for stvarai 
If slave-owmers can be said to be fit, then nerhans we are. 


it not be forgotten that tv'e are ourselves under sub’ection at nresent. 


Those w'ho desire to be free from this state should all the mere 




iiile. mole-like faults ol 


attention to their owm evils. 

who have fallen on evil times seem to others as hu^e a*” 




tUose 

Hirna- 


our con 




lavas. Something of this kind has happened abou; 
towards the Aiit^ajas; tvhat is more to the point, the evil itseli is a 
Himalavan one and hence it obstructs our nroaress. I have studied^ 
with care and in a spirit of humiiiU', the controvers}' trhich has 
followed in the wake of the Antjaj Conference at Gcdhra.- I have 
not come across a single convincing reason justiiying the practice of 
untouchabilirv. Where the scrintures themselves are under attack. 

* X ^ 

to Quote from them is like the blind man denvin^ the existence of 

X ^ 

what he does not see. If we cannot defend our conduct by reason, 
tne authont}' or scriptures is o no at'an. rney cannot be a cove 
reason and moralipu If these latter are given the go-by any fraud 
can be justined in the name of religion. 

We snail have to make such a sustained effort to nur^e ourselves 
'his terrible sin that, as Shri Padhiar points out, the effort will 
tself raise us veiw hiah. If we make it in our traditional man- 
ner, w'e shall have achieved our aim w 

rina; if we foilotv the method thev 




le advancing in 


in 


le 


th 

est, a gulf 


AUi 


be cr 


between us ai 


Mrymas. 

-j 


t IS c 


■ardiv for anyone to sus:2:e3t that the Antzaias will De 


.er 


emancipate 


when the old generation has oassed awav. Our worth 
as men consists in doing tapascharya and atvakening in our elders 
comoassion and the narest sense of dharma. That and nothing 

■1 JL 

less is our duty. If we boldly translate our words into action, the 
task can be accomplished quite soon. It is a mean desire to wish 
11 an enemv so that one mav rule over his kingdom afterw'ards; 
larma consists in tvinning him over to our way of thinking and 
onverting him into a friend. Sliri Padhiar will have to shake 
off his cowardice, 

hlOHANDAS K.VRA:MCHAND GaNDHI 




ujarati 


,‘i 


Antyaj Stotra 


* Vide "‘A Stain on India’s Forehead” 


ftcr 5-11-1917. 



2m MESSAGE TO SATFAGRAHI AGRICULTURISTS^ 


Nadi AD 

April 17^ 19 h 

You did well to listen to Mr, Pratt attentively and courageously 
That is the right way for satyagrahis. We have had to disobey 
the orders of the Government about revenue, but we should no 
fail in the courtesv due to Government officers. We want free 
dom from fea.r and slaverv, but have no desire to forget our man 
ners. Rude, of course, can never be. In satyagraha, one shouk 

alwavs show due courtesv. 

^ * 

The Commissioner pointed out the rights as also the dutie: 
of agricuirarists and his advice in regard to both was worthy enough 
but the gentleman failed to say that every human being has on( 
fundamental right and obligation. A man owes it as a duty tc 
refuse to do anything out of fear and, therefore, when anyone hold' 
out a threat in order to force him to do something, he has a righ 
to resist. By virtue of this right, the people of Kheda are at presen 
respectfully disobeying the Government’s order. We believe tha 
the crops this year have been less than four annas and that, ac 
cordingly, the collection of Government dues should be suspended 
If, therefore, we pay the assessment which ought to have beei 
suspended, we shall be doing so only out of fear that our movabi 
property or our lands might be confiscated. If we give way to thi 
fear, we shall become incapable of any manly effort. About eight 
per cent of the farmers have paid up the dues out of this fear and 
therefore, it is for the remaining twenty per cent to redeem th^ 
honour of all. Anyone who has lost his manliness cannot evei 
show true lovaltv. The difference between animals and man lie 

^ d 

only in the latter’s manliness. This is a fight for asserting ou 
manliness. 

If the orders of the Revenue Department or any other Govern 
ment orders are not revised despite petitions, it is not the spirit o 
the British Constitution that they must be obeyed meekly. Ther 
is no such political doctrine. It is the birth-right and the duty o 
the people to disobey orders which, on mature consideration, tho 

^ Gandhiji dealt with Gommissioner Pratt’s speech in his letter to the Pres 
dated April 15. According to Mahadev Desai, Gandhiji issued this as a pamphk 
to elaborate the points he had made in his speech at Nadiad on April 12. 
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Q 4 ^ 


regard as uni us t or oporessive. 




'ule uiiich. obiains in liie 


anairs of a fa.niily is equally applicable to ine relations of a Govern¬ 
ment and its subjects and a violation of mis rule leads to a conSici 
between tlie two : tiie subiects turn dislova.1 in secret and the Govern- 
ment ceases to trust anyone and becomes suspicious. In disobevinu 


an oraer oi tne Government, one tiling must be remembered. 
\\ e cannot claim with certaintv that the order in cuestion 

a. 

is unjust: though, we may think it so, it mav in fact be 
just. ThereiorCj as in private dealings, so a diilerence between a 
Government and its subjects should be settled through a 
This IS what our ancient kings used to do. The British Government 
always does so. Such a panch is called a Commission' or ‘com¬ 
mittee’ and in order to save the prestige of the Government the 
recommendations of the oanch are not made enforceable through 
a court but are left to the discretion of the former. The ultimate 
result, though, is the same as in arbitration of the usual ki 


d 


Government cannot be carried on without takinu into account 
public opinion. AVhat should be done, then, if the Government 
reiuses to appoint a comntittee or commission? A people amongst 
tvhom brute force is the sole arbiter resorts to \dolence and seeks 
justice with arms, hly own experience is that this method is futile. 
I believe also that the scriptures of all religions have denounced 
this manner of obtaining justice dirough violence and tre certainly 
do not employ it in our domestic affairs. The straightforward 
course is to disobey the order and submit patiently and without 
anger to the consequent suffering. This will serve many purposes. 
If it tiijfzs out that UT were in ike ujr&ng^ the sujfering zue may haze gone 
through leould he justified; fizi-e are fight ^ the other barty,^ that is^ the Gozern- 


Lge. AO people can ever rise 
means unshakable resolution. The unde 


ment, cannot remain unmozed and uitimatelv it will have no option 

'* -r -L 

but to do iusdee. This is vouched for bv the scriptures: they 

«-*' JL. ^ 

assert truth to be ever victorious; and time and again we find it is. 
people of Kheda have come forward to suffer in this manner 
r the sake of truth, of dharma. 

Lest we should become weak, we have bound ourselves bv a 

ithout doing this. A pledge 
ed man is szaspt from this side 
a rudderless boat^ and finally destroyed. The Commissioner 
says that the pledge itself was improper and taken without thought. 
That it was not improper, we saw earlier, inasmuch as we have 
the right to disobey what we believe to be an unjust order; and 
that it was not taken thoughtlessly, everymne who took it knows. 
The course of the sun may alter, but this pledge, just and taken 
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I am sorry that Air. Pratt has misrepresented the facts in hi 
reference lo the mili-hands’ strike in Ahmedabad and has violate( 
the dictates of courtesy, justice, propriety and friendship. I hopi 
that he has done so inadvertently. If any people in this work 
have honoured their pledge, the mill-workers of Ahmedabad have 
They had always maintained that they would be prepared to accep 
any wage that the arbitrators fixed. It was because, at the tim 
of the strike, the mili-owners repudiated this principle that the mill 
hands demanded thirtr^-five per cent. Even afterwards, they di- 
not refuse arbitration. They secured thirty-five per cent for th 
first day and so kept the letter of the pledge. To decide what the 
should get afterwards, an arbitrator was appointed and the worke] 
agreed to accept whatever he atvarded. Pending the aware 
the wages were fixed at between twenty per cent as offered by tt 
mill-owners and thirty-five per cent as demanded by tl 
workers. Even for this intervening period, adjustments were to t 
made subsequently in accordance with the arbitrators’ aware 
Thus the spirit of the pledge was kept. However that may b 
the mill-hands certainly did not deliberately abandon their pledg 
as alleged by Air. Pratt. He is free to believe that they did; I 
is his owm master. vVhat is material is how the matter appeared 
the workers, and this has been misrepresented by Mr. Pratt. F 
was present when the terms of the agreement were being explainc 
to the mill-hands. It was shown to them how the pledge cou 
be considered to have been kept and the agreement was readi 
welcomed by the workers. The gentleman was a witness to all th 
Speaking on the agreement, he said : 

I am happy that the two parties have arrived at a sett] 
ment. So long as you seek and follow Air. Gandhi’s advi( 
I am sure, you will succeed in improving your lot and securi 
justice. You must bear it in mind that Air. Gandhi and t 
ladies and gentlemen who helped him have suffered a gr( 
deal for you, have put themselves to trouble and shown th 
love for vou. 

j 

With what little intelligence I have, I fail to understand ho 
despite this, he talks of the pledge having been given the go-1 
The Commissioner uttered many threats and even said tl 
he would carrv them out. That means that he will confiscate 1 

j 

lands of all those who have taken this pledge and will even del 
their heirs from owning lands in Kheda district. 

This is a very fearful, cruel and heartless threat. I believe 
issues from intense anger. When the anger has subsided, he \ 
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;el soiTv for bavinsr uttered sucli a cruel 


ihrea: 


He hold^ 


relationship between the Government and the neoDie to be 


me 

the 


same as bettveen parents and children. There is no instance in the 

JL 

whole history of the world of parents having disinherited then 
children for having resisted them in ?, non-violent manner. The 
pledge vou have taken niav be a mistaken one—that is not incon- 




mistaken m 


■mat IS not incon- 


ceivednle—but there is not even a trace of diseourte 


tesv or inscaence 


or defiance in in It is still inconceivable to me hotv nunishmen 


or inis serious nature could, oe meted out tor tmiins 


pledge r 


more o 


T P' 


Ligious spirit tor one’s own upiiit. India 


. (idul d 


tolerate such punishment nor will the British statesmen ever uphold 
it. The British public would be horrihed at it. If such fearful 
iniustice should be nerpetrated in the British Emnire. I can live 

^ u a. ^ 


in it onlv as an outlaw. But I have far greater faith in British 


statesmanship than the Commissioner has. And I will repeat, whai 
I said to you before^ that I consider it impossible that you should 
lose voui lands for anything done with such pure motives as 
vours. Xevertheicss, we too must be ready to lose our lands. On 
the one hand, there is vour pledge and. on the other, there is 


your property. All that properpt—both movable and immiovable— 
is as nothing compared to your pledge. Your honouring the pledge 
will be a far more valuable legacy for your posterity than property 
worth lakhs of rupees. This is a ^vav bv following which the whole 

jL ^ w- 'w' 

of India can raise itself and I am sure vou will never abandon it, 
I prav to God that He mav give vou the strength to keep the 
pledge. 


rrom 


(dl d tl 


fwAi Diarjj VoL I\’ 



237. LXSTRUCTIONS TO VOLUNTEERS 

Satyagraha Cam] 

Nadia] 

April 17^ 19 1 

L The volunteers must remember that, as this is a satyagrat 
campaign, they must abide by truth under all circumstances. 

9, In sawamaha, there can be no room for rancour; which meai 
that a satyagrahi should utter no harsh word about anyone, fro 
a ravarda to the Governor himself; if someone does so, it is tl 
volunteer’s duty to stop him. 

3. Rudeness has no place in satyagraha. Perfect courtesy mr 
be shovm even to those who may look upon us as their enemi 
and the villagers must be taught to do the same. Rudeness m; 
harm our cause and the struggle may be unduly prolonged. T 
volunteers should give the most serious attention to this matt 
and think out in their minds as many examples as possible of t 
advantages accruing from courtesy and the disadvantages resulti 
from rudeness and explain them to the people. 

4. The volunteers must remember that this is a holy war. \ 
embarked upon it because, had we not, we would have failed 
our dharma. And so all the rules which are essential for livi 
a religious life must be observed here too. 

5. We are opposing the intoxication of power, that is, the bli 
application of law, and not authority as such. The difference m 
never be lost sight of. It is, therefore, our duty to help the ofhe 
in their other work. 

6. We are to apply here the same principle that we follow ir 
domestic quarrel. We should think of the Government and 
people as constituting a large family and act accordingly. 

7. We are not to boycott or treat with scorn those who h 
different views from ours. It must be our resolve to win th 
over by courteous behaviour. 

8. We must not try to be clever. We must always be frank i 
straightforward. 

9. When they stay in villages, the volunteers should demand 
fewest services from the village-folk. Wherever it is possible 
reach a place on foot, they should avoid using a vehicle, 
must insist on being served the simplest food. Restraining tl 
from preparing dainties will add grace to the service we renc 



LETTER TO A, H, WEST 


r- ^ 

'I 5 


x\s thev move aboui in villages, the volunteers should observe 




the economic condition of the people and the deiiciencies in their 


education and try. in their spare time, to make them good. 


If thev can, thev should create 
teach the village children. 

O 

12. If thev notice anv violation of 


ortunities wiien 




ev ma’ 


the rules of ^ood health, thev 


snou 


raw 


the villagers' attention to the lac 


l 3« Ifj at any place, they find people engaged in quaireiing among 
hemselves. the volunteers should irv to save them, from their 


“T** ri in 


quarrels. 

14. Thev should read out to the neopie, when the latter are 
books tvhich promote satyagraha. They mat' read out stories of 
Prahlad, Harishcliandra, and others. The people should also be 
made familiar with instances of pure satyagraha to be found in 
tst and in Islamic literatur 




0, 


no lime ana unaer no circumstances is tiie use oi arms 




Dermiiiea m saiva^raha. It snouiu never oe lorTOtten Uiat m 

A - O w 

this siruTple the highest tvpe of non-violence is to be maintained. 
Satvaptaha means ftahtiiic: oporcssion through voluntarv suffering. 
There com be no auestion here of making anvone else suffer. Satva- 


na 


is ahvays successful: it can never meet with defeat : let 
understand this himself and then explain it to th 


every omiunte’^± 




people. 


[From Gujarati] 


KV 


J.L 


'he da Sa ^; dpraka 


HAXJOAS KaR,\0IGHAND GaXDHI 


^ ,4, H. WEST 


As AT Sabarmati, 




jii i 


MY DEAR t 

I am writing this at a little villao;e where I have arrived with 

o o 

Mrs. Gandhi and others to Breach passive resistance. Here is the 
cutting." The fight is great but it taxes me to the utmost. 

I will not discuss your latest letter; I simply tvant to say. ^‘Do 
what you like. Phoenix and all it means are just as much yours 
as mine. You are on the spot. You must do what you think best, 
can but advise.” You are riTht: mv views about the vernaculars 


^ There is no ciue as lo whai this was. 
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must have coloured my view about Indian Opinion, I do want 
to appear in English, but I feel that if it could not be publisl 
in English it could at least be published in Gujarati. Perhaps 
would have me say the reverse. It is enough for me to know t 
you are on the spot. My affection for you and trust in you rem 
undiminished. I recall many more of the touching conversati 
we had in Joubert Park and elsewhere. Then the question of 1 
being published in English at the very least. I was not at all r 
vous when I received your letter enclosing ManilaPs letter, 
knew* vou would keep calm and take a perfectly philosophic viev 
the whole thing. I shall keenly wmtch the progress of your new i 
bold experiments. Please give my love to Granny & Mrs. W 
I wonder how Sam has taken all this. Please ask him to w 
to me. 

With love, 

Tours j 

hi. K. Gais 

From a photostat of the original in Gandhiji’s hand: C.W. 4429. Gour 
A. H. West 


239. SPEECH AT DAJITALI 


April 17, . 

We are carrying on this struggle to secure justice from 
Government. Whilst coming here, I observed people using g< 
to urge bullocks yoked to carts or ploughs. This cruelty is 
forgivable in us, especially as w^e claim to be protectors of c 
To save the cow we engage in big fights with Muslims, but w( 
not hesitate to apply goads to bullocks. It is for sins such as t 
that we have to suffer. I trust the use of goads will disappear j 
now. When, driving here in a bullock-cart from Petlad static 
saw the bullocks being pricked with a goad, I felt that refrai 
from wearing shoes yet driving in a cart was a far greatei 
than wearing shoes. I am here today not to talk about kinc 
to animals but about justice; all the same, believing that we 
do justice to others if we want justice for ourselves, I tool 
occasion to say all this. It is not so very difficult to pay the 
revenue to the Government. One can borrow the money 
someone or sell some land or a buffalo and pay up. Then 
take upon ourselves all this bother of not paying and allowing 
goods and lands to be confiscated? This is how the wise 
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advise us. I have given my answer to this at many places. The 
question is one of principle, not merely of paying the land revenue. 
We pay because we are afraid of the Government; it is this fear 
we wish to get rid of. The gist of ail that the Commissioner 
said was this : that the people must not disobey the Government's 
order. The idea I want to put into you, on the contraiyq is that 
there is no disloyalty in disobeying an unjust order of the Govern¬ 
ment; rather, it is the purest loyalty to do so. To submit to an 
unjust order without even a protest is a sign of wealmess: it is 


sheer cowardice. For instance, even in our domestic life, a son or 
a daughter, suffering injustice at the hands of parents, has the right 
to resist; w^e want to apply the same rule to our dealings with the 
Government. We do not oppose the Government to bring it down 
or seek anything from it through unfair means* We seek justice 
through self-sufiering. Tih today, tve suffered out of fear and 
timidity and notv we wish to suffer on purpose. The Government 
is entitled to test us. You friends, men and women, have been 
Diaving; a name with the Government: but, when the Government 
starts contiscaiing your lands, it will be seen how many of you 

hen it has done its worst by way of repression 


can noiO out. 

and sees that you will not bend despite it aii, it will climb dowm 
all too readily. ..." When the people tell their Government with. 
one voice that they will not submit to its unjust orders, the latter 
is bound to yield. This has ever been so. It is our duty to be 
al to the Gove rnm ent. What difficulty can there be for a 


That is why I teh you to remain determined till the very end and 
not to lose heart. 

It is desirable that you should all understand the full meaning 
of satyagraha. Four days ago, I met hir. Carmichael in Bombay. 
He is the head of the Revenue Department. In the course of our 
conversation, he asked me to consider whether this struggle would 
ultimately raise or lower the people morally, will teach them respect 
for law or contempt for it. I told him that there was no fear of 
their moral sense or loyalty being weakened. In satyagraha, people 
cannot but gain in moral strength and learn to be more courteous. 


graha but duragraha. Our crops have been in most places less 
than four annas and, in some villages, less than six annas. That 
being so, according to the Revenue Code, the collection of revenue 


^ The omission is in the source. 


XIV-23 
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should be suspended to the extent of half the amount. This 
our demand, one which we claim as our right. Accordingly 
requested the Government to order the suspension. It did 
accept our assessment of the crops. Thereupon, we asked the app 
ment of a committee of inquiry. We assured the Government 
if it were proved correct, we would accept the officers’ assess 
of the crops. Even then, the Government refused to appo 
committee. Under these circumstances, we should not pa^ 
assessment. If we fail, in this struggle, to get our rights recog 
by the Government, we shall never be able again to lift our t 
I notice that your big two-storeyed houses are in a dilapi 
condition; the reason for this is that you have not the money 
which to carry out the necessary repairs. From this I can see 
the people are impoverished. Bad years are a part of oui 
cloth and food are enormously dear; diseases are so ran 
that, even when there is no war, people die before their 
Having regard to the times, I have advised the people of I 
district, who value their self-respect, to secure justice by subm 
voluntarily to injustice and oppression. We can secure i 
through insolence but manliness. Our struggle is so straig 
ward that it is bound to increase our moral strength. I advis 
emphatically, therefore, not to forsake truth on any ac( 
Anyone who has but a glimpse of the truth, will, in every s1 
takes, follow truth and morality. Make courtesy and truth j 
of your life. Caught in a big fire, let us all unite and figi 
Government. This is a fine opportunity for us to work fo 

I repeat to all friends: '^Remain steadfast.’' To the lac 
say : “Give courage to your husbands, brothers, sons.” 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 




7T jg 


.^'PTU I /. 


X ix 


I had hoped to meet you all last week, but I went to 

jfc. ' *' _ 

Ahmedabad to see the Commissioner and then I had to go to Bombay 
to meet his superior, Mr, GarmichaeL I could not, therefore, come 
earlier as I had hoped to. If \Aliabhbhai and I have come here 
to Ghikhodra and the neighbouring \iliages, where reigns die order 
of Dayanand Saraswati, it is not, certainly, to give you encourage” 
ment but to receive it ourselves from you, or, if i ma}' say so, 
not to kindle fire in you but to receive some of that divine light 
from you. I am sure you will prove me right by holding out in 
this struggle till the very last, 

Dayanand Saraswariis among the foremost of the great spiritual 
teachers India has produced in the past, I hope that this and the 
surrounding villages, following as they do this great teacher, will 
resound with hoiv chants from the \"edas and also live their life as 
enioined bv the Vedas. 

I hope, moreover, that they will observe the disciplines otjcmu'- 
- and rigorously keep the vote of swadeshi as well. It would 
pain me very much to learn that the people of Ghikhodra do not 
wear locally produced cloth, but use either foreign or mill-made 
cloth. I am taken aback as I see the clothes of many of you here, 
I see that the cloth is mill-made, either foreign or Indian. To my 
mind, mill-made cloth is sevent\’-five per cent foreign. The machi¬ 
nery on which the cloth is woven is foreign and all its benefit goes 
to foreign workers. Those who wear miH-made cloth mav have 
this satisfaction that the money they pay for its manufacture wdil 
go to our mill-hands. But hardly anyone stops to consider that 
these mill-hands, leamng their agriculture, give up a fine profession 
and a simple life to join the mills. It is my advice, therefore, 
that vou, in this and the surrounding villages, where Dayanand 
Saraswati’s order holds sway, should use your own cloth and so 
keep the rule of non-possession and that of non-violence, for 


^ Any moral duty or religious observance; the jamas are usually said to 
be ten, but tlieir names arc given differently by different wriiers. Tiiey in¬ 
clude celibacy, compassion, truth, charity’, non-\nolence, etc. 

” Any voluntary'' or self-imposed religious observance, dependent on exter¬ 
nal conditions 
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itself tlie basic principles of satyagraha. Having explained th 
in brief, I proceed to the main subject. 

In employing satyagraha against the injustice done by 
Government, adherence to truth and non-violence is very necessa 
Where the crops have been less than six annas, collection of 1 
the revenue should be suspended, as provided in the rules fran 
by the Government. It refuses to abide by this rule and tells ^ 
in these harsh and bitter words : “Nothing will avail you in tl 
you will rather stand to lose. Nor can the people have any say 
the Revenue Code.” The Government argues that we cannot t 
any matter arising out of it to the High Court or any other co 
but that the people should petition the Collector, approach 
Commissioner in the event of the Collector turning down t 
petition, and, if the latter refuses to intervene, they may go r 
up to the Governor. In the present case, however, the Com 
sioner has spared no threats; not stopping at this, he had a lett( 
the Governor’s brought to the meeting and went to the lengt 
saying that whatever he did would be upheld by the Gover 
I have never seen or heard of such unlimited authority in 
hands of one single officer anywhere. Our kings sometimes 
to oppress the subjects and rob them of their possessions, b 
cannot believe that such a thing can happen under British 
If, keeping within the Limits of the law, we decide not to pa}< 
land revenue, there is no disloyalty to the Government, 
respectfully we accept the law and want the Government of 
also to be governed by it, I would advise you to let your J 
be confiscated, even if they be worth not three million but 
hundred million. Ours is a fight in the way of satyagraha an 
must fight it with the purest soul-force. Its secret lies in be 
anything that may be inflicted on us. This implies the obsen 
of perfect non-violence; and hence it is that we have called 
holy fight. We want to win, not by striking terror in the r 
but by awakening their sense of justice. We are guilty < 
treason in doing so nor do we thereby prove ourselves enem 
religion. Our struggle is based on truth and we claim justice 
the Government on humanitarian, religious and ethical grc 
Our action is thus altogether unexceptionable. I have fa 
you, men and women of Chikhodra, that you will undei 
the principles of satyagraha aright and follow them. There 
remedy like satyagraha to see an end to your suffering. 1 
use it, you will discover that it alone is the right remedy a 
our present grievances and those to come. You should hoi 
till the last in the fight on which you have embarked. 1 
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fail to do sOj you v^ill have betrayed your religion and the con¬ 
sequences for India will be unhappy. This struggle will make it 
clear lo the administration here in Kheda district that it cannot 
rule by ignoring popular opinion; that only by respecting public 
opinion can it maintain itself. This is the real aim behind our 
strua:^le and k is for von to see that it is attained. You have 
taken the pledge to uphold truth. If vou read the Ramayana. you 
will realize what value to attach to onek word. Abiding by one’s 
word, one may achieve mokska. Se loyal to your pledge^ no matter 
how' much vou suffer, no matter even if the universe should be 
blown up. To the ladies, I shall say only this : ^'Even if you have 
to Dart with your furniture and other household things, vour cattle 
and your land, do not despair. Help the men in your families to 
honour their pledge. May God give you the wisdom to be loyal 
to that pledge.’’ 

[From Gmaratil 

^ O’ u 

Kheda Saiyagraha. 


241. SPEECH AT RAS^ 

April 18y 1918 

Last w^eek Vallabhbhai and I were to be here, but I had to go 
to Bombay and Ahmedabad and could not come. I apologize 
to you for this. 

Owing to die heat today^ I casually asked how far the venue 
of the meeting wns. I was informed that it was close by, so I 
decided to wmlk down. However, my young friends saw" to it that 
I did not feel the heat. To be sure, that bespeaks their love for 
me. Their kind turn also suggests that the advice I have been 
giving has appealed to you all. You knowg however, that my 
advice will let neither yon nor me sleep soundly, nor will it permit 
any rest to my co-workers. It can mean only suffering, sleepless 
nights and running from ■village to village. You should let your 
buffaloes be seized, your jewellery taken away and your lands con¬ 
fiscated, It is because you believe that I advise you for your 
good that you shower so much love on me. I am very happy at 
this, but I am also fully aware, at the same time, what responsibility 



A \’iliage in Borsad taluka; the meeting was largely attended by agri- 
■Sts from the surrouiiding villages. 
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rests on me and how it increases as the fight intensifies. Despite 
the complexiw and the seriousness of the problem, I do not feel even 
in the inmost depth of my heart that I should withdraw this advice. 
As days pass and the struggle assumes its real form, I feel that, 
had I not given the advice I did to the people of Kheda district, I 
would have failed in my duty to Gujarat. Had I not given this 
advice, my tiying to serve society and the country, while comfort¬ 
ably settled here in Gujarat, would have made me ahvays feel that 
my dedication was imperfect in that measure. The advice I have 
given in the present situation will raise the moral standards of men 
and women. Simultaneously, the people of Kheda will come up 
and their triumph will be proclaimed all over India. 

Looking at the matter from another point of view, the Govern¬ 
ment has made it a policy not to consult the people or respect their 
opinions at all. This is our experience in legislatures, municipalities 
and other public institutions and that is so because they do not 
have the backing of public opinion behind them.^ When we are 
afraid of even the petty constable and take to our heels at the 
mere sight of an approaching ravania^ how can we ever face a big 
officer? We dare not utter a single word before him. This condi¬ 
tion is worse even than that of the animals. These, when they 
have had enough of beating, obstinately refuse to move or do our 
will. In comparison with them, consider what sort of condition 
ours is. If, therefore, we would give proof of our being men, we 
must shed fear; if we do, we shall win in this struggle. In the 
same way that in Mr. Pratt’s meeting at Nadiad the farmers replied 
to him boldly, we should cultivate sufficient courage to place the 
facts even before the Governor. We shall not be insolent in our 
fight; we desire to fight by means of soul-force, to win through 
self-suffering. This is a divine, immutable law; our scriptures 
declare that, if we would have happiness, we must go through suffer- 
ing, do tapascharya. King Dasharatha did so, to get sons like 
Bharat, Rama, Lakshman and Shatrughna. And so did King 
Nala, too, for the sake of truth and self-respect, bearing countless 
afflictions. That is the reason why at early dawn we remind our¬ 
selves of these ever memorable holy souls. These divine tales are 
a part of our heritage. . . ? By suffering voluntarily, we seek 
through truth and non-violence to end our sufferings . . . The 

^ Reports in The Bombay Chronicle^ 22-4-1918, and New India, 24-4-1918, 
quote words to the same effect, but have in addition the sentence, ‘‘We have 
got no scope there to assert our opinions,'^ 

2 & 3 Omissions are irt the source, 
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people of Kheda district have taken upon themselves to demonstrate 
this principle to the world. It is a principle which will be of great 
service to the world . . * Our crop has been less than four annas; 
and sOj according to the Revenue Code, the Government should 

the assessment this vear, Mr. Pratt ars-ues that 


lave suspe 

our figures are incorrect and wants to enforce the collection, 
insist that what we say is one hundred per cent true, that it is 


vv 


vernment’s figures which are incorrect^ and that, accordingly, 
the Government should suspend the assessment. There is, thus, 
an element of petu* self-interest in this struggle. 

Bui it also involves a far more important issue than this, namely, 
that the Government should learn to respect public opinion. As 
a result of this strus:s:ie, it mav come about that land revenue is 
remitted and people may become conscious of their strength; that 
will be no small gain. We must, therefore, suffer and be loyal to 
our pledge. We did not resolve on it without thinking. We ven¬ 
tured on the task only after the fullest deliberation. A pledge 
taken with the purest of motives and for the good of the people 
can never be betrayed though the sun may rise in the west in¬ 
stead of in the east. I entreat you to cling to it. This is my 
humble ad\dce. This pledge will purify us and put an end to 


11 our sufferings. 


’] 


Kheda Satyagraka 


242. LETTER TO KUMBHAKO.M’AM LAWTERS^ 


[NadladJ 

April 19, 1918 

I was delighted to receive your letter signed by so many of you. 
I shall send you a teacher as fast as I can. I am trying to secure 
the sendees of a volunteer who would teach Hindi for the love of it. 
The success of this great national effort depends almost entirely 
upon the action of the Presidency of Madras. But I have great 
faith in the Tamil brethren rising to the occasion. There will be 
no limit to our power for serving the land as soon as we make 


^ The omission is in the source. 

^ This was in reply to a letier from 23 la\wers and graduates of 
Kumbhakonam who, eager to learn Hindi, had asked Gandhiji to send a 
teacher. 
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Hindi the common medium of expression throughout the length 
and breadth of India. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desaih Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


243. SPEECH AT KASAR^ 


April 20, 1918 

I do not wish to speak much here. I have informed myself 
about the condition in the village. Where there is unity and 
firmness among the people, things are bound to be happy. 
Chothai notices have been served on you, your buffaloes have 
been seized and your jewellery taken away. We have borne all 
this. Now, we are threatened with confiscation of lands. Never 
forget that the respect W'C enjoy in society will be safe, and so also 
our lands, only if we keep our pledge. The latter cannot take 
precedence over the former. If all of you are ready to fight it 
out with the Government, we shall see what the Government gains 
by taking over our lands. In Nayaka, one hundred and seventy- 
eight highas of land have been confiscated; but I do not believe 
that land has been confiscated because it is entered so in the rerns- 

_ O 

ter. The Government does not intend to enclose the lands with 
walls, so that we may not be able to reach them, nor will it be able 
to do anything of the sort in this satyagraha struggle. Hold out 
tenaciously, therefore; so you will bring glory to yourselves and 
to India. If you yield, agriculturists all over India will be de¬ 
moralized. Bear in mind another thing. Those w^ho have recourse 
to satyagraha must not be overbearing in their conduct towards 
others. This is an immutable truth, of universal range like the 
far-spread rays of the sun. Just as we tell the Government not to 
use its power as a goad with which to drive us, so also you in 
your turn must deal out perfect justice to people of all the com¬ 
munities in your town or village. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kkeda Satyagraha 


^ Along with. Kasturba, Manu Subedar, Vallabhbhai Patel and others, 
Gandhiji visited Kasar, Ajarpura and Samarkha in the Anand taluka on 
April 20 and addressed meetings of peasants. 
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Aimi 


“ir • ir 

i came to your village once before but, yielding to your pres¬ 
sure^ vce have all come here again. The teacher here sent me a 
report of the interesting discussion that the people had tvith the 
Tricmtiitdar and wanted some clarifications. That is the reason for 


our beino; here ac'ain. 

—^ O 


First ot alij I shall say something about the arguments of the 
TTLcmlatddT^ He told von that vou should keen the terms under 

T * T ^ 

wmcn your ancestors acqruired the lands from the Government. 
Let us consider what these terms are likely to have been. 

They could not have been what the mamlatdar said they w'ere. 
The Government passes laws which sem^e its owm convenience and, 
enough they do not ser\m ours, we submit to them. For instance, 
we suDinit to the Revenue Code though wc are not verv happy 
tvith It. What was the practice in olden days? It was that the 
Government was paid chothai; in other words, it claimed one-fourth 
of the \ueld5 li there tvas any, but nothing if there was none. This 
was our oid system. The present Government believed that the 
laws it has passed have been for the benefit of the people. Instead 
of claiming a share of the produce, this Government introduced 
me system oi collecting the Land revenue in cash. I do not be¬ 
lieve that any advantage has accrued to the people by this law of 
me Gov ernment. One of the provisions in the Land Revenue Code 
IS to me etiect that, if the crops are less than four annas, collection 
of the assessment should be suspended. But the officers argue 
that It IS in the discretion of the Government whether or not to 
order such suspension and that it may use the discretion only if it 
so chooses. This is naked injustice. Governments can maintain 
their authority only in one ivay, and that is by respecting public 


revenue; a struggle for such relief would be a petty affair. In truth 
we are fighting for the sake of the important issue which is in¬ 
volved in it. That is the issue of democracy, of the revival of 
democratic Government. The people have awakened and begun 
to understand their rights. A full understanding of these rights is 
what is meant by swaraj. Let us water the seeds of the funda¬ 
mental issues involved in this struggle, and they will produce 
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sweet fruits for posterity, as sweet as the pleasant shade of this 
banyan tree. That is the aim this struggle has set before itself. 
Let the Government ridicule us; but you must realize that this 
struggle is not for securing a little relief in terms of money, it is 
in the nature of a foundation for a future democratic structure. 

The people will be ruined if they let go their rights out of 
w^eakness. Sir William Wedderburn, an ardent and sympathetic 
friend of the Indian people, used to say all his life that, as the 
village panchaj^ats gradually disappeared, along with them was lost 
the key to swaraj. These panchayats cannot be revived by writing 
books. If, in every village, the people learn how to manage their 
affairs, the true key to swaraj will have been found. 

A satyagraha struggle is an all-embracing affair. Truth is 
the very basis which sustains our life. If they come with an 
order of attachment and you have nothing with you, tell them so; 
if you have anything, but do not wish to surrender it, let them 
know that plainly. 

If you would not give provisions to Government servants, you 
should refuse them straight, but you may not truly say that you 
have no grain and therefore cannot supply the provisions they need. 
A satyagrahi must speak the truth on every occasion. You should 
understand clearly the principles of satyagraha and be guided by 
truth and other rules of moral conduct all your life. Truth is 
God. Let your jewellery and your lands be taken from you, 
but do not betray your dharma, I pray God to give you strength 
to abide by the pledge you have taken. In the revival of this 
way of dharma lies the key to swaraj, 

[From Gujarati] 


245, SPEECH AT PALAJ^ 


April 22, 1918 

In our daily living two weaknesses are evident. The first is that 
we do all our work superficially; and the second is that whatever 
we take in hand, we do it without any understanding of it. We do 
our work like the actors on a stage who speak out what they have 
learnt by rote. Consequently, we do not get the results we expect. 
In our daily dealings, we are like the actor playing Harishchandra, 

^ This was on the occasion of a visit by Gandhiji and his party to Palaj, in 
the Borsad talnka; over a thousand cultivators listened to Gandhiji’s address. 
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wliom we cannot expect to be permeated with truth in evem pore 
oi ins skin. This is exactly what these cirls have moved bv their 


it 




manner oi singing I'andemataram. IVe have got into the 
of doing our work anyhow: so long as we do not put oiir 
heart into our work, we shall not succeed. 

Our ancestors knew this and that is whv thev laid special 
stress on the correct Dronnnciation of the niaiiiTas, Anv error 


counted as a sm. You asked the yirls to sing a yrand national 
song like Yandemataram, V\t do not know in full the greatness of 
the sonv- its resonance and its nine. That is the feeliim I have 
about this struggle, that we are fighting it half-heartedlv. If that is 
really so^ if we have failed to understand its true import, then like 
the singing of these girls it will be unavailing. I make these harsh 
remarks that you may all sit up and be more careful in this struggle. 

The second point I wash to make is that tve should carry on 
this struggle with a full understanding of it. hir. Pratt asked me 
once w'hether the peoole realiv understand what I have been doing. 
If thev tail to do so [he said! the results cannot but be evil. In such 


19 


struggle ive ought not to work half-heartedly. We are 
afraid of even petur officials. This should not be so. I keep telling 
you again and again that, even if ive are to meet big and distin¬ 
guished persons^ ive need not feel worried. We have only to make 
up our mind not to be aived by them and to be courteous in address¬ 
ing them. If there is a difference of opinion, w’e should put it in 
proper language. If we get over these shortcomings in our struggle, 
we should never have to suffer defeat. We must take care that 


ive never act thoughtlessly in this struggle. Nor should fear have 
any place in it. Truth suffers no harm. You must repeat this at 
every step. 




^ _ T ff f 


village for four days but had had no success. The farmers remained 
firm. You have showm this courage and I have nothing more to sav. 
I just told you that I was going to Delhi. I don’t like to be away 
from this district, but I have to go to Delhi in connection with this 
struggle. The Viceroy is to hold a conference. It will consider 
how we can render more help in the great war that is being fought 
in Europe. Perhaps the question of conscription will also come 
up for discussion. We shall also be advised to put aside all our 
quarrels with the Government. But this quarrel is not of our 
seeking, it has been thrust upon us. I will tell them the same thing, 
that we did not invite this struggle, that it had been forced upon 
us. When can I say this to the Viceroy? Only if you are firm 
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We can never lose. It is impossible that they will confiscate 
our lands, for we have not committed the least offence. Who can 
ever stop the person who follows the path of truth? Even if your 
lands should be confiscated, have no fear and do not budge. We 
are determined to get them back by taking to the ways of out¬ 
laws, if need be. It is up to you to preserve the honour of India, 
This struggle has turned into one for self-respect and prestige. It 
is a struggle of the brave people of Kheda district to recover their 
lost property and prestige. We must, for this purpose, reform our 
ways of daily living. We must stop fighting with one another 
and get ready to fight oppression by an alien Government. All 
suffering, whether of internal or external origin, should be treated 
with the magic remedy of satyagraha, I would tell you, sisters, 
give courage to the men and for ever repeat this mantra : ^‘The 
pledge can end only with death.’’ 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


246, SPEECH AT SUNAV 


April 22, 1918 

I feel tempted to talk about the difference I observed between 
this village and Palaj. When I entered Palaj, I noticed that there 
was no band there but instead there were the z^ng} and the pakhaj^. 
Hearing them, I remembered my childhood days. The feelings 
of devotion they express, their sweetness and their art, I do not 
find in the band. The band is a foreign thing; the zcinz and the 
pakhaj are our own. The band is an imitation, a novelty. They 
are ancient. The band may sound pleasant to the English and 
others, but it certainly does not to me. Our ancestors invented an 
instrument that suited our country; fi)r us, too, it is the only thing. 
In our religious ceremonies, both instrumental and vocal music 
find a place. Our native tunes have the power to elevate people 
from their fallen state; the band has no such power. Why should 
we, then, give up such simple, beautiful and sweet things as the 
zanz and the pakhaj 1 

The difference between the band and the zc^nZrpoEhaj is the 
difference between modern and ancient ways. If our struggle is 


^ Cymbals 
^ Tabor 
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the same kind of thing as this band, it will come to nought. Just 
as the zd^^Z’-p^khaj suggest a number of ideas^ our struggle also has 
truths underlying it. If you grasp them clearly, wt 


shall get v/onderful results out of them. 


Despite ail this enthusiasm I observe in vou, I am ahaid there 

JL ^ ^ 


appears to be an element of play-acting in this struggle. AVe 
at we don't mind confiscation of our lands, but deeo 

J X 


down in our hearts 


3 it seems to me, there is fear. 


If this is so. 

we are bound to lose and that will have unhappy consequences for 
the whole of India. I wish, therefore, that we carry on this fight, 
unflinchingly, with the aid of truth and dharma, as becomes our 
ancient chilization. 

They say Gujarat is slumbering. Sometimes I am asked why 
this is so. Bui I think this charge that Guiarat is^ like Kumbhakarnah 
in deep sleep, is undeserved. How can anyone say that, tvhen 
we find so many men and tvomen assembled here in the scorching 
heat of noon ? Ail the same, I should like to ask you whether we 
have reallv shaken off our slumber or are merelv acting atvake. 
The reply should come from the depths of your hearts, that you 
:e no more acting, that you have joined the struggle in all sin- 


V 

a 


eerily. This struggle of ours is in the cause of truth. There should 
not be an iota of falsehood in it. When you succeed in convincing 
the Government of this, it will conduct itself as our own Govern¬ 
ment. If, on the contrary, 
htmocritical, the Government will not vield. For instance, some 


'e are trxnng to be smart or are 


irienas m iSPavnaear tvent on a stnk 


acting 


not kn 


to go on with it, not having the strength to suffer. 
They apologized to the Maharaja, All the tvorld knows that the 
wages they receive are low" but their strike secured them no increase. 
It gave me a shock to know that they had apologized. I do not 
understand why they did so. The makajan^ too, it may be said, 
brought humiliation to the strikers by his intervention. I hope 
that such a situation will not arise here. Ours is an honest request 
for relief, because the crops have been less than four annas. It is 
after the fullest deliberation that we declared we would not pay 
revenue. We knew wmat we were doing. We will 
Our lands may be confiscated and tve may be sent 
to jail; let us weigh this against truth, against our pledge and our 
self-respect. Which will you find heavier? We are 
to surrender, not to betray our pledge. 


never anoiogize. 

A O 


^ A brotlier of Ravana, the king of Lanka; he is described in the 
yana as having been in the habit of sleeping for half the year at a stretch. 
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What is the purpose behind our pledge? To establish our 
right. Armies which have been fighting sometimes pay tributes* 
die side that pays is considered to have accepted defeat. It is our 
request to the Government that it should accept this fact. The 
voice of the panch is the voice of God. Public opinion is always 
supreme; we shall have won w^hen we make the Government con¬ 
cede that it is the voice of God. But who can hope to win? 
There is no need to be afraid of the officer. We should alwavs 
speak boldlvj without reserve. The reserve between the Govern¬ 
ment and the people must go, as the false reserve between men 
and women must go. 

We can bring this about, not by brute force, but by soul-force 
or the force of love. He wins who worships soul-force. Brute 
force has no place in our struggle. We must win only by our 
soul-force. The true hero is he wdio is ever ready for death. 
That is the true Kshatriya quality and to display it is the sole aim 
of our struggle. When India comes to feel that it has no use for 
the sword, not only the British but the entire world will come to 
honour us. By us , I mean truth. There is no arrogance in say¬ 
ing this. Where there is truth, there can be no defeat. We have 
to be very careful that we do not show ourselves wanting in this 
struggle; for this, we must cease quarrelling among ourselves. Our 
cause is just, no doubt, but the struggle is due chiefly to Mr. Pratt. 
Its only aim is to bring the Government to respect public opinion. 
The Viceroy is to hold a Durbar in Delhi; he will there request 
the country's leaders to patch up our internal quarrels. I shall 
tell him in reply that it is not the Kheda people who are fighting, 
but the Commissioner. We are fighting in self-defence. We have 
but held up our arm to ward off a blow; we have not attacked 
anyone. W^hat would be my position, though, if meanwhile you 
yield? You must, therefore, remain firm and bear any losses you 
may be put to. Only so can it be proved that the blame lies 
not with the people, but with the Commissioner. 

I assure you that the Government cannot possibly confiscate 
your lands. They may do so on their records; but, in the absence 
of our signatures, the lands will not be lost to us. Till now, the 
responsibility was Vailabhbhai’s and mine jointly, but, when I am 
away in Delhi, the whole of it will be his. You, too, should share 
it. If you need my presence to keep you free from fear, this satya- 
graha will not be your struggle but mine. In truth, it is that of the 
people of Kheda, not mine nor Vallabhbhai’s, nor Anasuyabehn’s. 
I can only show you the path. It is for you to tread it. Success 
depends on the people of Kheda. If you remain firm and cKng 
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to trathj you are bound to win. Even the pledge^ by itselij iaas 
spread your fame all over India; it is your dharnia, then, to keep 
the pledge, to have courage, to maintain truthfulness and courtesy 
even while you presence your self-respect, that you may not lose 
the good name vou have won. Dharma is more important than 
lands. He who has preseiv'ed his dharma will never sutler defeat, 
will never starve. ' 
this : ''Never beirav vour pledge. 

j ’ I, Tt 


V first and last adtice to vou, mv orave: 


[From 


arati 




y- 17 . 


I 


1 if 


'Before Ai}ri 


*\ iu\X) ^ 


I 23. I9I 


I am a believer in sarvaTraha. I wi 


laaly give up my 




pens and even mv all for the matter of that, but I cannot give 


in mv ormcirues. 


Sirdar Vn.llabkhhai Paid, VoL I 


[Ox THE Traix to Bombay, 



DEAR KASTUR, 

You have to be a mother to MaganlaL He has parted 
from his parents and made my work Ms own. At present it is 
Maganlai, if anyone, who has so trained himself that he can carry 
on my work after me» Who will give him the needed strength? 
It is for you to show' concern for his suffering, to be solicitious of 
Ms meals, to save him from all manner of worries. There is bitter 
quarrelling in Bhupatraib family; help them to put an end to 
it, I should like you to be active in such things. True learning and 


^ This was in reply to a letter from Commissioner Pratt, wlioiii he had 
asked for an interview: "Tf you give up all your weapons and come to dis¬ 
cuss, my doors are open to you, but my hands are tied by legal and adminis¬ 
trative rules.” 
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greatness lie m this. Don’t object to put on a white sari havin 
no border. I shall try to go there early. 

_From Gujarati] 

Mahadei'bhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


249. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 

[On the Train to Bombay^ 

April 23, 19ft 

CHI. MAGANLAL, 

I hear from Ba that Santok and you have been arguing at 
each other and that you looked sad. I don’t wish this ever tc 
happen to you. Be patient in taking Santok with you. Impa¬ 
tience shows absence of love. It is enough if we refuse to help the 
other party^ in doing wTong, Your worrying is consuming you and 
it bars your progress. You should now come out of this state oi 
mind. 

x\li impressions of sense, O son of Kunti, 

Are hot or cold, give pleasure or pain; 

They but come and pass, ever fleeting. 

Bear them unmoved, O Bharata.^ 

Think on this verse and let it sink into your soul. It is a 
very powerful one and it has brought, to me at any rate, peace in 
moments of grea^t anxiety. Use Santok’s services in [settling] the 
family quarrels of Bhupatrai,- They can and must be brought to 
an end. 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G. W. 5983. Courtesy: 
Radhabehn Choudhri: also Mahadevhhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


^ Bhagamd Gita, II, 14 

^ The sentence can also be read to mean: *^The family quarrels oi 
Bhupatrai wiU engulf Santok also.” 



£L 


I ^v^'ish to add someiliina’ to wliat tiie Cnairman das told too 
ot the steos T'hich have been taken to secure relief from the 


vjovernmeni. 


nis srruff^Ie was not started bv 


TZ 


OUtiiiu. 

lere is no 


X 


DOuv insngaten the iviiecia puDiic to launcn it. itiere is no poiiricai 
motive behind it. It did not originate with the Home Rulers or 
with any barristers or lawwers as some people allege. I stand here 

to vouch for this. It was started bv the tillers themselves. After 

* 

the Political Conference at Godhra^ some agriculturists in Kheda 
decided to request the Government for relief in vieiv of the ex- 

thev ivere 


cessive rains. 


vTote to me, 


niorming me t 


legaihr entitled to relief and asking me whether I tvould help. 
You will thus see that this struggle did not originate wdth outside 
agitators, though it is true that it attracted the attention it did 
because of outside help. The support of our Chairman and the 
Hon'ble Gokuldasbhai- made the people coniident of success. 
Some distinguished members of the Gujarat Sabha also made in¬ 
quiries and convinced themselves that the crops had failed and that 
relief was called for. Their testimony was sufficient to justify the 
peonieh stand; even so, everything possible wms done to convince 
the officers. I testify to this. 

Sawagraha is not a w-ay of fighting to which one can resort 


unless one has a real mievance. It requires more heroism than 

07 jL 

does fighting a b: 


. The soldier has weapons in his hand; his aim 


is to strike the enemy. The sawamahi, o 


xx t. 


contrainq 


suffering himself. Surely, this is not for the weak and the 
dent. Such a one would not be equal to the suffering. The 
the suffering a sawmgrahi goes through, the purer he becomes. As 
gold is tested in fire, so also does a satyagrahi have to go through 
a fieiy’ ordeal. His only weapon is uncompromising insistence on 
truth. A true safyagrahi fears nothing and holds fast to truth as 
he fi2:hts. 


^ The meeting was held at Shantarani Ghawl, Kandevadi, to acquaint 
the citizens wiih the situation in Kheda and to express sympathy with the 
satyagraha struggle there. Vithalbhai J. Patel presided. The proceedings 
were mostly in Gujarati and Marathi, A report appeared also in 'The Bombay 
Gkronide, 24-4-1918. 

“ Gokuidas Parekh 

XI\h24 
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Not men only, but women also have joined this strug, 
Wonderful scenes are witnessed at the village meetings. The wor 
declare that even if the Government seize their buffaloes, att 
their jewellery or confiscate their lands, the men must honour t] 
pledge. This is a grand struggle, which has fired one and 
Its fragrance is spreading everywhere. It is beyond my powe 
describe the people of Kheda. They have it in them to help 
Government in meeting the present danger. The Patidar els 
to be a Kshatriya. 

The Government Press Note describes Kheda as a prospe: 
district, and in a sense this is quite true. As they say, '‘Broac 
Broach, though in ruins’b When I look at people’s building 
am reminded of the greatness w^hich was theirs. By t 
patience and diligence, by self-exertion, they have turned 
land of Kheda into a beautiful garden. Tears fill my ( 
though, when I look at their houses. They .say they have 
money, else their fields would have been a still more plea 
sight. 

The Government even now refuses the relief which it o 
to have granted to such a brave people at a time of natural < 
mity. The reason for their lack-lustre eyes is that they have 
to go through such calamities time and again. Brothers and si 
who are present at this meeting 1 Go to Kheda district, inspect 
big earthen jars in which they store grain to see if there is 
look for crops in their fields. If they have nothing with them, 
are they to do? You can imagine from this how wretched 
condition must have been. This is our plight, they said. If 
could pay the year’s land revenue next year, they would ss 
year’s interest. But saving them interest is not the idea behinc 
struggle. Any wealthy magnate of Bombay could easily have 
them the amount, but that would not have ended their suff( 
The Government would have assumed from this that every 
they could raise money on interest and pay up. b 

In this struggle I wish to establish the principle tha 
Government cannot decide on collection of land revenue wi 
consulting the people. Merely saying that the Land Re^ 
Code is bad will not bring us relief. There is only one way tc 
ourselves from our suffering, and that is, by suffering voluni 
to end our miseries once for all. Mr. Pratt, the Commissioi 
plain about this matter and says that, if he suspended the c 
tion of land revenue this year, people all over the country ^ 
think that they could stand up against the Government ev< 
such matters. 
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This is an auspicious time for learning self-suffering, \\ e 
donh get an opportimiuv like this evert" day. The people have 
exercised self-restraint on this occasion as was but proper that they 
should. The people have transformed [this sirugglcj into a holy 
war. They declare that thev will surfer voluntarily so that their 
suffering mav end. , . , 

hiv experience in Kheda and Champaran teaches me this one 
lesson, that, if the leaders move among the people, live with them, 
ear and drink with them, a momentous change will come about m 
two years, hiake a deep study of this struggle; understand the 
worth cf the peonle of ELheda; give all help vou can bv tvay of 
sympathy and verbal support. We shall not be arrogant in seek¬ 
ing iustice. \\ e seek it bv awakening the Government to a sense 


of truth. The people will keep on fighting till they have secured 


lusticc 


f 

jp - 


From Gujarati] 


.\ ■f’fr fH'' 








St. Stephen's College^ 


AUDE HILL 


DEAR SIR 

i I ^ 

the honour of semfing on any of the Committees that will be ap 


5 

it was not without considerable pain that I had to decline 


nointe^' 


tion“t 


d at the eventfoi Conference- or speaking to the main resolu- 


♦ 

I feel that the Conference will be largely abortive with the most 
Doweifui leaders excluded from it. The absence of Mr. Tilak, 


^ Wlien Gandhiji had finished his address, Tilak moved a resolution 
of s’VTG.paihv for ihe Kheda cultivators, demanctiiig of Government either 
revenue suspension lor a year or the iiistitution of an impartial inc]_iiiry into 
their ^ievances. B. G. Homiman later moved a resolution condemning "the 
attitude taken by Com m issioner Pratt in a speech on April 12. 

- This was the War Conference convened by Lord Chelmsford. 

^ The resolution read as follows: “That this Conference authorizes and re¬ 
quests His Excellency the Viceroy to convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor 
an expression of India’s dutiful and loyal response to his gracious message, and 
assurance of her determination to continue to do her duty to her utmost capa¬ 
city in the great crisis through which the Empire is passing.” 
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Mrs. Besant and Ali Brothers from the Conference deprives it « 
anv real weishtd I mnst confess that not one of us who were present ; 
todav’s meeting has the influence of these leaders with the masse 
Refusal to have them at the Conference shows that there is no re; 
desire to change the attitude hitherto adopted by those who ai 
holding the reins of Government. And without any real alteratic 
in the spirit ali your concessions will lose their grace and force ar 
will fail to evoke genuine loyalty from the masses. If I understan 
the purpose of the Conference aright, you wish to work upon tl 
masses. How to evoke in the Indian the loyalty of the Englishma 
is the question before the Indian leaders. I submit that it is in 
possible to do so unless you are prepared to trust the trusted leade 
of the people and to do ail that such trust means. So far as A 
Brothers are concerned there is no proof of their guilt before tl 
public and they have emphatically repudiated the charge 
having corresponded with the enemy. Most Mahomedans thii 
what the Brothers think on the situation. 

I feel that for other reasons also I could not effectively serve c 
die Conference. I have just read the Home Mail papers. Th^ 
deal with the secret Treaties. The revelations make painful readin 
I do not know that I could call the Allies’ cause to be any long 
just if tliese treaties are truly reported. I do not know what effe 
the news will produce on the Mahomedans of India. The Cover 
ment will best serve the Empire if they w'ere boldly to adivse E 
Jvlajesty’s Government to recede from the false and immoral positic 
they placed themselves in by these treaties. No one will be mo 
glad than I would be to find that my reading of the papers 
totally incorrect.- 


^ Tilak had not been invited; but. after an interview with the Viceroy 
April 27, Gandhiji wired asking Tilak to attend the Conference. This 
declined to do as Government would not rescind the externment ore 
issued against him. Annie Besant, too, had received no invitation, while the , 
Brothel'S were still in internment. 

- Some light is thrown on the background to these observations of Gand 
ji in Charles Freer Andrews, p. 132. Gandhiji had asked Andrews to join h 
on his way to the War Conference. “In the train on his way there Andre 
read in the English J^ew Statesman an account of the predatory ‘secret treati 
unearthed by revolutionaries from the Russian Foreign Office; Great Brit; 
w’as a signatory of these treaties, notwithstanding her pubKc declarations of ’ 
disinterestedness of her fight for freedom. Andrews thrust the papers bef 
Gandhi. ‘How can you take part in a war conference while this sort of doul 
dealing is going on?’ he demanded.” This was another reason why Gandj 
had initially refused to attend the Conference. Lord Chelmsford, howev 
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There will be no domestic peace in India so long as local 
oScials administer affairs as they have been doing in Kaiia. I 
am sure the \'iceroy does not wish that the people should not resist 
injustice and tyTanny. I do hope that the contemplated spoLation 
in Kaira will be stopped at once and the just demand of the 

Kaira people will be complied with, 

I would like to warn the Government against accepting or 
initiating conscription. I hope it will never flourish on the Indian 
soil. But, in anv case, it oug;ht not to be introduced until all volun- 
tarv efforts have been honestly made and failed. lou wiii aamit 
that the leaders have with remarkable self-restraint hushed all the 
tales of the forcible recruitment that is reported to have gone 
on hitherto. I venture to think that the danger point has been 


reached. 

Lastly a thorough education in Home Rule has now so widely 
penetrated the masses that nothing short of very substantial evi¬ 
dence of the near advent of Home Rule will secure the real co-opera¬ 
tion of the people. 

You will now understand and perhaps appreciate my reluc¬ 
tance to speak or to serve on the committees. I can best demon¬ 
strate my good wishes bv abstaining from the Conference, 

Will you please place this letter before the Viceroy at the 
earliest possible opportunity? 

From the manuscript of Vlahadev Desai*s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


252. LETTER TO 7. L. MAEFEY 


St. Stephen’s College, 

Delhi, 
April 27, 1918 


DEAR MR, MAFFEY, 

I duiv received vour wire as also vour note of the 19th instant 

‘jf' « ^ 


1 wmicji i mans: you, 

dopment which the situation has since undergone 
renders the discharge of the [Ali] Brothers more than ever imp era- 


in the course of an interview, repudiated the report about the treaties as having 
emanated from interested quarters and expressed his disbelief that the British 
Cabinet would enter into a treaty to cede Constantinople to Russia. It was on 
the basis ol tliis clarification that Garidhiji finally agreed to participate in the 
Conference. 
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tive. After considerable hesitation and much deep thought, I ha^ 
come to the conclusion thai I cannot take part in the Gonferem 
and serve the cause for which it has been called. Iviv reasons a 
set forth in my letter to Sir Claude copy of which I beg 

enclose herewith. I do not know w'hether His Excellency won 
still like to see me about the Brothers. I am in Delhi up to t] 
29th, but can naturally prolong my stay if necessary. 

Totirs sincerely, 

M. K. Gand 

N.A.L: Home, War ;'Deposif.: October 1918, No. 26 


253. LETTER TO J, L. MAFFET 


April 27^ 19 

r 

DEAR MR. MAFFEY, 

In fear and trembling I have decided as a matter of duty 
join the Conference. After the interview with His Excellency- a 
subsequently with you, I feel I could not do otherwise.^ 

Tours sincerely 

M. K. Gani 

N.AJ.: Home, War (Deposit): October 1918, No. 26 


^ ViiL the preceding item, 

- This took place on April 27. 

^ Gandhiji received the next day the following message from IMafFey: 
Viceroy does not believe in your Tear and tremblingh Nor do I! 
Excellency is very glad indeed to hear that you will join the Conference 
have written lo Sir Claude Hill to inform him that you will join the Iv1 
Power Committee which meets at 11 a.m.” 

Earlier Gandhiji had received, according to Mahadev Desai’s Diary, Vol. 
the following message from the Viceroy: “Please assure all your frie 
that I have already done what I possibly could do. The Scheme submi 
will not be exactly the Congress-League Scheme, but will substantially be 
it. I hope tomorrow there will be no bargaining, no huckstering therefore, 
whole world—especially all in England—will be watching with anxious 
what happens tomorrow, everybody^ eyes are fixed on tomorrow and I do f 
there will be no huckstering.” 





3EAR MR. MAEFEE', 

I would like you please to secure for me His Exceliencv s per¬ 
mission to deliver my speech at the Conference tocia^' m Urdu 
I intended to send a translation of it, but I think that I stiai 
speak most effectively by merely speaking the words necessary- to 
support the resolution in question. The answer to my request 

vou will perhp-ps Fend per \Ir. Andrews. 

rill voumlease tell me how long you are going to stay in 


..mi 

.jlII . 


Tours sincerely^ 

K - Gandhi 


X.A.L: Home. War 'Deposit;: October 


No. 26 



I consider mvself honoured to find my name among the 
supporters of this resolution. I realize fully its meaning and I 
tender mi" support to it with all my heart.^ 

From a photostat of the original in Gandhiji’s hand: G. N. 2225 


i To this Gandhiji received the next day the following reply from MafFey: 
now iiiid that in this momingF rush I did not read the end part of your 
letter and onlv dealt with the first question—your speech. If I may deal with 
that, mav I say that I know’ the Viceroy felt very much touched by your pre¬ 
sence, bv the simple words you said and the way you said them. I am so 
glad that you see scope for definite work ahead. It is all wanted and you will 
not regret it. Standing out for rights is not always the best way of getting them. 
If you can believe in us, fight for us and don't be impatient with us. We 
leave tonight, but if at any time I can be of service let me know.” 

- This has been extracted from -'Letter to G. A. Natesan’", 12-5-1918. 

- Gandhiji has referred to his speech in the Man-Power Committee in his 
autobiographv as folIow’s: ‘‘So I attended the Conference. The Viceroy was very 
keen on my supporting the resolution about recruiting. I asked for permission 



256*. LETTER TO J. L, MAFFEY 


De] 

April 29, 1 

DEAR MR. MAFFEY, 

It was kind of you in spite of your overwhelming work to 
read my letter and find time to answer it.^ 

Pray convey my thanks to His Excellency for his kindly se 
ments. 

I am preparing two letters- for you which will follow yoi 
Simla. I hardly think I shall be ready before you leave. ( 
of them will contain definite suggestions in w^hich you may use 
services and the other will simply complete my view on the si’ 
tion. 

Jviy trust in you is not to be easily shaken. I entirely end 
what you say about rights. But I have no business to inflict a ] 
letter on you. 

I always feel that I am committing a sin when I writ< 

you. 

Touts sincere 

M. K, Ga^ 

N.A.I.: Homej War, Political: October 1918, No. 27 


to speak in Hindi—Hindustani. The Viceroy acceded to my request, but su 
ted that I should speak also in English. I had no speech to make. I spok 
one sentence to this effect, ‘With a full sense of my responsibility, I b 
support the resolution.* Vide An Autobiography, Part V, Gh. XXVIL 
^ Vide footnote to “Letter to J. L. Maffey”, 28-4-1918. 

^ Vide “Letter to Viceroy*’, 29-4-1918, and “Letter to J. L. Ma 
30-4-1918, 



DelhIj 


29. 1918^ 


SIR, 

As von are aware, after careful consideration, I felt constrained 
to convev to Your Excellencv that I could not attend the Conference 
for reasons stated in my letter- of the 26t]i instant. But after the 
interview you tvere good enough to grant me, I persuaded myself 
to join itj —^if for no oiiier cause^ then certainly out of my great 
regard for vourself. 

One of my reasons for abstention,—and perhaps the strongest, 
—was that Air. Tilak, Airs. Besant, and the brothers Ali, whom I 
regard as among the most powerful leaders of public opinion, were 
not invited to the 


nierence. 


sti 






ej 


It was a 


grave 

o 


blunder not to have asked them, and I respectfully suggest that the 
blunder might be nartiallv renaired if these leaders were invited 
to assist the Government bv gi\dng it the benefit of their ad\dce 
at the Provincial Conferences which, I understand, are to follow. 
I venture to submit that no Government can afford to disregard 
leaders who represent large masses of the people, as these do, even 
though they may hold views fundamentally different. At the same 
time, it gives me pleasure to be able to say that the views of all 
parties were permitted to be freely expressed at the Committees 
of the Conference. For my owm part, I purposely refrained from 
stating my views, either at the Committee—on which I had the 
honour of serving—or at the Conference itself. I felt that I could 
best serve the objects of the Conference by simply tendering my 
support to the resolutions submitted to it,—and this I have done 
without any reservation. I hope to translate the spoken word into 
action as early as the Government can see its way to accept my 
offer, which I am submitting simultaneously herewith in a separate 
letter. I recognize that, in the hour of its danger, we must give, 
—as we have decided to give—ungrudging and unequivocal support 
to the Empire, of which we aspire, in the near future, to be part- 


- Though drafted on this date, it appears to have been sent to the Viceroy 
at Simla only the following day, with a covering note addressed to J. L. 
hlaffey: vide the following item. 

" Vide “Letter to Sir Claude Hill’A 26-4-1918, 
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ners in the same sense as the Dominions overseas. But it is 
simple truth that our response is due to the expectation that 
goal will be reached all the more speedily on that account—e 
as the performance of a duty automatically confers a corresponc 
right. The people are entitled to believe that the imminent refo 
alluded to in your speech will embody the main^ general princi 
of the Congress-League Scheme^ and I am sure that it is this f: 
which has enabled many members of the Conference to tendei 
the Government their whole-hearted co-operation. 

If I could make my countrymen retrace their steps, I wc 
make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions, and not whis 
^"Home Rule” or “Responsible Government” during the pe 
ency of the war. I would make India offer all her able-boc 
sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its critical moment; and I ki 
that India by this very act would become the most favoured pan 
in the Empire and racial distinctions would become a thing of 
past. But practically the whole of educated India has deci 
to take a less effective course, and it is no longer possible 
say that educated India does not exercise any influence on 
masses. I have been coming into most intimate touch with 
ryots ever since my return from South Africa to India, an 
wish to assure you that the desire for Home Rule has widely P< 
trated them. I was present at the sessions of the last Congi 
and I was party to the resolution that full Responsible Governn 
should be granted to British India within a period to be f 
definitely by a Parliamentary Statute. I admit that it is a I 
step to take, but I feel sure that nothing less than a definite vi 
of Home Rule—to be realized in the shortest possible time— 
satisfy the Indian people. I know that there are many in Ii 
who consider no sacrifice too great in order to achieve the t 
and they are wakeful enough to realize that they must be equ 
prepared to sacrifice themselves for the Empire in which they 1 
and desire to reach their final status. It follows, then, that we 
but accelerate our journey towards the goal by silently 
simply devoting ourselves, heart and soul, to the work of delive 
the Empire from the threatening danger. It will be natf 
suicide not to recognize this elementary truth. We must perc 
that, if we serve to save the Empire, we have in that very 
secured Home Rule. 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should give to 
Empire every available man for its defence, I fear that I cai 
say the same thing about financial assistance. My intimate ir 
course with the ryots convinces me that India has already don 



LETTER TO VICEROY 


to tne ImDenai 


uer bevond Iier caoa 


jL It 


1 RECVE liTEt, in 


making this statement, I am voicing the opinion of the vast majority 
of mv conatr\'men. 

<t’ * 

The Conference means for me, and I believe for many of us, 
a definite step in the consecration of oiir lives to the common 
cause. But ours is a peculiar position. We are today outside the 
partnership. Ours is a consecration based on the hope of a 
better future. I should be untrue to vou and to mv countrv tf 


I did not cleariv and unequivocaliv tell vou what that h 


no not bargain lor ns luiniment. isut vou 
appointment of the hope means disillusion 


TIT TjOi t’’ 


re IS one tiling i may not oiiiit. i ou nave appeaiea 


to siniv aomestic ninerences. if the auneal involves the toleration 
of rynanny and wrongdoing on me part of officials, I am potverless 
to respond. I shall resist organized Tyranny to the uttermost. The 
anpeai must be to the officials that they do not ill-ireat a single soul, 
and that they consult and respect popular opinion as never be¬ 
fore. In Champaran, by resisting an age-long Tyranny, I have 
shmvn the ultimate sovereignP' of British iustice. In Kaira. a 
population that was cursing the Government now feels that P, 
and not the Government, is the potvxr when it is prepared to suffer 
for the truth it represents. It is, therefore, losing its bitterness 
and is saving to itself that the Government must be a Government 
for the people, for it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience 
where injustice is felt. Thus, Champ aran and Kaira affairs are 
my direct, definite, and special contribution to the war. Ask me 
to susDend mv activities in that direction, and vou ask me to sus- 
pend my life. If I could popularize the use of soul-force, which is 
but another name for iove-force, in the place of brute force, I 
know that I could present you with an India that could defy the 
whole world to do its worst. In season and out of season, therefore, 
I shall discioline mvself to exoress in mv life this eternai law of 

^ jL ^ 

suffering and present it for acceptance to those -who care. And if 
I take part in any other activity, the motive is to show the matchless 
sunerioriw of that law. 


toleration 


stio^-vn me uiii 


mv 


hastiy, 1 wouia like you to ask liis Majesty^ s Ministers to give 
definite assurances about Mahomedan States. I am sure you know 
that every Mahomedan is deeply interested in them. As a Hindu, 
I cannot be indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be our 
sorrows. In the most scrupulous regard for the right of these 
States, and for the Muslim sentiment as to places of worship, and 
in your just and timely treatment of the Indian claim to Home 
Rufy, lies the safety of the Empire, 
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I write this, because I love the English Nation, and I wish 
evoke in every Indian the loyalty of the Englishman. 

I remain, 

Tour Excellency's faithful serva 


N.A.I.: Home, War (Deposit): October 1918, No. 26 

258. LETTER TO J. L. MAFFET 


Nadia 
April 30, 191 

DEAR MR. MAFFEY, 

In pursuance of my declaration at the Conference yesterda 
I wish respectfully to state that I place my services at the disposal 
the authorities to be utilized by them in any manner they choos 
save that I personally will not kill or injure anybody, friend or foe. 

But it w’ould be better perhaps if I were to state how, in n 
opinion, my services may be best used. 

In the first place, it is necessary in order to make my wo 
effective that I should receive permission to go to Chindwara ai 
see the brothers All. I would like to confer with them and asce 
tain from them their advice as to the objects of the Gonferenc 
I have little doubt that they will approve of co-operation. If t] 
Government would accept the request originally made by me, th' 
W'Ould instantaneously soothe both Hindus and Mahomedans 1 
releasing the brothers, if only as a war measure, in order to a 
vance the objects of the Conference. I shall be content for ti 
time being with the permission to see them. I merely state th 
their release would, from the war standpoint, be a more effecti 
act. Of course I shall reserve to myself the right to press f 
their release in any case. 

Further I desire relief regarding the Kaira trouble. Rel 
will entirely disengage me from that preoccupation which I m, 
not entirely set aside. It wdll also enable me to fall back for w 
purposes upon my co-workers in Kaira and it may enable me 
get recruits from the district. The problem there is extreme 
simple. I have suggested that the revenue—now probably h 
than four lakhs of rupees—be suspended this year, with the provi 
that those who can will be put upon their honour and expect 

^ The letter appears to have been drafted on April 29 but actually s( 
Oil this date, 
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to pay revenue voluntarily. I have already oiiered myself to see 
that the well-to-do cultivators uav the revenue. If this offer is 

A. ^ 


not acceptable, I have suggested an impartial committee to inquire 
into the differences between the authorities and the cultivators. I 
suggest that action in this matter be taken as a war measure. This 
wdil obviate the fear of the relief being regarded as a precedent. 

Pray understand that my offer is not conditional upon relief 
in either case. I merely ask for relief in the rvo cases in further¬ 
ance of the common object. 

As for mv work, I tvould like, for the time being, to travel 
about the country and place before the people the desirability of 


offering their services and ascertain the possibilities of success. 

o — 

I would, if I am to do this, like detailed information as to the 
areas in which, in the opinion ol the experts, work should be 
done and some instructions as to the nature of it and any 


further information that they may consider I should possess. 

If it is desired that I should personally wait on any of the offi¬ 
cials or meet you, I would be prepared to come up to Simla. 
You mav give me as short a notice as you like after the 4th of 
hlav. Mv address %vould be Nadiad. 

y * 

I suppose I must give you something of my past record. I was 
in charge of the Indian Ambulance Corps consisting of 1,100 men 


Spionkop and Vaalkranzd I was specially mentioned in General 
Buiier’s despatches.- I was in charge of a similar corps^ of 90 Indians 
at the time of the Zulu Campaign in 1906, and I was specially 
thanked by the then Government of Natal. Lastly, I raised the 
Ambulance Corps in London consisting of nearly 100 students on 
the outbreak of the nresent war, and I returned to India in 1915 
only because I was suffering from a bad attack of pleurisy brought 
about while I was undergoing the necessaiy* training."^ On my 
being restored to health, I offered my servdces to Lord Hardinge, 


or France, but that I should remain in India. I 
to renewals of my offer to Provincial authorities. 


omit reference 


Tours sincerely^ 


N.A.I.: Home, War (Deposit): October 1918, No. 26 

^ Vide VoL IIL pp. 129, 137-41, 146-7, 216-7 & 219-22. 

^ Ibid, p. 181. 

^ Indian Stretcher-bearer Corps, vide \"oL V, pp. 368-74. 
4 Vide VoL XII, pp. 535-41 558. 



259, LETTER TO J. L, MAFFET 


Nadiai 

April 30, 191 

DEAR MR. MAFFEY, 

I would like you please to read the letter to the Viceroy an 
wire to me at Nadiad whether His Excellency has any reason wh 
it may not be published.^ It is intended to counteract forces ( 
darkness. I am simply besieged with inquiries as to my positioi 
The people are befogged. Dame rumour is doing all the mischi' 
she can. I want to overtake her. You will forgive me for ir 
apparent impatience. 

The other enclosure^ contains my offer. You will do with 
what you like. I would like to do something which Lord Ghelmsfoi 
would consider to be real war work. I have an idea that, if 
became your recruiting agent-in-chief, I might rain men on yo^ 
Pardon me for the impertinence. 

The Viceroy looked pale yesterday. My whole heart wei 
out to him as I watched him listening to the speeches. May Gc 
watch over and protect him and you, his faithful and devot( 
Secretary. I feel you are more than a secretary to him. 

Tours sincerel} 

M. K. Gand 

PS, The Reverend Mr. Ireland of St. Stephen’s College h 
kindly offered to deliver this letter into your hands. 

M. K. G. 

N.A.I.: Home, War (Deposit): October 1918, No. 26 


^ On May 2, Maffey telegraphed to Gandhiji: ‘‘You may publish letter 
your own discretion. No authority for doing so should be quoted.” 

^ Vids the preceding item. 
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iiL I reallv came to fanlier liie 


ect for wliicli von have overworked vours 


,0*, + 


merciv came 10 


tell vou thar the release of the Brothers Ali was calcuiaied to en- 


iL wocxd. nave Deen 




courage recruidng. If I did not believe this^ 
sinful for me to expect you 10 give me a single minute 01 }'ou 
time. 

You asked me whether I had brought the authorities a single 
recruit. I suggest to you that it was not a fair question and one 
might truly serve the Empire and yet not bring a single recruit, 
I hone vou will not resent this letter, but accent it as an 
St explanation of a visit v/hich you so hastily misunderstood. 

From the manmcriot of hlahadev Desai’s Diarv. Courtesy: Xaravan Desai 


DEAR GURUDEV 5 

hluch as I should like to keep hlr. Andrews with me a Iktie 
longer, I feel sure that he must leave for Calcutta tonight. I 
know you want his soothing presence by you whilst yon are keep¬ 
ing indifferent health. And you must have him wmile you need 
him. We are on the threshold of a mighty change in India. I 
would like all the pure forces to be physically in the country 
during the process of her new birth. If therefore you would at all 
find rest anywhere in India, I would ask you and hlr, Andrews 
to remain in the country and kindly to lend me hlr. Andrews 
now and then. His guidance at times is most precious to me. 

Air. Ambalal has asked me to sav that he will tvelcome vou 
and your company as his honoured guests in his bungalow at 


^ Gandliiji sent this letter to Tagore through. Andrews, after he heard 
that the two were to go abroad. 
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Matiieran. The season there ends about the middle of June„ 
hir. Ambalai is also prepared to secure for you accommoda¬ 
tion at Ooty if you so wish. I suggest that it would be better 
if you come and stay at Matheran for the time being and 
then decide whether you will pass the rest of the hot season 
at Goty. 

I do hope vou will soon recover from the nervous strain you 
are suffering from. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandh] 


From the original in Gandhiji^s hand: G, N. 2291 


262, LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Nadiad. 
[ApriLMay^ 1918] 


CHI. MAGANLAL, 

The letter from Limbdi is encouraging. What I advise is 
that you should, yourself, go to Limbdi and, having taught them 
the work, post someone else, if necessary. I am sure in my mind 
that you should now stir out. If you feel like it, you may leave 
Limbdi occasionally for a day or two and' go to the Ashram, 
Ultimately, we can put Mama there, if we find it necessary. Il 
won’t be possible to teach everything in a month and you will be 
able to tell them so, or explain it to them, after going there. ] 
w^ould advise you to get Shivlal to come over to us, offering him, 
even, something more by way of pay. When you go, you can see 
his father in Wadhwan and pacify him. Explain to him that the 
Ashram is not for turning everyone into good-for-nothing mendi¬ 
cants. Give him names and other particulars of persons in th( 
Ashram who are earning. If Shivlal comes over, it will b( 
easier for you to leave the place. I should like you to go ti 
Limbdi, whatever the difficulties. It will be better if you tak( 
Ba with you. She will look after your meals and will also do som< 
work among the women. Santok certainly cannot go now. Sh 
will mind the accounts and look after the girls. If you have no 
sent a spinning-wheel to Anasuyabehn by now, please do so. It i 
time we started spinning in the Ashram. This can be done onl 
after you have paid a visit to Vijapur and seen the thing fo 
yourself. Is respected Khushalbhai fit enough to join any of th 
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activities? Would he like to? 
take interest. 


Devbhablii may also be made to 
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263. LETTER TO HARILAL GAyDHI 


'On tee Train,] 

1918 


I s;ot vour letter in 

O rfi 




lAL 


■Ji 

laii 


cnte to yo 


one acts according to his nature. The true end 


Q 


a ? Everv- 
all effort in 


h one's nature: that is 


ife is to gain control over the impulses 
dharma. Your faults will be forgotten if you make this effort. 
Since you are emphatic that you did nor commit me theft, I may 
believe vou but the world will not. Bear the vrorld's censure and be 

j 

more caieRil in future. You should give up your notion of what the 


WOl'iC 


U- —* 

means. Your world is vour emplover. Have no fear if vou 
au'e tried in a court of law. If you take my advice, do not engage 
a larwer. Explain evemuhin^ to the advocate on the other side. 

You had in vour hand a diamond which vou have thrown 
awav. thanks to vour rash and impatient nature. You are no 
child. Xot a little have you tasted of the good things of life. If 


v'OU 


re had enough of that, turn back 


vou are speaking the t: 




71' 


Don't lose heart. If 
lose vour faith in it. There is 


no God but Tr 


Li-Lll 


One's virtues are no dead matter but are all 


so lar. 


ife. It is a thoughtless and self-willed life vou nave 
should like vou to brinT wisdom and discipline into it. 

As things happened, I have done something very big in Delhi.^ 
You will find some account of it in the papers. I have no time 
to write about it. Mahadev will find some time to do so. 
was an eyewitness to it all. He has taken your place, but 
wish that it had been you refuses still to die. I would have 
broken-hearted if I had no other sons. Even now, if you wish to 
be an understanding son tvithout displacing anyone who has 
made himself such to me, your place is assured. 

Blessings from 


Mahadeihhaini Diary, VoL IV 

^ The reference is obviously to his part in the War Conference. 


XIV-25 



264, FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO K 6, SRIMVASA 

SASTRI 


[Bomb^ 
May 3, 191 

Your “No” had a real value to me. The “Ayes” had 
value at all.^ 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Nara'; 

Desai 


265, SPEECH AT ANTYAJ CONFERENCE, BIJAPURA 

May 5, 19 

Before moving the resolution extending support to the Gongress-Leai 
Scheme and recommending to the Government to recognize the place of Antya 
Gandhiji asked twice: 

How many Antyajas are present at this meeting? 

Finding that there was none, he said^ in Hindi: 

Why are we wasting our time here^, then, keeping awake 
this hour of twelve? We are like the parrot endlessly repeat] 
Narayana^ Narayana. I would advise Bhai Shinde^ to give up cj 
ing such conferences and to engage himself in some solid wo 
We can purge ourselves of the sin of untouchability only thror 
purity of heart. Genuine feeling alone will ensure results, not 2 
unnatural efforts. We pass resolution after resolution for the 
moval of untouchability, but the result has been nil. To prev 
the unanimous passage of the resolution, one gentleman argi 
that the Conference will serve no practical purpose. I say the sa 
thing. 


^ At a Bombay meeting, Sastri raised a point of order against movir 
resolution on the Kheda Satyagraha on the ground that seven days’ nc 
of the resolution had not been given. Gandhiji offered, in that case, to w 
draw the resolution. All except Sastri said they did not want this to be d( 
Sastri regretted he could not agree to the resolution. It was dropped. 

2 This was the second Depressed Glasses Mission Conference. B. S. Ka 


3 V. R. Shinde 
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'hen I read out the resolution recommending accentance of 
the Congress-League Scheme. I had hoped that it would be sup¬ 
ported by a member of the Antjaj comimuniug but there is none 
here at all. ’What is then the point of passing it? What vreight 
will it carry with Mr. Montagu? I cannot move it. This Con¬ 
ference has no right to pass such a resolution and. therefore, we 
cannot bring it up here. It would be enough if we gave up be¬ 
having unnaturally and took to siraiahtforward tvavs. We don't 
serve the raniashram. The Brahmin has given up his dharma. the 

o what is no part 

T are not fit for swnraj. 

they who demand swmraj do for the Aniyajasl 
Our friends like Lord Sydenham are bound to put this question 
to uSj and in reply wx shall have to hang our heads in shame. He 
who demands swaraj must give swaraj to others. It is a principle 
in law that he who seeks justice should render it to others. I 
wmuld ask you to give up all this play-acting and in ail sincerity 
of heart offer prayers at this midnight hour so that our sinfulness, 
our hardness of heart, mav disannear. 


Kshairiva and the Vaisva theirs, and tve clinu 


of our religion 


IFrom 


I arati] 


-ilahaderjbhaini Diary^ 


'oL 


ddC REPLY TO 


"^ERNMEXT PRESS XO TE OX FREDA 


AD. 




d, 1918 

The Government Press Note- on the Kaira trouble is remarkable 
he sins both of omission and commission. As to the para¬ 
graph devoted to hlessrs Parikh and Patel's investigations, I wish 
onlv to sav that, at the interview’ with His Excellencv the Governor, 
the Commissioner challenged the accuracy of their statements. I 
immediately suggested the appointment of a committee of inquiry. 
Surely, it w'as the most proper thing that the Government could 
have done, and the whole of the unseemly executions, the removal 
of the cultivators’ milch cattle and their ornaments, the confiscation 

have been avoided. Instead, as the Press Note says. 


^ A brief summary of the statement appeared earlier in jHew India on 

6 . 

^ This was issued on April 24. 
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they posted a Collector “of long experience”. What could he d( 
The best of officials have to move in a vicious circle. They ha 
to carry out the traditions of a service which has made of presti 
a fetish and which considers itself to be almost infallible, and rare 
admits its mistakes. 

With reference to the investigation by Mr. Devdhar and 1 
co-workers, the Press Note leaves on the reader the impression th 
the Commissioner had responded to their suggestions. At f 
interview at which I was present, he challenged the repoit th 
had submitted to him and said distinctly that, whatever relief : 
granted would not be granted because of the report, which, 
said in substance, was not true in so far as it contained any n( 
things, and v\"as not new in so far as it contained any true stai 
merits. 

I cannot weary the public with the tragedy in the Mai 
Taluqa. In certain villages of the Taluqa which are affected 
the irrigation canals, they have a double grievance : (1) the on 
nary failure of crops by reason of the excessive rainfall, and ( 
the total destruction of crops by reason of overflooding. In t 
second case, they are entitled to full remission. So far as I 2 
aware, in many cases it has not been granted. 

It is not correct to say that the Servants of India Soci( 
stopped investigation in the Thasra Taluqa because there was 
case for inquiry, but because they deemed it unnecessary, so th 
report says, as I had decided to inquire into the crops of aim 
every village. 

The Press Note is less than fair in calling my method of 
quiry “Utopian"’. I do adhere to my contention that, if 1 
cultivators" statements may be relied upon, my method cam 
but yield absolutely reliable results. Who should know bet 
than the cultivator himself the yield of his crops ? I refuse to 1 
lieve that lakhs of men could conspire to tell an untruth wl 
there was no great gain in view and suffering a certainty. It 
impossible for thousands of men to learn by heart figures as to ■ 
yield—actual and probable —of even ten crops so that the total 
each case would give less than a four-anna crop. I contend tl 
my method contains automatic safeguards against deceptf 
Moreover, I had challenged the oflScial annawari alike of kharif a 
rabi crops. When I did so, the rabi crops were still standing, 
had, therefore, suggested that they could cut the rabi crops a 
test the yield and thus find the true annawari, I had suggested t 
specially of Vadthal. My argument was that if the cultivate 
annawari of such rabi crops was found to be correct and the offici: 
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wrongj It was not improper to inier mat tiie cultivators valuations 


simn- 


e reason is odvp 


regarding tlie khanf crops were also right, hiv oiter was not ac¬ 
cepted. I may add that I had asked to be allowed to be present 
when the Collector visited Vadthai "A'liicli was taken as a test 
village. This request was also not accepted. 

The Note is misleading inasmuch as it states that, in arriving 
at my annaivari. I have not taken into account the rabi crops or the 
cotton crop. I have taken these crops into account. I have simp¬ 
ly questioned the logic of the ofScial system. The reason is obvious. 
If out of a population of one thousand men, oniv two hundred 
men grew rabi crops, it would be highly unjust to the eight 
hundred men to force un their annazi'ari if wdihout the rabi crops 
their crops showed only four annas or under. 

I am surprised at the gross inaccuracies in the paragraph 
devoted to the crops in Limbasi. In the first instance, I was not 
present when the official inquiry was made, and in the second 
instance the wheat, which is valued at Bn. 13T45, included wheat 
also from two neighbouring villages, so that out of the crops 
estimated at Rs. 13,445 three assessments had to be paid. And 
what are Rs. 13,445 in a population of eighteen hundred men? 
For the matter of that, I am prepared to admit that the Limbasi 
people had a rice crop which too gave them as many rupees. At 
the rate of forty rupees per head per year to feed a man, the 
Limbasi people ivould require Rs. 72,000 for their food alone. It 
may interest the public to know that, according to the official 
amazeariy the Limbasi wheat alone should have been worth Rs. 
83,021. This figure has been supplied to me by the Collector, 
To demonstrate the recklessness with which the Press Note has 


been prepared, I may add that if the Limbasi people are to be 
believed, the whole of the wheat crop ivas on the threshing floor. 
According to their statements, nearly one-third w'as foreign wheat. 
The Limbasi wheat, therefore, would be under Rs. 9,000. The 
official amiawari is ten annas. Now, according to the actual ydeld, 
the wheat amiazeari of Limbasi was eleven annas as against the 
official ten annas. Moreover, a maund of wheat oer biaha is re- 
quired as seed and the Limbasi cultivators had 3,000 (Rs. 3 per 
maund equals Rs. 9,000) maunds of wheat on 1965 bigkas: i.e., 
the wheat crop wms a trifle over the seed. Lastly, whilst the crop 
ivas under distraint, I had offered to the Collector to go over to 
Limbasi myself and to have it weighed so that there might be no 
question of the accuracy or otherwise of the cultivators' statement. 
But the Collector did not accept my offer. Therefore, I hold that 
cultivators’ figures must be accepted as true. 
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Merely to show how hopelessly misleading the Press Note is, 

I may state that the Gujarat Sabha did not pass a resolution ad¬ 
vising passive resistance. Not that it would have shirked it, but 
I felt myself that passive resistance should not be the subject of a 
resolution in a Sabha whose constitution was governed by the rule 
of majority, and so the Gujarat Sabha resolution left it open to 
individual members to follow their own bent of mind. It is true 
that most of the active members of the Sabha are engaged in the 
Kaira trouble. 

I must repudiate totally the insinuation that I dissuaded pay¬ 
ment by people who wished to pay. The figures given in the 
Press Note showing the collection in the different talukas, if they 
prove anything, prove that the hand of the law has hit them hard 
and that the fears of the ravanias and the talatis have proved too 
strong for them. When after confiscation and sales under execu¬ 
tion the Government show a clean bill and no arrears, will they 
contend that there was no case for relief or inquiry? 

I admit that the suspension is granted as a matter of grace 
and not as a matter of right enforceable by law, but the concession 
is not based on caprice, but is regulated by properly defined rules, 
and the Government do not contend that if the crops had been 
under four annas, they could have withheld suspensions. The sole 
point throughout has been the difference as to annawari. If it is 
true that, in granting concessions, the Government take into ac¬ 
count also other circumstances, e.g., in the words of the Press Note, 
^hhe general economic situation’’, suspension is doubly necessary 
this year because of the plague and high prices. The Collector told 
me definitely that he could not take this last into account. He 
could grant suspension only under the rules which had reference 
only to crops and nothing else. 

I think I have shown enough here to warrant a committee of 
inquiry and I submit that, as a matter of principle, it would be 
worth while granting the inquiry even if one cultivator remains 
with an arrear against him, because there is nothing found to attach 
and the Government might be reluctant to sell his' lands. The 
people have challenged the accuracy of talati figures. In some 
cases there are talatis themselves ready to come forward to show 
that they were asked to put up the annawari found by them. But 
if the inquiry is now held to be unnecessary,^ why do the 

^ The Government note said: “The Government regret their inability to 
accept the pressing request which Mr. Gandhi and others are making for an inde¬ 
pendent inquiry. The agriculturists really cannot clairq to have the land 
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'ernment not grant snspension. 


esnecialiv 


more 

iS granteclj v;eil-to-Go cmrivators are 
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: c UA \ wnen, acmiire qa 
there is only a small number lefi to collect from 

daily when, if suspension - 

ready to pay. 

It is evident now that Government have surrendered the q 
tion of principle for which the Comimissioner has stood. 

The Viceroy has appealed for the sinking 
ences. Is the appeal confined only to the mi 
dais also yield to the popular will, when the popular demand is n 
immoral or unjust and thus produce contentmxnt? 

If distress means starvation, I admit that the Kaira people are 
not starving. But if sale of goods to pay assessm^ent or to buy 
grain for food be an indication of distress, there is enough of it in 


sinuina oi aom.estic differ 


or mav the off- 
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istrict. I am prepared to show mat hundreds have paid 
ir assessment either bv incurring: debts or bv selling; their trees. 


or otiier vaiuaoies. The most grievous omission in the Press 
ote, however, is that of the fact that collections are being made 
in a \dndictive spirit. The cultivators are being taught a lesson for 
their conmmacv so called. They are under threat to lose their 
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rupees. In many cases a quarter of the assessment has 
ed as a penalty. Is there not in the above narrative room ior a 
doubt that the officials may be in the wTong? 

Mew India^ 9-5-1918 



267. SPEECH AT BOMBAY PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


[Bijapur, 

May 6, I918y 

Mahatma Gandhi made a vigorous speech in support of his resolution on 
the indenture system at the second day’s sitting of the Bombay Provincial Con¬ 
ference. Mr. Gandhi moved: 

This Conference emphatically urges that nothing short of a 
complete abolition of the indenture system of recruitment of labour 
in any form will meet the evils of the system which is a form of 
slavery which socially and politically debases the labourers and is 
detrimental to the economic and moral interests of this country. 

Mr, Gandhi spoke in Hindi and giving a resume of the indenture system 
referred to the degrading effects which it had produced on our people in the 
Colonies. He also described how it had lowered India and Indians in the esti¬ 
mation of the European peoples. He condemned the Inter-Departmental Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations on this question and said in an emphatic manner 
that the system should go once for all and that no reservations whatsoever should 
be made. 

Toung India^ 8-5-1918 


268. SPEECH AT ANTYAJ CONFERENCE, BIJAPUR 

May 6, 1918 

I have committed a serious indiscretion. A friend came and 
said that I was unnecessarily creating a disturbance in Bijapur 
which is divided into two camps. I did not know the real posi¬ 
tion. I have not come to throw the apple of discord and to exacer¬ 
bate the feelings of the parties. 

Lokanianya Tilak must be here to guide you and me. I am 
but a child of three in politics. I have yet to see, to consider, and 
to learn things. I apologize for creating this disturbance. In 
common meetings one may explain his views thoroughly freely 
without being charged with the idea of creating a disturbance. 


^ The Conference, according to Bombay Secret Abstracts was held fronj 
May 5 to 8 at Bijapur. Vithalbhai Patel presided, 
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As I propose to pm mto practice the programme I have 
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Mr. Keikar has taken the most reasonable oosition and 
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269. LETlER 


MAHADEV DESAP 


[XADL-m.j 


TW 1 


m 5, 1928 
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EKAISKRI MAHADEV 


1 . never areamt mat vou ivouid so comDicteiv misunderstan 

* * 

what I said out of boundless confidence in vou. I did exnect that, 
because vou are so much attached to me, it would be something: 

•r ^ 

m lo eo to Ghamnaran. But how could 


a 


to VOU to 


you possibly imagine that, thinking you nnworthty I had found 
this indirect way of getting rid of you? I thought you were the 
only person who could come up to mm expectations and^ therefore, 
I suggested your going to Ghamparan. I believed that the work at 
Badharwa vcas not beyond the capacity of Dur^a. hlavbe I was 
wrong in mv estimate. At oresent, I shall onlv tell vou. for vour 
peace of mind, that all your guesses are WTong. It was mxV respect 
for the capacity of you both which prompted me to make the 
suggestion. I have told both Raojibhai and Devdas that I 
would be hard put to it without your help. You have made your¬ 
self indispensable to me. I meant what I wrote to Polak. You 
have not disappointed me. It is for your efficiency and your 
character that I have chosen you to help me in my political work 
and you have not disappointed me. Add to this the fact that you 


^ This was in reply to Alaliadev DesaiA letter of klay 3^ remonstrating 
against Gandb-iji’s wash that the former proceed to Ghamparan, 
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can cook khichdi^ for me, with so much love. More, when we 
meet. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 


270. LETTER TO ESTHER FAERING 

[Sabarmati,] 

May 11^ 1918 

MY dear ESTHER, 

I have your letter. I shall—we shall look forward to your 
coming to the Ashram during Xmas. The main buildings will 
then have been ready and the weather will be delightful. 

I hope you have read my letter^ to the Viceroy as also my 
letter^ in reply to Mr. Pratt’s speech. They contain in the briefest 
form my views on Government and the philosophy of life, and the 
one to the Viceroy shows in the vividest form the view I take of 
the law^ of love and suffering. Passive Resistance expresses the idea 
in the crudest form. Indeed, I dislike the phrase as a weapon of 
the weak. It totally misrepresents the law of love. Love is the 
epitome of strength. Love flows the freeliest [jzk] only when there 
is entire absence of fear. Punishments of the loved ones are hke 
balm to the soul. 

Will you not try an absolute fast for your liver? You may 
drink boiled water copiously and, if that is not enough, you may 
drink orange juice diluted with water. If you feel weak and faint, 
lie in bed, better still take a cold hip bath, i.e., sit in a tub with 
your legs and the upper part of the body out of water. It is most 
invigorating. There is nothing like fasting for liver complaints. 

Tours sincerely^ 

Bapu 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desalts Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


^ Boiled rice with pulses, vegetables, etc. 

^ Vide “Letter to Viceroy”, 29-4-1918. 

^ Vide “Letter to The Bombay Chronicle”^ 15-4-1918, 



271. LETTER 


G. -■ 



>A3ARiIAT] 
19 

ft- y 


10 


18^ 


BEAR MR. NATES AN, 


e IS my speecli.^ 

I consider myself honoured to Snd my name among 

^ ^ 'l T ■»< "X ^iv«* rrL jts. -* r-v mh. ■* ^ 


supporters oi ilus resolution. I reauze fully its meaning 
and I tender my support to it with, ail my heart. 

I had your note with the Rs. 100. You do not now need any 
reply to the note! 

Tours sinoersiyu 

K. Ganbhi 


From a photosiai of tKe original in Gandhiji’s hand: G. N. 2225 


'M. U ^ JL. ^ 


13, 1 


Mahatmaji began to address the people by saying that the result 
their struggle was a nearly complete, if not a complete, victory inasmuch as 
hlr. Pratt had not been able to execute his threats and carry out his vow. He 
dhdded vows into uvo classes, \dz., divine and detnlish. Those vows were 
divine which could not be broken and should be carried out even at the cost of 
life, and which could stand resistance. Detilish vows were those that required 
ever to be resisted. A satyagrahi made it liis business to oiler his resistance to 
such vows every time and everywhere. And \Ir. Pratt’s was such a vow, that is, 
of the devilish type. hlr. Prati had always been respected by him yhe speaker), 
and he was no bad officer, but those wffio were not bad officers sometimes com¬ 
mitted serious blunders. Mr. Pratt’s object was to punisli the agriculturists for 
their disobedience of Government’s authority, but he could not punish them as 
he chose the devilish means.The whole district was now’ fired with a spirit 
that was nev’er in the people before. They had awakened to a sense of their 


1 & 2 xhe speech was the one Gandhiji made at the Man-Power Committee 
of the War Conference on April 28, 1918. 

^ A village in Borsad taluka 

^ During the month, Government resorted increasingiy to confiscadon of 
land for realization of revenue arrears; but later, forfeiture of land was largely 
set aside and dues realized through auction of movable property. 
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rights. Maiiatmaji explained to them that in defending themselves against 
oppression by passive resistance to it, they had blessed the oppressor also, just 
as Prahlad by his passive resistance blessed his oppressive father. Had Mr. Pratt 
been allowed lo execute his threat, the whole nation would have raised a cry 
of horror, and Mr. Pratt would no doubt see some day that he was luckily 
spared that catastrophe. 

Before concluding, he said he could not omit to refer to one painful inci¬ 
dent that had been brought to his notice. He had been told that the 77iukhi in 
Dabhasi was using his evil influence to persuade people to evade the effects of 
aiiachments by^ keeping moneys easily accessible to attaching officers. It was, 
hlahatmaji said, incredible that people could be so simply deluded. It was 
nothing short of voluntary mischief on tlie people’s part, and calculated to spoil 
the whole movement. 

We will respect the officers, but we won’t assist them; we will 
give them food and shelter, but surely we will not voluntarily point 
out to them the things to be attached. He who believes that he 
can evade the effects of attachment by keeping ready things for 
being attached, has missed the whole spirit of the struggle. 

The Dabhasi incident, he repeated, had shocked him, and he hoped it 
would nowhere be repeated. One thing more he would add in conclusion. 
He had heard that revenue officers had to go without food and water from some 
places. He would like to suggest that passive resistance did not mean molesta¬ 
tion of others, but simple and pure voluntary suffering. He feelingly conclu¬ 
ded by observing that there ought not to be a single house or village which 
belonged to a satyagrahi where there was not the practice of truth in word and 
deed, where no sweet words were spoken, and where one had to go away \vithout 
food and shelter. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 16-5-1918 

273. LETTER TO HANUMANTRAO 


[Kathlal,] 

May 15, 1918 

The Hindu comments on Mr. Shastriar’s speech^ are damnable 
and I think that the best answer to them is not to notice them. 
Mr. Kasturi Ayyangar- is a man who is not to be convinced by 
any appeal to reason or sense of justice. He has his own notions 
and he sticks to them with an obstinacy I have rarely seen in 
any other man. Those who know Mr. Shastriar are not affected 

^ Delivered at the War Conference 

2 Kasturi Ranga Ayyangar, editor of The Hindti 



LETTER TO EABHOLKAR 


Q7 


bv the Hindu comments. Those for whom hir. Kastnri A^n-ani^arT 
word is gospel triith will listen to no correction. His 'Shastriar's^; 
unapproachable character and his schoiarly attainments may be 
trusted to take care of themseHes and to bear down in the end 
the obsession of his bitterest enemies. I think hir. Shastriar will 
give a good account of himself when anyone else is weighed in the 
balance and found wanting and I think he knows this and he is 
supremely happy in the consciousness of it. You and I, therefore^ 
have no cause to feel perturbed over the vagaries of hlr. Kasturi 
A\wangar or for that matter of anybody else. But all of us have 
to conspire and, if possible, compel him to look after his body 
which I hold is not beyond repair. 


xoiir: sincereijX 

K. Gaxdhi 


Prom file manuscript of yiahadev Desafs Diaim. Courtesv: Xarava: 


Desai 


9 


LETTER TO DAB HO LEAR 



have your letter. I am grateful to you for writing to me so 
frankiv. There is not a trace of “nolicv'’ in inv letter," I wTote 
what I believe to be true, every word of it. You have summed 
up my ideas perfectly. I do believe that, if we were to sacrifice 
ourselves silently in our thousands, swaraj would be ours today. If 
YOU could not see how this can be even after reading that letter 
of mine, it is hardly possible for me to explain it in this one. I 
would, therefore, request you to read that letter repeatedly and to 
cer ever\' wmrd of it till vou have understood it. 


effort will not go unrewarded. I did not write that letter in a 
hurry. I took great pains over it and wnote it in perfect sincerity 
and entirely out of my love for the countiy. I think my tapas- 
charya must be still imperfect if the letter is not clear enough or 
seems to lend itself to two interpretations. If the country under¬ 
stands my plan and carries it out, I am sure it embraces every¬ 
thing, swaraj and many other things besides. To say that we shall 
fight [in the war] after swaraj is granted seems, to me at any rate, 
to betray complete ignorance of the meaning of swaraj. I do not 
admit that, as a representative of the people, I am in duty bound to 


1 
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place before the public all the letters that I write to the Viceroy. 
Ail through my life, there have been a good many, and to my mind 
important, actions of mine in my representative capacity which 
have remained, and will ever remain, unknown. My first letter^ to 
His Excellency the Viceroy was meant for him alone. I cannot 
give publicity to the views which I expressed to him as to a 
gentleman and a friend. To publish the courteous but bitter 
language used in that letter would be inviting mischief. I have 
given publicity to such part of my conversation with him as would 
bear being made public. My second letter relates to w^hat I intend 
to do and, in comparison to the first one, is not very important. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


275. LETTER TO DR. PRANJIVAN MEHTA 

May 15, 1918 

As for the struggle in Kheda, w^hat shall I say? It is a very 
big one. No one is prepared to believe that this agitation 
can be carried on only with two or three thousand rupees by way 
of travelling and other expenses. I asked them to return the sums, 
which had been collected, about Rs. 25,000 and I find I 
have to refuse offers of money from many quarters. If I accept 
money, the struggle will lose its purity; dishonesty will creep in and 
the people will fall morally. By not accepting contributions, I have 
saved myself from all this and have been able to keep the fight 
clean. The whole of India has watched and appreciated this fight. 
It has been a matter of regret to me that Shastriar has not done 
so. He will, in course of time. He is a man of noble soul and 
I have no fears, therefore. I have no doubt whatever that the 
fight is justified. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadenbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 


^ Vids ^'Letter to Viceroy”, 29-4-1918. 
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May 16, 1918 

The plucky people of this village have shown great courage. 
The remarkable thing about these gatherings is that women attend 
them in large numbers and listen to the speeches with great 
interest. It cannot he said of the Kheda struggle that the men 
and women do not know what they are doing. 

The first duty of a satyagrahi is to ascertain whether he is on 
the side of truth in what he is about and^ if he is assured of that, 
he should fight for it even at the cost of his life. One who is 
desirous of giving up his life for the sake of truth is ever ready 
to do so, when there is occasion to fight for truth. In some 
of our fights carried on in the name of satyagraha, the reason of 
our failure lies in our not sticking to the truth on all occasions. 
They cannot be called satyagrahis who talk of truth, but do not 
translate it into their actions. They know the value of truth and 
yet, on occasions, they are not on the path of truth. Those wio 
light for justice must ever be ready to do justice to others. One 
has to be true in thoughts as W'dl as in acts. All scriptures say that 
he who wishes to enter the Temple of Justice must become pure 
himself. Just as we should enter a temple only after taking a bath 
and mth holy thoughts in the mind, so also, it is only a man of 
a pure mind w'ho can enter the Temple of Justice. It is a divine 
law that none with a profane mind may enter there. Those who 
would have justice should deal out justice to others. That is the 
first duty of a satyagrahi. 

At Agas station, Vallabhbhai handed me a note. If what he 
said in it is true, I am afraid we show no regard for justice. In 
that note, members of the Dhed- community had complained that, 
for four years, the village people had not given them any part of 
their share [of the produce]. I do not know whether the com¬ 
plaint is justified or not. If it is, the matter should be settled 
immediately. Since we demand justice for ourselves, I would request 
you to do justice to others. I was telling someone this morning 
that the people of Kheda were happy with this struggle because it 
was an opportunity for them to rise. We are, at the moment, 

^ This has beea collated with a Gujarati report in Kheda Saiyagraha. 

“ One of the communities regarded as untouchables 
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nghting the Administration and believe that God is on our side. We 
now refuse our free serruces to Government officers. We tell Kum- 
bhars^^ Dheds and Bhangis that they need not work so. Even if they 
offer to pay^ those wffio are agreeable may work, others may not. 
Even if scavengers, potters and barbers are offered the fullest pay¬ 
ment, they may or may not serve, as they please; they have a right 
to decide. If we, too, acknowledge this right of theirs, we shall have 
qualified oui'selves for full swaraj. We may succeed in overthrow¬ 
ing this Government, but, assuming in our arrogance that none 
dare overthrow us, we shall have taken the tyrant’s place ourselves. 
Some Englishmen tell me that I shall have to regret what I am 
teaching the people. But I am perfectly clear in my mind about 
this and I see no error in what I am doing. I am convinced that 
I have given the right advice to the people so far. What I tell 
them about their duty to the Government, I would not hesitate to 
tell one section of the community about its duty to any other. 
Even if that should cost me my head, I would not give up truth. 
As my head is at the disposal of the Government, so also is it at 
the disposal of the people. When the people abuse their authority 
over the poor and oppress them, I would advise the poor to resort 
to satyagraha and not to leave the path of justice. That is the 
only road to happiness. The weapon that has fallen into your 
hands is invaluable. No one can stand against it. One who has 
realized the beauty of it would firmly say that there is no other 
religion but that of truth. I have already told you that we have 
won. This struggle is not for the suspension of land revenue only. 
If it were so, that could have been obtained long ago. In this 
struggle, there is much more than that. Even Mr. Pratt admits 
that this struggle is not for suspension of land revenue only, but 
it involves the interests of thirty crores of people. It is a struggle 
between the will of the people and the prestige of officials. We 
must, by now, realize that the authority of Government is nothing 
before that of the people. No government has ever yet come into 
existence wffiich could successfully resist the will of the people. 
When the people are determined to get their rights, they will have 
them. We do not want to be discourteous and, at the same time, 
we would not be slaves. A satyagrahi will never forget his manners, 
nor give up his point; he will not send away a Government officer 
unfed. He will offer him water, food and accommodation and thus 
show his nobility. The Government officer has become our guest 
and, therefore, whether friend or foe, we should treat him with 


^ Potters 
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courtesy. He can take away no tiling from us against our will. 
When any of them arrives to execute an order of attachment^ it 
is not for us to place our jewellery and our household utensils 
before him. if he finds anything of ours and has it attached^ we 
should keep calm and not give way to fear. Justice and truth 
are to be weighed against money, I would appeal to you to 


This is a struggle for self-government. We wish that we may 
get it. But what is the use of that authority in the hands of the 
tveak and the emasculated ? The dead bodv is unable to make use 
of the sword in its hand^ or of the heap of corn placed before it. 
So a worthless man is unable to do anything. Such a man has no 
right to eat. It is said in the Gita that he who eats without per¬ 
forming is a thief. The meaning of a,jaj?ia is that the body 
is for the people^ for God. It means that one should sacrifice one’s 
self and give up one’s all. That is the real vajna. He who eats 
without performing maliayajna is a thief. No audaorit'e could ever 
tvrannize over a nation that has understood this. If the true mean- 

j 

ing of this saying could blend with our blood and fiow in our veins^ 
we have nothing else to win. Then we have won eveiyUhing. Satya- 
graha is a celestial weapon. That man only can fittingly hold it 
who possesses manliness and courage. If tve all act up to it after 
having well understood it. it will be said of India that this is not 
a land of cowards but of thirty crores of gods. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 21-5-1918 


277. LETTER TO 


hishakh 


Sabarmati, 


BHAISHRI rambhau GOGATE^ 

KotwaFs sister may come nowg if she feels like it. But the heat 
here is so great these days that it will be terrifying to anyone w^ho 
has been living in Indore. I would therefore advise her to come 
after June 15. The rains will start soon after that and the air 
will be a little cooler^ or humid at any rate. At present^ the sky 
pours down heat and scorching winds are blowing at all hours. 
When she comes [in June]^ Ba will be here and she will assuredly 
have her company. I am writing this letter after consulting Ba. 

XIV-26 
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I hope she has made herself familiar with the customary diet here 
and the routine of life, etc. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: G. N. 3614 


278. LETTER TO J. L. MAFFET 

On the Train, 
May 18y 1918 

In full confidence that the request contained in my letter of 
the 29th^ will be accepted, I am busy making recruiting preparations. 
But I shall not commence work before I have your reply.- 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


279. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Nearing Agra, 
[May 18, 1918} 


CHI. MAGANLAL, 

I have made you thoroughly miserable; my intention, how- 
ever, was to soothe you. Harshness is conquered by gentleness, 
hatred by love, lethargy by zeal and darkness by light. Your 
love flows in driblets; but, as a mere drizzle of rain goes to waste, 
so, I see, does love oftentimes. It is a heavy downpour of rain 
which drenches the soil to fullness; hkewise, only a profuse shower 
of love overcomes hatred. Where you go wrong is in expecting 
justice. Go on doing justice yourself. Love is not love which 
asks for a return. If one were overflowing with love oneself, where 
could one store the love others might give? This is the hidden 
significance of seeing all as one. When Mira felt the stab of love, 


^ Vide ‘‘Letter to Viceroy”, 29-4-1918. 

^ Maffey sent extracts from his correspondence with Gandhiji to Lord 
Willingdon, Governor of Bombay, and informed Gandhiji of his action. For 
Gandhiji^s correspondence with the Governor of Bombay, vide “Letter to 
J. Crerar”, 30-5-1918, 
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From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji's hand: G, 
Radhahehn Ghondhri 
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LETTER 



[hloTIHARIjl 

Maj 23, 1918 

I did not feei moved when I read of Willieh^ arrest. I svni- 


pathize too with the Viceroy’s feelings. Why should he [be] called 
upon to investiga^te matters of this nature when there is a deadly 
war ffoinT on? Willie and should meeklv suffer. There is no 
principle at stake in Willie’s case. There is no question of race 
prejudice and none of public feeling. Some must be content to 
be imprisoned for their views or actions. What is necessary' is 
to correspond with Willie. He will fight his way to freedom^ if he 
needs it. To be anxious about him is to do him injustice. I feel 
sure that he is happy where he is, I think that public agitation 
is unnecessary. If you feel like me. vou would write a manlv 
letter to the \'iceroy for worrying him. I sometimes feel that many 
of these Englishmen who go through the terrible strain of war 


€!■ 

y 


WOUi 


t tor 


5sing must 

if their joga was employed for a better cause. 

From the manuscript of yiahadev Desai’s Diarw Courtesv: htaravan Desai 

JL. 


May 25, 1918 

What I want you to do is not to sever your connection with 
the Society-: but remaininfir in the Society do the Hindi work. 
I would like Ivlr. Shastriar to permit you to go to Allahabad^ 
stay there a year and learn Hindi fairly well, then return to 
Madras and side by side with your other work spread a knowledge 
of Hindi among the Telugu people. The fact of your having 


1 W W 
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Studied Hindi will enlarge the scope of your w^ork and enable 
you if the occasion arose to work among the masses outside the 
Madras Presidency. I do not know whether you have noticed it. 

I have. There is almost an unbridgeable gulf between the Dravi- 
dians and all the other Indians. The shortest and the most 
effective bridge is undoubtedly the Hindi language. English can 
never take its place. When Hindi becomes the common language 
among the cultured classes the Hindi vocabulary will soon filter 
dowm to the masses. There is something undefinable about Hindi 
which makes it the easiest language to learn and somehow or other 
there is a licence taken about Hindi grammar such as I have not 
known to be taken about any other language. The result is that 
the learning of Hindi becomes largely a matter of memory only. 
Hence do I say that for doing national work a knowledge of Hindi 
is an absolute necessity. What can be better than that a member 
of the Society should give himself a training in Hindi? Mr. 
Gokhale once told me that he wanted a knowledge of Hindi to be 
obligatory on the part of all the members and that he w^anted 
Hindi to be the language spoken at the Seciety’s meetings. He 
added that the Tamilians and especially Mr. Shastriar presented the 
greatest difficulty. He was too old to learn it !! 1 

You seem to think of Satyagrahashram as something apart from 
the Society. But I do not. During the last days of Mr. Gokhale’s 
life on this earth his wish was that I should open a branch in 
Gujarat and bring to life a province which appeared to be 
politically dead. It fills me with pride to know that I have 
played a humble part in carrying out the programme. It is a 
matter not of much moment that Satyagrahashram for very sound 
reasons cannot be recognized as a branch. The work is there. 
In so far as it is good in my estimation the credit is the Society’s, 
the failures are due to my limitations and need not be shared by 
the Society. When in the fullness of time, I have got over my 
limitations, the Ashram will merge in the Society. Till then even 
if you wanted to come to the Ashram I would not admit you 
except as a loan from the Society. So you see that in thinking of 
you as a candidate for learning Hindi I have not even conceived 
the possibility of your severance from the Society. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 
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Mr. Gandhi returned from Motihari to attend a 


ulP S 


Faina C::"' 




on the 25th ultimo, 
and Sub-Divisional OfticcT, Betiiah, and 


iiiie in Ghamnaran, he visited the District F: 
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G men went on anc sai; 




Shikarpur, hladhuban and Dhakka. While at 


; ty W \ ■ 

hem ' 
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Gorakh Prasad. Numbers of ryois tnsited his camp, but gigsi ot tnem were ins¬ 
tructed to take their grievances to their local representPhives. His \dsit caused 
a mild excitement as usual. 

The meeting in Patna over which the Hon’ble hlr. Purnendu Narayan 
Sinha presided was an unusually crowded one, some 8,000 persons aitemding 
including over 300 sadhus. It would seem that the people expected a more 
fiery speech than the one actually deliveredj for the enthusiasm evinced at 
hlr. Gandhi’s arrival waned very low as the speech proceeded. 

In his opening remarks he referred to the subject of a universal language 
in India and hoped that wdthin a feiv years Hindus vrould leam Persian and 
Muhammadans would study Sanskritj so that the two languages might eventually 
combine. He then went on to say that he had no time to speak to them re¬ 
garding affairs in Champaran or “the disgraceiul episode at Shahabadj but he 
would say that mutual goodwill between Muhammadaiis and Hindus would not 
be attained by recourse to the Special Tribunals; that was a questicn of mutual 
consultation and arrangement. The main subject of his speech was “Our Present 
Condition”. The time had arrived for Indians to make their choice. Such oppor¬ 


tunities only come once in the lifetime of a nation. He was addressin.e his re¬ 


marks more specially to the educated classes. India had been called on tor 
another army; already some seven or eight lakhs were serving outside India 
and another five lakhs were to be recruited this year. These persons were paid 
by Government and earned their living bv rmiitaiy’ service. India could not be 
proud of them, and derived no benefit from their existence. The self-government 
that the people were clamouring for was not the seif-governmeni that he nad in 
mind. They must have a self-government army, and for this it was incumbent 
on them to supply the five lakhs that Government wanted wciliout waiting for 
Government to recruit them. The advise he gave them was to raise a republican 
army;, and he called on the people “to go along with mm and go wherever the 
Government directed”. (At this stage a fairly large number of people quietly 
slipped away from the meeting). If they did not provide me men. Government 
■would obtain them somehow or otheq if necessarVj by enforcing legal compulsion. 

Another matter that he wished to speak to them about was the idea 
that self-government meant the dismissal of the British from India—this was 
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impossible. Ail they wanted was to become a great partner in the British Empire 
A great leader of India had said; 'AVe are prepared to fighp but on this 
condition, that you pledge yourself to grant self-government to India.” In 
his opinion^ this was not a straight way of obtaining self-government. He advo¬ 
cated that India should provide the men wanted; and impose no conditions_ 

any calamity that overtakes the Empire is one that overtakes India as well. 
The English race had two outstanding characteristics, they lived in friendship 
with those who know how to die and those who know how to kill, and they 
helped those who helped themselves; they would be of one heart with those 
\eho claimed their rights at the very first moment they showed their strength 
and their determination to obtain these rights. Two essentials are necessary in 
self-government—power over the army and power over the purse, and that is 
why he repeatedly said that India’s ambition to obtain self-government would 
be blasted if they missed this opportunity of obtaining military training and 
assisting the Empire, and thereby obtaining self-government. This opportunity 
would never come again. Only those who are weak are compelled to think of 
making conditions—the strong impose no conditions. 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1918 


283. SPEECH AT KHAMDHALP 


[May 27, 1918] 

The men and women of Khandhali have shown great pluck 
and courage. But . . . just as when a river is overflooded we 
are not able to use the overflowing water and just as it flows away 
to the sea in vain, so some of your boldness and courage is also 
wasted away. When a Government official went to attach her 
property, a woman let loose her buffalo. She has committed a 
blunder in so doing, so also the Government officer who struck 
her with his umbrella. But remember that you must not commit 
such blunders. A true satyagrahi cannot do so. The first thing 
to do in any struggle of satyagraha is to stick to truth. If we 
make a very subtle definition of truth, it includes many things. 
But because our definition of truth is rather narrow, we are com¬ 
pelled to add a little to it. In this struggle we are not to oppose 
anybody, we are not to abuse anybody. If the opponent abuses 
us, we have to tolerate it. If he gives a blow to us with a stick, 
we have to bear it without giving a blow in return. 

After bis return from Motihari, Gandhiji visited Khandbali, a village in 

Matar taluka, and addressed a public meeting on the significance of satva- 
graha. ‘ ^ 
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SecondlVj a satyagraM has to be fearless. He has only to per- 
lorm his dutva You know ihat so lon^ as we stick to truih. we 
remain absolutely free from fear. You will always get pioteciioa 
if your dealings will be straightforward. When we are in the 
WTongj we feel very neiV'Ous about us. Those gentlemen tvho have 


crime 


1 


re run awav from the village. 


^ TI if" t 

. i. V W 4-t 


b 

r-s ^ 


have not run away in the struggle of saty’agraha. Alvvays stick to 
truth; never be mischievous, A satyagrahi will always welcome 
imprisonment or a warrant, if he has committed a crime. Even 
if he has not committed it, he should welcome it. What if 
not committed and yet it be proved in Court? The Governme 
has authority over this body, not over the soul. The soul can 
conquered through love. A sawagrahi understands this and, 
therefore, whether he has committed a crime or not, he remains 
fearless. The gentleman who has removed the cattle unlawfully, 
will, I hope, admit his mistake and boldly say that he will under¬ 
go any punishment that may be ordered for him. Only thus shall 
YOU be elevated. 


It is no theft if we do not allow our goods to go into the hands 
of Government officers. So long as they have not fallen in their 
hands, you can take them to another milage, you can bury" them, 
you can remove your cattle and take them anywhere you like. But 
no sooner are they attached, either by a horde of Governmeni 
officials or by any one of them, we should not even touch them. 
We are not going to help Government in attachments, tve do not 
protect our cattle for them, but as soon as any Government 
officer attaches our buffalo, we have no right to take it back. 
Brothers and sisters, I appeal to you to act accordingly. It is not 
our business to speak insolently to ofiicers or to let loose our catue 
wTen they come to us. 

The Collector told me that the Taijats are very graceiully act- 


oo 


aii people mar the beauty of the struggle. I beg of you not to do 
so again. Real braverv" lies in receding rather than in giving 
blows. Yesterday, I was reading my Gita, Therein I saw" that 
one of the characteristics of a Kshatriya was ^apalayanam ^! It means 
that in face of danger a Kshairiya does not fall back, but, on the 
contrary, sticks to his post. If our Government will not fight wdth 
the Germans as it does nowg if our soldiers go and stand before 
them weaponless and will not use explosives and say, ‘AVe will die 


^ Tills consisted in letiing loose die buffaloes attaclied by revenue o^cmls^ 
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of your blows’", then, I am sure our Government will win the 
war at once. But such an action requires samskar and India possesses 
most of it. The vegetables that grow in India will not grow 
properly in England- The seeds of samskar will flourish in India, 
Pure bravery lies in the power of endurance. It is real satyagraha. 
It is mean to run away in face of danger. 

Then he appealed to the gentleman who had committed the crime to ad¬ 
mit it and to undergo the punishment that the law might inflict on him. He 
then asked the raiyats to act cautiously but courageously and requested them 
to be hospitable towards Government officers. Finally he said that they had 
already attained success in their struggle^ and congratulated them on their great 
pluck and courage. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 3-6-1918 


284. LETTER TO J. CRERAR 


Sabarmati, 

May 30, 1918 

dear MR. CRERAR^, 

I have just received Mr. Maffey’s letter in which he refers me 
to His Excellency the Governor regarding the offer of my services 
which I made immediately after the Conference at Delhi.- From 
Mr. Maffey’s letter I gather that he sent extracts from the corres¬ 
pondence between him and me to His Excellency. Will you kindly 
let me know His Excellency’s wishes regarding my offer and the 
suggestions made in my letter to Mr, Maffey in so far as they refer 
to Kaira?^ 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


India Office Judicial and Public Records: 3412/18 

^ James Grerar, Secretary to the Governor of Bombay 

- Vide “Letter to J. L. Maffey’*, 30-4-1918. 

^ Acknowledging this letter, Grerar wrote in his reply of June 1: “His 
Excellency will cordially welcome your co-operation, which he hopes will be 
directed more particularly to the encouragement of recruiting in the Northern 
Division, though there will he a wide field for effort in regard to the develop¬ 
ment of resources and in other directions. Government are at present engaged 
in working out a scheme for giving effect to the resolution of the Delhi 
Conference and these measures will be considered at the Conference to be held 
in Bombay on June 10th. His Excellency hopes that you will be able to attend 
the Conference and that he will have an opportunity of seeing you personally 
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DEAR MAHATMAII. 


I have your affectionate and moving letter. I am late in 
answering it for lack of time. [Only the other day] in Delhi I 
was saying to Ghi. Indra. ‘'Has hlahatmaji forgotten me?’* Tiro 
or three days later I got your letter. I v;as so happy. The land 
of the Kheda district rymts that had been attached has been given 
back. They wdli have little pecuniary loss now. They have 
gained much strength from this struggle. 

Your letter rives me strength. When funds for mv tvork run 

O O 

low. I shall certainly remember vou. 

J d * 

I hope you have some relief from your pain. May God keep 

you. 

All the members of the Ashram are looking forward to your 
visit. We shall all become impatient if you exceed the time limit, 
the Ashramites send you their namaskars. 


.s 


From a Dhoiostat of ihe Hindi original in Gandhijfs hand: G. N. 22f®"^ 


at that time. As suggested in your letter of April SOth to hlr. Maiiey, he 'vvili 
be gladj when the organizations which will, it is hoped, result from the Con¬ 
ference, have been set on foot, to indicate in more detail the direcuons in which 
your services can be most profitably utilized. As regards the revenue situation 
in Kaix'a, His Excellency considers that this, like ail other questions of internal 
administratioii, must be dealt with separately on its merits, and that there 
should be no confusion of issues in regard to the great and urgent purposes oi 
the Conference, but a whole-hearted and united effort ^vithout distinction oi 
race, class or creed. He feels sure that you wdll concur in this view and by 
your example and influence support his endeavour to secure ttie most com¬ 
plete unanimity and co-operation which the present grave crisis requires.^’ 



286. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Ahmed AB AD j 

Mayy 1918^ 

CHI, MAGAI^LALj 

The Goverament is fighting a war. It is in difficulties. We, 
that is to say, the people, want swaraj through its co-operation. 
We cannot have swaraj until we have made ourselves fit for it. 
One aspect of this fitness is surely that we should share its bur¬ 
dens. Our object in running the Ashram is to strengthen the 
character of the inmates. Is it not, then, the duty of the Ashram 
to offer its help? The end of the war will see us better qualified 
[for swaraj], I think we young people should go. One of us will 
stay behind with the children. Let us know, soon, what you think 
of this. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

PS. If we go, we take others as well. 

From the Gujarati original in GandhijFs hand: G.W. 5731. Courtesy: 
Radhahehn Ghoudhri 


287. LETTER TO ^^THE BOMBAY CHRONICLH^^ 

Sabarmati, 

June 2y 1918 

The Editor 

THE BOMBAY CHRONICLE 
SIR, 

I offer no apology for seeking the hospitality of your columns 
for the enclosed extracts from Indian Opinion. They deal with the 
well-being of over two lakhs of emigrants from India. Mr. Ahmed 
Mahomed Gachalia, the esteemed President of the British Indian 
Association of Johannesburg, has sent from that place the follow¬ 
ing cablegram regarding one of the matters referred to in the 
extracts: 


^ The day on which this letter was written is not known. 

^ This was published under the caption, “Anti-Indian Legislation in 
South Africa'’. The letter appears to have been released generally to the Press. 
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!Mass meeting, fifth, strongly protested section nineteen 
Regulations. Resolved cable supporters India. Regulations impcs 
tutory colour bar in regard to issue O'f tichetSj pi 
from compartmentSj occupation of places on station platfo 
minor officials remove withoui assigning reason. Please nial 
presentation appropriate quarters. Community unanimous assert rights 
unless relief sought gi'anted. 

\Ir. Gachalia was one of the staoncliesi workers daring rne 
passive resistance campaign ihat raged for eigLt years in Sontii 
Africa. During that campaign, he reduced himself to poverw, 
and accepted imprisonment for the sake of Indiah honour. One 
can, therefore, easily understand what is meant by the words 
‘'Community unanimous assert rights unless relief sought :granted." 
Ii is not a threat, it is the burning crv of distress felt bv a comi- 
munity whose seif-respect has been injured. 

It is evident that the wmite people of South Africa have not 
been visibly impressed by the war which is claimed to be waged 
for the protection of the ryots or weaker or minor nationalities. 
Their prejudice against colour is not restrained even by the fact 
that local Indians have raised a volunteer bearer corps which is 
gallantly serving in East Africa with the column that was taken to 
East Africa by General Smiuts. 


IS 


It—it IS complex, 


hemdices cannot 
be removed by leo-islation. They will vield only to patient toil 
and education. But what of the Union Government? It is feed¬ 
ing the prejudice by legalizing it. Indians would have been 


r ■Jt 


prejuaice i 


been left t'' 


work Itself out 


content 

care being taken to guard against violence on either side. Indians 
of South Mrica could not complain even against a boycott on the 
part of the whites. It is there already. In social life, they are 
completely ostracized. They feel the ostracism, but they silently 
bear it. Bui the situation alters when the Government steps in and 
gives legal recognition to the anti-coloui campaign. It is impossible 
for the Indian settlers to submit to an insulting restraint upon their 
movements. They will not allow booking clerks to decide as to 
whether they are becomingly dressed. They cannot allow a plat¬ 
form inspector to restrict them to a reserved part of the plat¬ 
form. They will not, as if they ivere ticket-of-ieave men, produce 
their certificates in order to secure railway tickets. 

The pendency of the war cannot be used as an effective shield 
to cover fresh wrongs and insults. The plucky custodians of Indians 
honour are doing their share in South Africa. We are here bound 
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to help them. Meetings throughout India should inform the white 
inhabitants of South Africa that India resents their treatment of 
her sons. They should call upon the Government of India and the 
Imperial Government to secure effective protection for our country¬ 
men in South Africa. I hope that Englishmen in India will not be 
behindhand in lending their valuable support to the movement 
to redress the wrong. 

Mr. Gachalia’s cable is silent on the grievance disclosed in the 
second batch of extracts. It is not less serious. In its effect it is 
far more deadly. But the community is hoping to right the wrong 
by an appeal to the highest legal tribunal in the Union. But really 
the question is above that tribunal. Let me state it in a sentence. 
A reactionary Attorney-General has obtained a ruling from the 
Natal Supreme Court to the effect that subjects of ‘Native States’ 
are aliens and not British subjects and are, therefore, not entitled to 
its protection so far as appeals under a particular section of the 
Immigrants’ Restriction Act are concerned. Thus, if the local 
Court’s ruling is correct, thousands of Indians settled in South 
Africa vAll be deprived of the security of residence in South Africa, 
for which they fought for eight years and which they thought they 
had won. At least a quarter of the Indian settlers of South 
Africa are subjects of the Baroda and Kathiawad States. If any law 
considers them as aliens, surely it has to be altered. It is an insult 
to the States and their subjects to treat the latter as aliens. 

Tours, etc., 

M. K. Gandhi 

The Bombdy Chtotlicle, 7-6-19185 also. Speeches and Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi 


288. LETTER TO SIR GEORGE BARJ^ES 

Sabarmati, 

June 2, 1918 

DEAR SIR GEORGE BARNES, 

I believe matters aflFecting the status of emigrants to the Colo¬ 
nies fall under your department. If so, I beg to invite your at¬ 
tention to the attached papers.^ 

You will note from the papers that the Union Government is 
again succumbing to the white prejudice against colour and that 

^ These are not available. 



LSTTER TO SIR GEORGE BAR^'ES 
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wnat IS ciaimea to oe a war lor pnncipies ana lor me asience oi 
w^eaker nationalities has produced but little imoression udO'E the 

* Jk iL 

whites of South Africa. 

The problem, I know, is difScult. Prejudices cannot be renioued 
by legislation. They vdll yield only to patient toil and education. 
But what I fear is that the Union Government, instead of holding 
the scales evenly between conflicting interests, is itself feeding this 
race prejudice. If my view be correct, it is a question as to hoie 
far it can use the protection of the Union Jack in its ariti-Imnerial 
course. Alight not the Government of India effectively move the 
Imperial Government to make an energetic protest against this 
indecent exhibition of pride and race prejudice? 

I suppose you are aware that the small Indian colony in South 
Africa has rendered and is still rendering, as is admitted by all, 
much useful service during: the war. A bearer corps has been seninn 
in East Africa from the time that General Smuts proceeded there. 

The papers are divided into two parts. One part deals tvith 
the newly framed railway regulations which speak for themselves. 
It is unthinkable that an Indian should have to confiRe himself to 
a reseiw^d portion of a station platform, reserved carriage, a re¬ 
served ticket-ofSce, etc,, etc., and even then depend for a first 
or second-class ticket on the caprice of the booking clerk who is 
authorized to refuse to issue a ticket to an Indian if, in his opinion, 
the latter is not becomingly dressed. 

The second part shows how, by the ill-judged action of the 
Union Government, Indians, born in Native States and domiciled 
in South Africa, have been deprived of valuable legal rights. If 
the Supreme Court's decision is sound, the law is clearly bad and 
id be altered. If it is unsound, the Union Government shoi 


have it set aside by supporting an appeal to the local Prity Council. 
Thousands of Indians from the Baroda State have settled in South 
Africa for years. The Government must have known when they 
resisted the application of the aggrieved party that they ran the 
risk of endangering the just rights of Indians who are, to ail in¬ 
tents and purposes, British subjects. 

I do hope you will set the cable in motion and take the neces¬ 
sary steps to undo the wrong referred to in the papers herewith 


Touts 



sincerely, 

Gandhi 


N. A. I.: Commerce and Industry: June 1918: No. 5 



289. SPEECH AT UTTARSANDA^ 


June 5, 1918 

You have heard the order issued by the Mamlatdar. The 
order is made as a result of our consultation, A few days back, 
when I had an interview with the Collector, I had made suggestions 
to that effect. I told him that if he would act up to my sugges¬ 
tions, the struggle would soon terminate. Such an order has now 
been issued by the Mamlatdar. It was the first condition of our 
struggle that the day the assessment dues of the poor were sus¬ 
pended, those who can afford to pay shall at once pay up the 
revenue. In the beginning. Government was obstinate enough to 
say that it could not be done. Government said that the assessment 
that was fixed by them must be paid up at the proper time. The 
Mamlatdar has issued an order to the effect that those of you who 
can afford to pay up the assessment should pay it up and those 
who are really unable to pay will get suspension. Thus the Govern¬ 
ment will get the revenue; the people will preserve their self-respect 
and they will also be true to their vow. We must thank the 
Mamlatdar for this kind order, but how? By understanding the 
true significance of the order, i.e., by paying up your dues with¬ 
out any hesitation. Those of you who are able to pay the assess¬ 
ment, must pay it up today or tomorrow, and you must make a list 
of those who are not able to pay. You must convince your Talati 
that they are really poor. Then the Mamlatdar will issue an 
order for the suspension of their revenue. I have to make^ . . . 
amongst you. It is this : Do not put down those who are able to 
pay the assessment as poor. Make a list of those only who, if they 
paid, would have to borrow money from the sahukar^ at an abnormal 
rate of interest, or of those who would have to sell their cattle 
or ornaments. The smaller the list of such persons, the greater will 


^ On his return from Bihar, Gandhiji, accompanied by V. J. Patel, visi¬ 
ted Uttarsanda, a village three miles distant from Nadiad. The Mamlatdar’s 
order, to the effect that the rich agriculturists of the village should pay up 
their dues and the poor khatedars would be given a suspension of the assessment 
till the next year, was read out by the talati. Gandhiji then addressed the 
gathering. 

^ Some words are missing here. 

^ Money-lender 



SPEECH AT NAVAGAM 
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be our credit. Tlie world will laueh at those tvho are able and 
ought to pay according to their vow and yet would not nay. 


And we must see that we are not thus ridiculed. IVe must not 
wish to misuse the order of the Mamlatdar saheb. If vou will act 
according to my ad\ice 5 I am sure^ your vow will be a great gain 
for yoUj and you will be respected by others. We must act with 
a clean conscience. How bitterly did tve feel when we 

that the Government was ri-^ht and that w/e were wron^ 




Now the Government say that they leave it to us whether to uav 


the revenue or not. So our duty is two-foid. mose wtio are aoie 
to pay the revenue must pay it up at once. If they do not pay up^ 
we must bring our influence to bear upon them. Auid^ secondly^ 
you must make a list of the poor kkatedars and after making it, pay 
up your assessment. Ont he lOih June^ there is a War Con¬ 
ference in Bombay. And I hope such orders as are given in this 
village will also be issued in ether villages and I shall be 

'ernor that our struggle is over.^ 


r *'•0 

T! -ft 


^e tc 


ay 
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June 3, i918 

I am not w^ell and shall not, therefore, speak long. I must 
say, though, that the people of Navagam and Nayaka have showm 
great courage and done good w’ork. Some persons at Navali and 
Khandhali broke all bounds. They set free the buffaloes which 
had been attached and led them back. They also rubbed the 
officer’s beds with kavaeJu This is not satyagraha but duragraha. Our 
pledge was only to the effect that we would not pay. Officers 
believe that they have come among us from the heavens. The idea 
behind our struggle is to make everyone see that being an officer 
does not mean anything in special. You have had to pay ckothaiy 
but we shall have to get the amount back; no harm will follow, how¬ 
ever, if w^'e do not succeed. The people of Kheda have earned 
much and learnt much. If you have had to pay chotkai as a price 
for all this, it is not much that you have suffered. We were 

^ It appears that Gandliiji wrote to the Gollecior that, if an order on the 
lines of that issued by the Ma.nilatdar could be published and made applicable 
to the whole district and the chathai and other fines withdrawm. the straggle 
would cease- On the Collector acting on Gandhi]i’s suggestion, the satyagraha 
came to an end. 
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fighting for our pledge. Every effort will be made to see that the 
ckothai is refunded. If we remain courteous and truthful it will 
be possible to appeal to the Government for its refund. Because 
people refuse to pay land revenue despite their having to pay 
ckothai^ they come to be better respected and truth is held in 
greater honour. The Government seems to have changed its mind 
about confiscating lands. If it had carried out its idea, it would 
have utterly disgraced itself and lost people’s regard. In view of 
the people’s strength, any attempt at confiscation of lands would 
have weakened the Government. Naked injustice cannot com¬ 
mand much strength. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandhn^ 9-6-1918 

29L LETTER TO PEOPLE OF KHEDA^ 

Satyagraha Gamp, 
Nadiad, 
June 6 {1918\ 

TO 

The Brothers and Sisters of 
Kaira District 

The struggle that the people of the district of Kaira entered 
upon on the 22nd of March last, has come to an end. The people 
took the following vow on that day.^ 

The meaning of this vow is that the Government suspending 
collection of the revenue from the poor, the well-to-do should pay 
the assessment due from them. The Mamlatdar of Nadiad at 
XJttersanda, on the 3rd of June issued such orders, whereupon the 
people of Uttersanda, who could afford, were advised to pay up. 
Payments have already commenced there. 

On the foregoing order having been passed at Uttersanda a 
letter was addressed to the Collector^ stating that if orders like the 

one in Uttersanda were passed everywhere the struggle would come 
to an end, and it would be possible to inform His Excellency the 

^ Tins was issued in Gujarati as a manifesto jointly by Gandhiji and Vallabli- 
bLai^ and the English version was published in Toung India under the 

caption, ‘‘An End without Grace”. It was also published in other English news¬ 
papers. 

^For the text of the pledge, which is not reproduced here, vide “The 
Pledge”, 22-3-I9I8. 

^ This letter is not available. 
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'ernor on tlie 10th instant—the dav of the silting of 
vincial War Conference—that the domestic difference in Kaira 


was settled. The Collector has replied to 


le eiiect 


at me 


order like the one in Uttersanda is applicable to the whole .district. 
Thus the people's prayer has at last been granted. The Collector 


H p 

i-lL 


has also stated in reply to a query' about ckothai orders that 
orders will not be enforced against those who may voluntarily pay 
up. Our ilianks are due to the Collector for this concession. 

^Ve are obliged to say with sorrow that although the struggle 
has come to an end it is an end tvithout arace. It lacks dianitr. 
The above orders have not been passed either with penerosiw or 
with the heart in them. It very much looks as if the orders have 
been passed with the greatest reluctance. The Collector says : 


cvprii 


Orders were issued to ali mamlatdars on the 25tr 
pressure should be put on those unable to pay. Their attention was again 
dra\\n to these orders in a proper circular issued by me on the 22nd 
of May and to ensure that proper effect was given to them the mamlatdars 
were advised to divide the defaulters in each idilage into two classesj those 
who could pay and those who were unable to pay on account of poverty. 


If this was so. 


why were these orders not published to the 


Avn 


eni on the 25th Aoril what sufferings 


would they not have been saved from! The expenses that were 
unnecessarily incurred by the Government in engaging the ofScials 
of the district in effecting executions would have been saved. Where- 
ever the assessment was uncollected the people lived with their 
lives in their hands. They have Kved away from their homes to 
avoid attachments. They have not had even enough food. The 
women have suffered what they ought not to have. At times. 


they have been obliged to put up with insults from insolent Circle 
Inspectors, and to helplessly watch their milch buffaloes being taken 
away from them. They have paid chothai fines and, had they 
known the foregoing orders, they would have been saved all the 
miseries. The officials knew that this relief for the poor was the 
crux of the struggle. The Commissioner would not even look at 
this difficulty. Many letters were addressed to him but he re¬ 
mained unbending. He said, ‘Tndividual relief cannot be granted, 
it is not the law.^' Now the Collector savs: 


The orders of April 25, so far as it [jfr] related to putting pressure on 
those wTo were really unable to pay on account of poverw, were merely 
a restatement of wkat are publicly kno'wn to be tlie standing orders of 
Government on that subject. 


XlV-27 
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If tMs is really true, the people have suffered deliberatelv 
and through sheer obstinacy! At the time of going to Delhi 
hlr. Gandhi wrote to the Commissioner requesting him to grant or 
to issue orders to the above effect so that the good news could be 
given to His Excellency the Viceroy. The Commissioner gave no 
heed to the request, 

“We are moved by the sufferings of the people, we perceive 
our mistake and in order to placate the people we are now pre¬ 
pared to grant individualjelief,” the officials could have generously 
said all this and endeared themselves to the people, but they have 
obstinately avoided this method (of winning them over). And 
even now rehef has been granted in a niggardly manner involun¬ 
tarily and without admission of any mistake. It is even claimed 
that what has now been granted is nothing new. And hence we 
say that there is httle grace in the settlement. ^ 

The officials have failed to be popular because of their obsti¬ 
nacy, because of their mistaken belief that they should never admit 
being in the wrong and because of their having made it a fetish 
that it should never be said of them that they had yielded to 
anything hke popular agitation. It grieves us to offer this criti¬ 
cism. But we have permitted ourselves to do so as their friends. 

But though the official attitude is thus unsatisfactory, our 
prayer has been granted and it is our duty to accept the conces¬ 
sion with thankfulness. Now, there is only 8 per cent of the 
assessment remaining unpaid. It was a point of honour with us 
till now to refuse payment. Conditions having materially altered 
it is a point of honour for a satyagrahi to pay up the assessment. 
Those who can afford should pay without causing the Government 
the sHghtest trouble and thus show that where there is no conflict 
between the dictates of conscience and those of man-made law, 
they are second to none in obeying the law of the land. A satya¬ 
grahi sometimes appears momentarily to disobey laws and the 
constituted authority, only to prove in the end his regard for both. 

In making hst of those who are unable to pay we should 
apply a test so rigid that no one can challenge our findings. Those 
whose incapacity for payment is at all in doubt should consider it 
their duty to pay. The final decision as to the incapacity for pay¬ 
ment will rest with the authorities, but we believe that the judg¬ 
ment of the people will have its full weight. 

By their courage the people of Kaira have drawn the attention 
of the whole of India. During the last six months they have had 

* This paragraph is available only in the English version. 
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iuli taste of the fruits of observing triithj fearlessness, nnitv, deter- 
mination and self-sacrifice. We hone that thev will still further 
cuitivaie these great qualitieSj will move foitvard on the path of pro¬ 
gress. and shed lustre on the name of the hlotierland. It is our 
firm belief that the peonle of Kaira have trulv ser\’ed their otvn 
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cause, as well as the cause of swarai and the Empire, 
hlav God bless vou! 


IVe re'mfzv 


Alznays in ycizr sen zee. 


HI 


Vall.v3Hbhai T. Patel 


Young Indiay 12-6-1 
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In tlie Couri of the Collector of Xadiad. acting as District hlagistiate, 
hlr. hljhanial Pandya and five others from Xavagam Avere charged on June 
3. 1918, with the theft of onions from a field.* The accused asserted that thev 
honestly helieved that there was nothing illegal in their action. 

Gandhiji too said in his evidence that the sole responsibility for the ac¬ 
tion lay with him, and it Avas he who had advised the accused to remove the 
onions. If it was an offence to have removed them, justice required that the 
sentence should be passed against him. After the case was overp hlahatmaji ad¬ 
dressed a large gathering of people outside the compound of the court, [He said:] 

Two feelings are uppermost in my heart just now: one of them 
fills me with gladness, the other with pain. I am glad because the 
people of Kaira, true satyagrahis that they are, got this opportu- 
mt\' of going to jail. My doubt whether the agriculturists of 
Kaira would be ready to go to jail has been removed. I am pained 
because though British officers are good men generally, some of them 
want of generosity and vision. The Collector, having 
a sentence of imprisonment, is welcome to think of iail as 


^ This has been collated wiih a Gujarati report in Kheda Saiyagraka. 

- The field had been declared forfeited by Government order, but Gandhi¬ 
ji had pointed out to the Collector that, as the survxy number of the field was 
not stated in the notice of forfeiture, it could not be regarded as forfeited. 
He had advdsed the collection of the onion crop on the field in \dew of the 
imminent monsoon. Vide An Autobiography, Part V, Ch. XXIV. 

^ Two of the accused were sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment and the 
rest to twenty days’ imprisonment each. 
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degrading and in the nature of a terrible hardship; it is nothing 
of the kind to us. In spite of this, the experience that the people 
have got is, indeed, splendid. So long as we do not learn how 
to endure jaii-sufferings and do not perceive the true meaning and 
lesson of jail-pilgrimage, we do not understand the real meaning 
of satyagraha. This is the fittest opportunity for all to understand 
it and we should feel sorry that we are not so fortunate as our 
brethren tvho went to jail. I tried my utmost to go to jail. I 
said that the responsibility from the beginning to the end was solely 
mine. Bhulabhai^ had acted after full consideration. If there is 
any mistake it is mine, and yet I do not feel I am at all in the 
wrong. I got the case transferred to the Collector with great effort. 
This was a test case. I had previously informed the Collector 
that I was not going to appeal from his judgment; and I am still 
of the same mind. The Court’s finding is unjust and the sen¬ 
tence harsh. One cannot expect a man occupying the chair of a 
judge to be a satyagrahi, for law does not recognize satyagraha. 
This is a case in which we are bound to succeed if we go in appeal. 
We have lost the case not because Vallabhbhai or myself did not 
cross-examine any witness. Any impartial judge with legal know¬ 
ledge could say that the facts do not constitute any ofience. In 
spite of that, we are not going to appeal. A satyagrahi cannot do 
that. For him, the best way is to go to jail. I would have been 
more glad if the sentence had been even more severe. The Col¬ 
lector has ordered the onions to be confiscated. If the Government 
can dare pocket the onions, let them do. But what I want to tell 
the many Navagam friends present here is that the revenue arrears 
of Bhulabhai, Rs. 94/-, must be paid up to the Mamlatdar by to¬ 
morrow. We have to respect the settlement. I am going to say the 
same in the district meeting at Nadiad. 

This incident may possibly create bitterness but, if we are 
large-hearted enough to forget it, the Government will ever remain 
sorry for its breach of promise. The Collector has acted in 
anger. Punishment was called for, he thought, for their digging 
up the onions despite his orders to the contrary. If he had quietly 
thought over the case and studied the law a little more carefully, 
he would have seen that there was no offence in the act. If we 
mean to educate the officers, we must act in this manner again 
and again; and then they will understand that there cannot be 
any punishment for such a heroic people, that they deserve a 
loving handshake. If we want to win over officers, we should be 


The owner of the onion field 
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IVly brothers of Xavagam, consider this onportuniw to be 
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heart, and tor that we shall all conera-tulate them. 


li Pandya is tvith thenij I have no anxieiv for the rest. 
He it was who took the lead m this struggle and this is. therefore, 
a golden opportunity tor him. This is not the first time when I 
nave advised against an anpeal. In South Africa, when thousands 
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went to jah, I never appealed. There can be no anpeal when we 
wish to go to jail by way of ta^ascharya. Perhans the Kaira neonle 


have not risen so high. But if thev have, I would advise them not 
to offer anv defence and to allow the Court to do what it nleases. 

rn—t -*■ 

There are two or three other cases pending in the district. I 
admse you not to defend yourselves but to suffer imprisonment. 
There is so much to be learnt in that: and it is mv firm belief that 
we can advance the counmc bv acting in this manner. 


ike 
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Chief Secretary 
Political Department 
Goverfment of Bombay 


BEAR !vIR, ROBERTSON, 

Your telegram Xo. 4630" was received bv me at Xadiad onlv 

O j j 

vesterdav evening on mv return from Kaira. Before I undertake 
to support the resolution given in your telegram 1 should like to 
know more fullv about it. I should like also to see the scheme. 


rould 


^ Daied June 7, 1918, it read: “His Excellency would be glad if you w 
consent to support at Conference 10th instant the following resolution. Begins. 
This Conference is of opinion that the manpower and resources of this Presi¬ 
dency should he utilized and developed to the fullest possible extent. With this 
object in view it recommends that a War Purposes Board be appointed consist¬ 
ing of official and non-oSicial members and that the scheme outlined in the 
memorandum attached to the agenda be approved and adopted. Ends, The 

hlemorandum referred to will be readv tomorrow and will be sent to your 

* « 

Bombay address, which kindly communiGate by telegram. 


S3 
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Zvly address is care of Mr. Rewashankar Jagjiwan, Laburnum 
Road^ Ghowpati. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandh] 

India Office Judicial and Public Records: 3412/18; also Bombay Govern 
ment Home Department Special File No. 1788 of 1918 


294. LETTER TO L. ROBERTSON 


Bombay 

June 9^ 1911 

dear MR. ROBERTSON, 

I am sorry I was away when your note^ was received. I fee 
that I should not speak to the resolution. I hope therefore tha 
His Excellency will excuse me. I observe that my name is inclu 
ded in the man-power committee. I note that men like Mr. Tilal 
are not included. I fear that my usefulness will be materially cur 
tailed if I could not have the benefit of his co-operation and that o 
other Home Rulers of his calibre. It is hopeless to expect a truf 
national response and a national army, unless the Governmen 
are prepared to trust them to do their duty, I should gladl 
serve on the man-power committee if these leaders are invited t^ 
join it. If additions to the committee can be moved, I would b 
prepared to move that some of these gentlemen may be include 
in one or more of these committees. 

Tours sincerely, 

India Office Judicial and Public Records: 3412/18; also Bombay Goverr 
ment Home Department Special File No. 1788 of 1918 


^ This was a letter dated June 9, which read: reply to your letter i 

today, I enclose a copy of the Agenda with Memorandum (except the note c 
recruiting which is in the Press) which explains the scheme. You will see th 
His Excellency has assumed that you will consent to speak. If you don’t wi; 
to do so, would you be so good as to inform me by bearer, so that your nan 
may be deleted from the Agenda.’^ Gandhiji’s decision not to address t] 

Conference on June 10 appears to have been taken after an interview wi 
Lokamanya Tilak. 
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DEAR LORD WILLIRGDOX, 

I trust you will not misunderstand tiiis note. 

^emure to tiiiiik that vour stopuina of hi 
esterdav tvas a serious blunderd Then h. 

J * v' 

on vour behalf that thev could offer criticism but thev 
move an amendnierLt. Your ha\dn^ stopped them will be 
resented as an insuit to a great and growing parw in the coun¬ 
try. Your action has made the position of tvorkers delicate and 
diScult and if hir. Tilak is an enemy of the Government or of the 
Empire you have undoubtedly strengthened his hands in the pur¬ 
suit of his course. But if you had allowed him and hlr. Kelkar to 
have their saw thev would have eone awav satisfied and it could 

t * w 

have been said that you had given fair play to all. Will you not 
publicly express vour regret for the blunder or send for both of 

invite their co-onera- 
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expressing your regret to tn 


err 
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tion and discuss their viewpoint? You 
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lose n 
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mtf an 
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gam greatly in tne estimation oi me people, ennance your 
prestige, increase your capacity for securing help from the people 
and possibly win over the Home Rule part\^, and also nip in the 
bud an amtation that is bound to spring: un^ in the country. 

I repeat my request that you will not misunderstand this 
note, which is prompted by nothing but goodwill^ 

I remain. 

Tout fcitkful friend. 


India Oftice judicial and 


Public 


Records: 3- 


:12 


^ Narasimb. Gtimtaniaii Relbar: nationalist leader, associate and. biographer 
of Tilak, and editor oi The Mahrctta, Poona 

^ The incident occurred on June 10 at the Bombay Provincial War 
Conference, over which Lord Willingdon presided. 

^ Eventually this happened; rids ‘^"Speech at Puolic Rleeting, Boinbay’y 


^ Gandhiji received the following reply from Grerar the same day: 
**Hi 3 Excellency desires me to acknowledge your letter of today’s date, at the 
Contents of which he cannot refrain from expressmg some surprise and disap- 
poiniment. While he is ahvays .ready to reco^ize legitimate difference of 



296. LETTER TO J, CRERAR 


Bombay^ 

June 11, 1918 

DEAR MR. CRERAR, 

Pray convey my thanks to His Excellency for the frank and 
full reply to my letter of this morning. I am just leaving for 
Poona to attend the celebration of the Servants of India Society. 
I return on Thursday and I would like to avail myself of His 
Excellency’s kind offer to see me. Could you please wire to me 
at Poona City, care of the Society, the time (afternoon) when I 
could wait on His Excellency if it is at all convenient for him 
for that day. Meanwhile, I wish to assure His Excellency that 
my letter was not intended to suggest even a possibility of any 
change of views or alteration in my offer which I am preparing 
every moment to reduce to practice. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

India Office Judicial and Public Records: 3412/18 


opinion on public matters, he cannot conceive of two opinions on the propriety 
of admitting a contentious political discussion on a resolution expressing loyalty 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor. Still less can he understand that any loyal 
citizen, of the Empire should at this jimcture desire to attach conditions to his 
offers of service. Mr. Tilak and some of his friends attach conditions which 
they knoWj and everybody knows, to be impossible of fulfilment by His Excel¬ 
lency’s Government. The offer of co-operation on such terms only differs from an 
open refusal to co-operate by its lack of candour. His Excellency is convinced 
that on reflection you will recognize that these are the only views he can 
entertain and on which he is bound to act. His Excellency is the more con¬ 
vinced of this in view of the fact that your own offer of your services to the 
Viceroy, to which he attaches the highest value, was made unconditionally and 
welcomed by him on that express understanding. He is confident that the diffe¬ 
rent and, as he regards it, the lower view of the responsibilities of a citi¬ 
zen of the Empire which others may entertain will not induce you to modify 
your own observance of the pledge, which he was so glad to receive from you. 
I am to add that if you desire to see His Excellency again on this matter, he will 
be pleased to receive a visit from you,” 
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BEAR MR. NATESAX. 


3, my SOB, ivill be "A'iili you ere this reaches you. I am 
anxious for him to be with vou as a member of vour familv tehile 
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lie is there. If it is inconvenient for von. von will not h 

* ^ * 

to say so, I do not tvant him to be tvntli a Gm’arati family. He 
✓ ^ ^ 

should be with a Tamil family. He has to learn Tamhi and teach 

Hindi. I have sent him in resoonse to the Indian Service Leag:ue, 

1 —^ 

His ultimate goal is Kumbakonam to which I have promised 
Devdas. But as the Kumbakonam friends are not ready to receive 
him before July^ I thought he should start with the Indian Semice 
League. I have given Devdas Rs. 30He will have about Rs. 15 
with him when he reaches there. When he needs anv cash will 
you please let him have it and debit me with sarne^ I know you 
do not do it. I would like you to make the commencement with 
Devdas. Your refusal will compel me to send him cash nrom here. 
I cannot allow you each time such occasions arise to bear the 

1 r" 

> 4* 


Touts sincsrelyf 


From a oootostat of tbe original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 222/ 



June 16^ 1918 

It was not without very considerable hesitation that I ac¬ 
cepted the imitation to preside over the deliberations of this great 
and important meeting. We have met in order respectfully to 


^ Gandhiji presided over the meeting which was held in the evening 
at Shantaram Ghawi in Girgaon, in the heart of Bombay cit\v and was 
attended by some 12,000 people. The meeting was organized as an anti- 
Whllingdon demonstration to protest against me Governor’s provocative state¬ 
ments, at the Bombay Provincial War Conference, regarding Home Rule 
League leaders. The meeting adopted two resolutions. The day was observed 
as Home Rule Dayh 
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protest against His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s conduct in the 
chair at the War Conference that met in the Town Hall on the 
10th instant. I entertain high regard for Lord Willingdon. Of all 
the Governors in India, probably Lord Willingdon is the most 
popular. He is known to hold liberal view’'3 regarding our aspira¬ 
tions. It is, therefore, difficult for me to contemplate the proceed¬ 
ings of this meeting without sorrow, but I feel that I may not allow 
personal regard to interfere with the performance of an obvious 
duty, no matter how painful it may be. The duty is plain. Lord 
Willingdon convened the Conference, deliberately invited the pro¬ 
minent and leading members of the Home Rule Leagues. They, 
not wishing to court insult on the one hand, and on the other, 
desiring to give ample previous notice to His Excellency of their 
intention to plead their views before the Conference, asked for 
information about the programme of the Conference. Lord 
VVdllingdon had before him the experience of the Delhi Confe- 
renceh He knew that the Home Rule League members had the 
first scope given them for discussion during the sittings of the Com¬ 
mittees that were then formed. He knew that many members of 
that Conference had delivered political speeches at its first sitting. 
With all this knowledge in his possession, now mark what hap¬ 
pened at the Conference. In his opening remarks, he delivered a 
deliberate attack upon the Home Rule Leagues. He accused them 
of constant obstruction. He was not sure of the sincerity of their 
support. The Conference platform was hardly the platform for 
such remarks. If he did not want their co-operation, he ought not 
to have invited the members of the Home Rule Leagues. If he 
desired their co-operation, it was hardly the way to tell them be¬ 
forehand that he did not trust them. He ought to have remem¬ 
bered that Home Rule Leaguers gave material assistance in one 
way. Their organ, the Chronicle^ has always urged upon the people 
to give all the help they can. I venture to suggest to His Excel¬ 
lency that his aspersion upon the Leagues was, at the very least, a 
tactical blunder. But this was not enough. He wrote in reply to 
Mr. Kelkar’s inquiry as follows: 

A certain number of speakers will be invited beforehand to move, 
second and support the resolutions to be laid before the Conference. After 
these speakers have concluded their remarks, an open discussion will 
follow. 

The resolutions laid before the Conference will be framed to give 
effect to the resolutions of the Delhi Conference and will be two in 


^ The Viceroy's War Conference held in Delhi on April 27-29 
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siiuwed and he shared the same fate with the result that there tvas 
immediately a dramatic withdrawal from the Town Hall led 
by hlr. Tilak.' In my humble Goinion, His Excellency, in giving 
the ruling that he did, committed a grave blunder and did a dis¬ 
service to the cause ivhich lie had come to esoouse. He offered a 
gratuitous insult to Messrs Tilak and Kelkar. and iherebv, to a 
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great, potveriul organization in tap Tt 
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le country, it is impossioie to 


Ignore or 


insuk hir 


Tilak and his followers, hir. 


ilak is an idol 
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the people. He wields over thousands of men an unrivalled 


influence, his word is law to th^ 
opinion with him, 




I have great differences of 
would be untrue to mvself if I failed to 
acknowledge that his burning love of his country, his immense 
sacrifices and a resolute advocacy of the popular cause have earned 
tor him a place in the politics of India which no other leader has. 
The insult offered to him, and through him to the Horne Rule 
Leagues, is, therefore, an insult to the nation at large. Whether, 


therefore, we differ from him in politics or not, it is the duty of us 


all, who feel that Lord Willingdon’s treatment of hlessrs Tilak and 
Kelkar was wrong, to protest against it. I am prepared to admit 
that it would have been better if Mr. Tilak had risen to speak to 
the said resolution. It is my special and personal opinion, not 
shared perhaps by any one else, that it would have been better still 
if he had preserved dignified silence; but, in my opinion, he had a 
right to speak to the loyalty^ resolution and offer criticism. I must 
dissent from the view that a loyalW resolution debars a free expres¬ 
sion of one’s sentiments. That loyalty^ must, indeed, be skin- 

requires a wall of protection against criticism. 


^ Along with Tilak, 
The Bombay Ckronicle, N. 
ference Hall. 


Gandliiji, Jinnali, B. G. Homiman, 
C. Kelkar and R. ?. Karandikar 


then editor of 
left the Con- 
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it to be perfectly consistent with my loyalty to the King to tell 
him that things are done in his name which ought not to be done. 
Aly declaration of loyalty will sound all the truer for the warning 
and I think that among the many services rendered by the Home 
Rule Leagues, special mention deserves to be made of their having 
emboldened the people to speak out their minds : and I doubt not 
that if they but do their duty to the fullest extent, they would place 
India's loyalty above suspicion. For, with a true Home Ruler it 
must be an article of faith that the Empire must be saved; for, in 
its safety lies the fruition of his fondest hopes. Not to help the 
Empire is to commit national suicide. How can we wish harm to 
our would-be partner without hurting ourselves? 

So, whilst I fully share the opinion of the members of the Home 
Rule Leagues that we must protect national honour by asking for 
an expression of regret for His Excellency's faux pas^ we must, at 
the same time, redouble our efforts to help the authorities in the 
prosecution of the war. We must not be angered by Lord Willing- 
don's mistake into taking a false step ourselves. We have too much 
at stake; we want Home Rule and we want [it] in the quickest time 
possible, and I wish I could still persuade the country to accept 
my view that absolutely unconditional and whole-hearted co¬ 
operation with the Government on the part of educated India 
will bring us within sight of our goal as nothing else will. I do not 
for a single minute share the distrust of my countrymen that, like 
so many other hopes of ours, this one of swaraj is also doomed to 
disappointment. Not that the Government here, as also the 
Imperial Government, have done nothing to shake our trust; only, 
my trust rests not in their change of policy, but it rests upon the 
solid foundation of our own struggle. Surely it must be easy for 
anyone to see that, if we succeed in controlling the development of 
manpower and resources, we will have attained to an irresistible 
position and power; for, in my humble plan for the attainment of 
Home Rule, I aspire to nothing less than a complete control over 
these two departments. The Government seek our co-operation 
herein, let us take them at their word. They cannot reject help 
willingly and honestly offered. Our supplying recruits means in 
spirit, though not in law, yet a national army instead of a hired 
army. I have never been able to claim for ourselves any credit 
for the thousands who have been recruited by the official depart¬ 
ment. These recruits have gone not as patriots, not for the sake 
of the country, not for the Empire but for the money and other 
inducements held out to them. Recruits whom we would raise 
would be Home Rulers. They would go to fight for the Empire; 
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Thus, indifference to popular opinion, their 
tendered for the attainment of the common aim, namelv Tain 
of recruits, have made our task well-nis:h impossible 
but our duty is dear. Undaunted by these and many other diffi¬ 
culties, we should press forward and bear down their indifference 
to our opinion by demonstrating in practice the harm that they 
do to the Empire by their persistent defiance of popular wdlL I, 
therefore, regard the second resolution, that will be placed before 
vou, not in anv sense as so manv conditions of our co-operation. 


It as a statement of the difiiculties ivinsf in our oath. There are 


only tw*o ways whereby we can attain our goal, co-operation or obs¬ 
truction. Under the British Constitution, obstruction is a perfectly 
legitimate and weil-knowm method for securing rights; but obstruc¬ 
tion at a crisis like the one facing the Empire can only end in 
enraeinT the Government who are resDonsible for the conduct of 
the war: whereas, co-operation wdll not only disarm their opposi¬ 
tion but it will give us a strength and a confidence which cannot 
but take us to our goal. The occasion for which we have met is a 
unique one; we are asking a popular Governor to put himself right 
with us by repenting of his mistakes; we are also providing that, 
if we fail to get redress, \ee pledge ourselves not to attend any pub¬ 
lic meeting over whose deliberations Lord Willing don may preside 
in future. This is a serious step, but, I think, warranted by events 
that have taken place. The justice of our step will be proved 


mined effort at co-operation, 

I observe that today is the Home Rule Day anniversaiy. It 
is, or ought to be, a solemn day for Home Rule Leaguers. Lord Wil- 
lingdon has presented them with the expression ^Honie Rule 

^ Sir Narayan GanesK Chandavarkar 
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Leaguers’ distinguished from ‘Home Rulers’. I cannot conceive 
the existence of an Indian who is not a Home Ruler; but there are 
millions like myself who are not Home Rule Leaguers. Although 
I am not a member of any Home Rule League, I wish to pay 
on this auspicious day my humble tribute to numerous Home Rule 
Leaguers whose association I have ever sought in my work and 
which has been extended to me ungrudgingly. I have found many 
of them to be capable of any sacrifice for the sake of the Mother¬ 
land. Some of them, I have noticed, are extremely capable young 
men, for I am not thinking, in offering my tribute, of the front-rank 
leaders of the movement. I am simply thinking of the rank and 
file with whom it has been my privilege to work. I wish to testify 
to their loyalty to the British Constitution and the British con¬ 
nection, and also testify to their impatience of bureaucratic control. 
They show an eminent degree of all the virtues and vices of youth. 
Their language is sometimes strong, sometimes even wild, not 
parliamentary. They betray excessive zeal. Men of age and expe¬ 
rience, we often may find occasions to stand aghast at some of 
their actions; but their hearts are strong and pure. They have 
succeeded to a certain extent in clearing the atmosphere of cant 
and humbug. Their truth has sometimes hurt, but I must say that 
although, when the Leagues were first established, I looked upon 
them with scepticism and even doubted their usefulness, a careful 
examination of their work has convinced me that the Leagues 
have supplied a felt want. They have put light into the people. 
They have filled them with hope and courage; and, had the autho¬ 
rities not misunderstood them, I am certain they could have avail¬ 
ed themselves of this inexhaustible reservoir of man-power. They 
need not be told that the members of the Leagues realize their own 
responsibility, and come forward with it. It was hardly to be 
expected of high-souled youths who had all along chaffed under 
bureaucratic domination. 

It was the duty of the authorities who, being more experienced, 
should have known better, to have made the Home Rule Leaguers 
their own. Whatsoever the error may be, let the Home Rule 
Leaguers, having now realized it, correct it. Let them not lose 
faith in even the bureaucrats. Want of faith is a betrayal of weak¬ 
ness. Bureaucracy is bad, it is doomed, but all bureaucrats are not 
bad. Our triumph will be in reforming the bureaucrats. If we need 
not say “Jo-hukum” ^and fall down at their feet, we may not 
shame them or insult them. Let us meet the tricks of the bureau¬ 
cracy with the greatest frankness and honesty. That we should re¬ 
turn good for evil was not said of angels but of men. The manliest 
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construction as they have in the work o: destruction and thev 
make this a day for universal celebration throughout the c,-^h 

breadth of India. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 17-6-1318 
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I have vour letter. Of course I would not ask von to leave 
the League^ and work with me; on the contratw. I wish 
remain in the League and guide its policy too in the 
You are satisfied with the present position- To me^ it seems dange 
rous. If the League refuses to help in recruitment, it 
going against the Bombay resolution^ If all the members of the 
League believed that it ivas not permissible to anyone to help 
recruitment while being in the League, the Bombay resolutions 
houid not have been passed and I should not have been given 
he chairmanship of the meeting. IVhen the League accepted me, 
it indicated that any of its members who desired to heln in 
recruitment could do so. 

hly faith is not mereiy in the British people, but in huma.n 
nature as such. Every human being has some truth in him. It is 
our duty to nurse this. If. in the urocess, the person concerned 
plays foul, it is he and not we who will suffer the consequences, 
ou may be sure people are not so bad as you think, 
will explain this further when we meet. In my view, it is the 
of members of the League all over India to plunge into this 
work. Simultaneousiv. vou mav carr\^ on anv aciiation that vou 

d ^ J J d d ^ 

want to against the misdeeds of the Government. By following this 

gue 


course, you will have served both ends. The Home Rule 
tvili suffer a serious set-back if it does nothing to help recruitment. , r 

Vandet.'iataram from 
hlOHAXDAS 

Liiarat*'' 




^ The Home Rule League 
- Vide the following item. 

^ The omission is in the source. 



300, CABLE TO BRITISH PRIME MIJHSTER^ 


Bombay, 

[After June 16, 1918] 

I HAVE THE HONOUR TO COMMUNICATE THE 
following RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE PUBLIC 

meeting of the citizens OF BOMBAY HELD ON 
THE 16th JUNE UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
BOMBAY BRANCHES OF THE HOME RULE LEAGUES. 

First Resolution 


THAT THIS MEETING OF THE CITIZENS OF BOMBAY 

PROTESTS AGAINST THE PUBLIC INSULT LEVELLED BY 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY 

AGAINST THE MEMBERS OF HOME RULE LEAGUES 
IN GENERAL BY CHALLENGING THE SINCERITY OF 

THEIR SUPPORT TO THE EMPIRE BY THUS THROW¬ 
ING A DOUBT ON THEIR LOYALTY TO THE 

GROWN, MORE ESPECIALLY IT CONDEMNS HIS TREAT¬ 
MENT OF THE HOME RULE LEADERS IN INVITING 

THEM TO THE WAR CONFERENCE, ATTACKING THEM 

SPEECH AND DENYING THEM 

DEFINING THEIR ATTITUDE AND 

EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNNOR 

ASPERSIONS CAST AGAINST THE 

AND ITS MEMBERS AND 

FOR HIS CONDUCT AND 

APPEALS 
TO 


IN 

AN 

IT 

TO 


HIS OPENING 

OPPORTUNITY OF 
GALLS UPON HIS 

WITHDRAW THE 


HOME RULE LEAGUES 

EXPRESS HIS REGRET 

ING SUCH WITHDRAWAL THIS MEETING 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY 


DIATE THE STATEMENT OF THE GOVERNOR 

BOMBAY AND DESIRES TO POINT OUT THAT 
PROVOCATIVE LANGUAGE IS CALCULATED TO 
A BARRIER IN THE WAY OF THE 
GO-OPERATION TO THE GOVERNMENT AND 

UNTIL SUCH AMENDS HAVE BEEN MADE, 

OF THE HOME RULE LEAGUES WILL BE 


TO 
FAIL- 
TO 
REPU- 
OF 
SUCH 
RAISE 
HEARTY 
THAT, 
MEMBERS 
UNABLE 


^ This commmiication, embodying the resolutions adopted at the public 
meeting of June 16, was also sent to the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy. 
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TO TAKE PART IN ANY \IEETING IN ELAURE 
PRESIDED OTAR BY LORD WTLLIXGDON ATTPIOTT IN 
ANY WAY PREVENTING THEM FROM DOING THEIR 

DUTY TO THEIR COUNTRY AND THE EMPIRE AT 
THIS CRITICAL JUNCTURE. 

Second Resolution 

THAT THIS MEETING IS OF OPINION THAT THE 

METHODS AND THE MEASURES OF GOVERNDIENT FOR 

UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER AND THE RESOURCES OF 

INDIA IN WAR -ARE NOT SUCH AS TO SECURE 

THEIR FULLEST POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT IN THAT, 
FIRST, THERE IS A SPIRIT OF DISTRUST FOR THE 

PEOPLE RUNNING THROUGHOUT THEIR HANDLING OF 

THAT GREAT NATIONAL WORK. SECOND. OFFICIALS 

IN CHARGE OF THE RESPECTPvA DEPARTMENTS FAL 

TO SEEK IN SPIRIT OF EQ^UALITY THE CO¬ 
OPERATION OF THE PEOPLE IN PROSECUTION OF 

THE WAR. THIRD, INTERMINABLE DELAY IS TAKING 

PLAGE IN THE AMEND.MENTS OF THE ARMS ACT 

IN ORDER TO ENABLE THE GENERAL BODY^ OF 

PEOPLE TO TAKE AND CARRY ARMS IF THEY SO 

DESIRE. FOURTH, THE COMMISSION RANKS IN THE 

INDIAN ARGIY ARE NOT YET THROWN OPEN TO 

THE INDIANS NOR RAGLAL BARS AND DISTINCTIONS 

REMOVED. FIFTH, THE REGOMGIENDATIONS OF THE 

IMPERLAL WAR CONFERENCE AT DELHI FOR ADMIT¬ 
TING INDIANS TO THE EXISTING MILITARY' COLLEGES 

AND FOR ESTABLISHING NEW COLLEGES FORTHWITH 

HAVE NOT [been] GIVEN EFFECT TO, THIS 

MEETING IS OF OPINION THAT THOUGH EVERY 

LOYAL CITIZEN OF INDIA DESIRES WTIOLE-KEARTEDLY 

TO RESPOND TO THE GALL OF THE PREMIER, 
IT IS DIFFICULT FOR THE LEADERS TO SECURE 

FULL AND FREE RESPONSE FROM PEOPLE IN RE¬ 

GARD TO THE MILITARY" SERVICES UNLESS THE 
PRESENT POLICY' OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
IS CHANGED BY REMOVING THE ABOVE-MNTIONED 
DEFECTS. 

M. K, Gandhi 

President of the ^Ieeting 

Toung India^ 2-10-1918 


XIV.28 



301. SPEECH AT NADIAD^ 


June 17, 191 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Gandhi observed that it was the fii 
and most important duty of the ryots to assist Government. Full assistance shou 
be given in order to overthrow the Germans. The English were better thj 
the Germans. They had come into close contact with the English and th 
knew each other well, so it was their first duty to assist the English. Son 
said that they should help only if they were given Home Rule. Fie believi 
they could not preserve the country so long as they had no military traditior 
In due course they would get Home Rule. By the mere fact of giving assistan 
they would get it. Half a million men were required from India for acti 
service during a year, and if they did not come forward to supply these me 
Government would themselves enlist them and the army so raised will 
called the Government army. But if the men were supplied by them they shor 
be called the national army. The same rules and regulations that were here 
fore in force would apply to the men so raised. Home Rule without milit? 
power was useless, and this was the best opportunity to get it. They shoi 
not, therefore, lose this opportunity. He had had a talk with [Mr.] Til: 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Motilal Nehru 
this connection, and they were all of opinion that it was a good idea, but tl 
doubted whether the ryots would accept these views. He had faith in ry( 
Many men died of plague and cholera and so it would not be a hard th 
to die in the war. He was ready to go to the war if the people would co 
forward. He was not a member of the Home Rule League. To receive milit 
training was the stepping-stone to acquire Home Rule, and so each and ev 
member of the Home Rule League should join. It was rumoured the Indi 
were placed in the first row and were killed, but he did not believe this. 1 
English were a fighting race and he did not believe that such a people wo 
remain in the rear and send others to the front. If, however, such a ti 
came he would himself object, and unless he were shot, he would not allow 
the men to be so killed. Before appealing to the whole country for the natio 
army, he had a mind to appeal first to the Kaira people who had becc 
satyagrahis. Nadiad was an important town in the Kaira District and so 
had called them together in private. If they agreed with him, the ma 
would be taken in hand: so they should think well, and then get themse 

^ Forwarding this report to the Government of Bombay, the District Ma 
trate of Kheda wrote: “On June 17th, Mr. M. K. Gandhi held a small meei 
of his more immediate followers at Nadiad in connection with recruitment . 
about 50 persons were present.*’ 
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BHAI SHRI JA^lNALALJIj 

insisted on caving vour man the monev 
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If 


didn't pa\y i womdn't be ab^e to entrust worn again withoui 
itation. 

I looked into the building account after comung here. I Lave 
received Rs, 28,000. The expenditure already incurred amounts 
to Rs. 40,000. The balance Las been met from the funds ear« 
marked Cor the other activities oi the Ashram. 0\ hat I need most 
at present is money for the construction work. The expenditure 
will be Rs. one lakh. If you feel like contributing anything, kindly 
so. 

Van.dcmatc.Tani from 


HAXIjiAS 


L J 


This is more important than bearing my travelling expenses. 

hlOHANDAS 

From a photostat of the Gujarad original in Gandhijih hand. G. N, 219 


SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

I am soiTv to see that very few women are present today”. 
What I have to say is meant for both. I have not come here 
to preach, but to give y”Ou vchat seems to me right ad\dce. This 
meeting in Nadiad is the first of its kind in Gujarat. It was here 
that the first meeting for satyagraha was held. We displayed good 
strength and much capacity for suffering during that struggle. It 

^ The meeting, which inaugurated Gandhiji’s recruitment campaign in 
Gujarat, was held at hloghul Koiiwadi and was attended by about a thousand 
people. 
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brought me into close contact with the people. I feel, therefore 
that in saying what I have to say to the whole of the country, 
should make a start with this place. 

We put up a determined fight against the Government, sai 
many harsh and bitter things to it. All this was necessary, bu 
whether or not we had the right to do it, we have now an opportr 
nity to show. There is no room for vindictiveness in satyagraha 
I am sure there was none in our struggle. Let us consider whethe 
it is desirable at all in any circumstances that we should associat 
ourselves with the Government. I have closely watched its shor 
comings during our struggle as also on other occasions, and ha\ 
pointed them out too. I have had, however, no opportunity at a 
in India to present its better side. From my personal experienc 
of dealings with it, I have learnt this at any rate: that we woul 
do well not to be content with a subordinate position in the Empir 
It is a characteristic trait of the British that they would tre; 
people who did so as beasts of burden. We can benefit by o\ 
connection with them only if we live as their friends or partner 
They will protect the honour of their allies and be loyal to the 
unto death. As a nation, they have some virtues. They lo^ 
justice; they have shielded men against oppression. The liber 
of the individual is very dear to them. Why, then, should we thii 
of breaking off our connection with them altogether? Everyoi 
needs a friend. Japan, America, England—they are all obhg< 
to maintain friendship with some nation or other. Every count 
maintains a connection with another with which it is temper 
mentally allied. India can be no exception to this. We aspire 
independence, but on this basis. In this context, the examples 
Australia and Canada are generally cited; we demand a stat 
like theirs. They enjoy protection and, likewise, help in the defen 
effort. That is exactly what we want for ourselves. If we thi. 
a status such as this is really worth having, we should do what 
necessary to achieve it. If [on the contrary] we believe that o 
connection with the British is harmful to us, the advice I ^ 
giving can be of little use. It may even dishonour us, if followe 
If, however, we want to live as equal partners with the Britij 
I think my advice will prove invaluable. India cannot stand 
her own feet. If the British left us, we would not be able to c 
fend ourselves. We could not protect ourselves against the crimii 
tribes or stand against an invading foreign army. If anyone blan 
the British for this terrible state of affairs, he will be quite rig 
That nation has many such things to answer for. But our task 
to turn their virtues to account for our uplift. 
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It IS ihe misfortune of India that she is in no nosinon to 
make progress without outside help. W e ouTiit to get rid of this 
helpiessness of ours. It is essential that the countmr should come 
to be entrusted with her defence, that she should become canable 
of defending her people. We shall not be fit for stvaraj till we haue 
acquired the capaciu- to defend ourselves. That India should 
always have to depend on the British for her defence—this is her 
helplessness. To remove this is a sacred dutv which we shcuM 
first attend to. 

Only equals can be partners. There can be no partnership 
between the cat and the mouse, between the ant and the eleohant, 

^ j. 

W e look upon the British as the elephant and ourselves as the 
ant. So long as we do not get rid of mis idea, swaraj can have 
no meaning for us. Anv stout fellow can successfuilv intimidate 
us. If a Pathan were lo come here and start hitting out t\dth the 
lathi, we would all run awav. An overbearing Kabuli, entering a 
compartment already overcrowdedj will get the people to vacate 
their seats and find a seat though none was vacant before; he vrill 
go further and occupy the room for four. People feel helpless before 
him.. 


With this cowardly fear in uSj how can we be the equals of 
the British? If I see a Dkei and ask him to sit bv mv side and 
offer him something to eat^ he will shake wdth fear. He will be 
mv equal onlv when he feels sufficientiv strong in himself to have 
no fear of me. To describe himx as my equal [when he lacks such 
strength] is like adding insult to injuinv" We occupy the position 
of the Bhangi in the Empire. Xotv we have an opportunity to 
emancipate ourselves from such a state and we can use it in either 
of two tvavs—in a snirit of friendliness or that of hostilitw If we 

i. 

wmuld follow the latter course, w’e should not help them with a 
single man or with a single pie; we should even stop others from 
helping. We should hope for a defeat of the Allies and fight the 
British and drive them out. All this, even if desirable, is impossible. 
Though we, advocates of swaraj, may not help the Government, 
other sections of the country have been helping it. We have no 
strength to fight the Government, or anyone else for that matter. 
It has succeeded in securing helo from India to the tune of a mil- 
lion men and crores of rupees. Evidently, therefore, if we now 
propose to push the British out of India in a spirit of hostility and 
be Bhamis no more, it does not seem likely that we shall in the 


^ The Gujarati, 
sustained burns. 


phrase literally means; branding one who has already 
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foreseeable future succeed in breaking off the British connecti 
through physical force. 

We can, therefore, free ourselves only through a frienc 
approach. This is not possible unless we render all possible h( 
to the Government at the present juncture. We want to be pa 
ners in the Empire. If there were no Empire, with whom woi 
we be partners? Our hopes lie in the survival of the Empire, 
all means, let us fight its evils. A brother fights the wrongs do 
by a brother. If one brother seeks to deprive another of J 
right, the latter will resist, but will go all out to help the forn 
in time of difficulty and so prove the fact of their being brothe 
wiping out, sometimes, even old animosities. There is no reas 
to believe that we cannot bring about such a result by deali 
with the British in the right manner. To be sure, we m 
fight the iniquities of the Empire. Even today we may do : 
if they were to inflict anything afresh. At the same time, 
should spare no effort in helping it to meet the danger whi 
threatens it. 

Besides, we shall learn military discipline as we help t 
Empire, gain military experience and acquire the strength 
defend ourselves. With that strength, we may even fight t 
Empire, should it play foul with us. It knows this, and, the] 
fore, it will prove the hona fides of the British Government 
they permit us to enlist. By raising an army now, we shall 
insuring against future eventualities. 

If the British people have the ability to rule, they do r 
owe it merely to their physical strength. They have the art | 
government], they have skill and foresight, shrewdness and w 
dom. They know how to deal with people according to th< 
deserts. They know that, if we help, it will be in expectation 
getting swaraj. The difference between their point of view a; 
that of some of us is this: we say we will have swaraj first a: 
then fight; they say they will not be coerced, that swaraj will 
ours if we help. They invite us to examine their history. The Bo( 
got swaraj because they could fight the British, When we can ' 
so, they say, we too shall have swaraj. 

We can count only on our own military strength, T 
Indians who are fighting now do not represent our strength b 
the Government’s. If we, who would have swaraj, can tra 
ourselves to be their equals as soldiers, if we renounce the fe 
of death, we shall be soldiers in a national army. When that ha 
pens, there will be no distinction of superior and inferior as b( 
ween the Government and us. 
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the fcdicinc, it we accept it. goes throunh or the imnrovements. id 
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and concede ail our reasonable demands. Even if it dee 
iheii. IS they” w'ho wni have reason to be sorrv aiterwards. An 
India trained lor lighting whi be able tc wrest freedom in a mo- 
men:. But the Government is net so foolish as all that. The 
Britisli are a nation oi heroes. Thev tvnl reco'^nize rieroisrr’ If 
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blit rouse the heroic spirit tvhich has been slumbering in us, can 

nave everything todav. It is, therefore, mv reauest to evervone of 

• "... 

you to give up ali hesitation and join up, I have no doubt in mv 
mmd thap just nowt this should be the first and the last plank 
m the movement carried on bv the Home Rule Leamued 
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304. APPEAL FOR ELLIS TMEXT 


Xa.dl\b, 


June z 


Leaflet Xo. X 

SISTERS AND BROTHERS OF KHEDA DISTRICT: 

You have just emerged successful from a glorious saty'agraha 
campaign. You have, in the course of this struggle, given such 
e\ddence oi fearlessness, tact and other virtues that I venture to 
advise and urge you to undertake a still greater campaign. 

You have successfullv demonstrated how vou can resist Goverm 

«> * 

ment tvith civility”, and how you can retain your self-respect with¬ 
out hurting theirs. I now place before ymu an opportunity” of 
proving that you bear no hostility” to Government despite your 
having given it a strenuous fight. 


^ The Moniagu-Chelmsfcrd Report on Constitutional Reforms was pub¬ 
lished on July 8, 1918. 

- According to a despatch in the Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1918, Gandhiji 
asked at the end that ■'no report of the meeting need be sent to the 
Press’” until they were able to secure recruits. 

^ Probably used by Gandhiji for the text of his address at a meeting, 
this went into wide circulation in the printed form. An English version vv'as 
also Dublished in the Press, but is not available. 
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You are all lovers of swaraj; some of you are members 
the Home Rule League. One meaning of Home Rule is that \ 
should become partners in the Empire. Today we are a subje 
people. We do not enjoy all the rights of Englishmen, We a 
not today partners in the Empire as are Canada, South Africa ar 
Australia. We are a dependency. We want the rights of Englis' 
men, and we aspire to be as much partners in the Empire as tl 
Dominions overseas. We look forward to a time when we 
aspire to the Viceregal office. To bring about such a state 
things we should have the ability to defend ourselves, that is, tl 
ability to bear arms and to use them. As long as we have 
look to Englishmen for our defence, as long as we are not fn 
from the fear of the military, so long we cannot be regarded ; 
equal partners with Englishmen. It behoves us, therefore, 
learn the use of arms and to acquire the ability to defend ourselve 
If we want to learn the use of arms with the greatest possible despatc 
it is our duty to enlist ourselves in the army. 

There can be no friendship between the brave and the effem 
nate. We are regarded as a cowardly people. If we want 
become free from that reproach, we should learn the use of arm 

Partnership in the Empire is our definite goal. We shou. 
suffer to the utmost of our ability and even lay down our lives i 
defend the Empire. If the Empire perishes, with it perish o\ 
cherished aspirations. 

Hence the easiest and the straightest way to win swaraj is to participa 
in the defence of the Empire. It is not within our power to gh 
much money. Moreover, it is not money that will win the wa 
Only an army inexhaustible in number can do it. That arm 
India can supply. If the Empire wins mainly with the hel 
of our army, it is obvious that we would secure the righ 
we want. 

Some will say that, if we do not secure those rights just nov 
we would be cheated of them afterwards. The strength we emplc 
in defending the Empire now can secure those rights. Rights wo 
by making an opportunity of the Empire’s weakness are likely t 
be lost when the Empire regains its strength. We shall not succee 
in becoming partners in the Empire by trying to embarrass i 
Embarrassing it in its hour of crisis will not help us to secure th 
rights which we must win by serving it. To distrust the statesme 
of the Empire is to distrust our own strength; it is a sign of our ow 
weakness. We should not depend for our rights on the goodnei 
or the weakness of the statesmen, we should depend on our fitne 
and our strength. 
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d for their livelihood. 

t their livelihood, and nrizes and honours in addition. All these 
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classes are a part of us, but they cannot be regarded as lovers o: 
swaraj, their goal is not swaraj. The help they render is not out 
of love for the countrv. If we seek to win stvara" in 
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If we want swaraj, it is our duty to help the Empire and 
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militarv' trainins:. How can we then co- 
are valid obiections. 

not granting reforms in these matters, the Government is 

}Iiinder. The British have manv acts of 
goodness to their credit. For these, GodT grace be with them. But 
the heinous sin perpetrated bv the British administrators in the 
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name of their people will, if they do not take care betimes, undo 
the effect of all these acts of goodness. If me worst happens to 
India, which God forbid, and she passes into the hands of some 
other nation, IndiaT piteous cry will make England hang her 
head in shame before the world, and a curse will descend upon 
her for having emasculated a nation of thirt\' crores. I believe the 
statesmen of England have realized this and have taken the warn¬ 
ing, but they are unable to alter all of a sudden the situation creat¬ 
ed bv themselves. 


Every 


iisnman upon entering 


IS t 


despise us, to regard himself as our superior and to keep him¬ 
self aloof from us. They imbibe these ideas from the ver\’' atmos- 

* » 

phere in which they move. Those at the higher levels of ad¬ 
ministration try to free themselves and their subordinates from this 
atmosphere but their effort does not bear immediate fruit. If there 
w^ere no crisis for the Empire, wx should be fighting against this 
domineering spirit. But to sit back at this crisis, waiting for com¬ 
missions^, etc.j is like cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 
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may well be that, while we are waiting for commissions, the oppor 
tunity to help the Empire may slip away. 

It is my firm belief that even if the Government desires t 
prevent us from enlisting in the army and rendering other help b 
refusing us commissions or by delay in granting them, it is our dut 
to insist upon joining the army. 

The Government at present wants half a million men for th 
army. They will certainly succeed in raising this number some 
how. If we supply this number, the credit will be ours, we wi 
be rendering a service and the reports that we often hear of iir 
proper methods adopted by recruiting agents will become thing 
of the past. It is no small thing to have the whole work of re 
cruiting in our hands. If the Government have no trust in us, 
their intentions are not pure, they would not recruit men through ui 

The foregoing argument will show that by enlisting in the arm 
we help the Empire, we qualify ourselves for swaraj, we learn t 
defend India and to a certain extent regain our lost manhooc 

I admit it is because of my faith in the British people that 
can advise as I am doing. I believe that, though this nation he 
done India much harm, it is to our advantage to retain connec 
tion with it. Their virtues seem to me to outweigh their vice 
It is painful to remain in subjection to that nation. The Britis 
have the great vice of depriving a subject nation of its self-respec 
but they have also the virtue of treating their equals with du 
respect and of loyalty towards them. We have seen that the 
have many times helped those groaning under the tyranny of other 
As their partners, there is much we can receive and muc 
that we can give and our connection with them based on the 
relationship is likely to benefit the world. If such was not m 
faith and if I thought it desirable to become absolutely indeper 
dent of that nation, I would not only not advise co-operation bi 
would on the contrary ask the people to beware, advising them t 
rebel, and paying the penalty for doing so. We are not in 
position today to stand on our own feet unaided and alone, 
believe that our good lies in becoming and remaining equal par 
ners in the Empire and I have seen it throughout India that a 
those who demand swaraj are of the same view. I expect froi 
Kheda and Gujarat not 500 or 700 recruits but thousands. 
Gujarat w^ants to save herself from the reproach of effeminacy, si 
should be prepared to contribute thousands of sepoys. These mu 
include the educated classes, the Patidars, the Dharalas, the Vaghar 
and I hope they all will fight side by side as comrades. Unle 
the educated classes or the elite of tfie community take the lea< 
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it is idle to expect iKe other classes zo coEie forprard. I hope rhose 
amon,A the educated classes who are above ihe oreseribed ape Out 


among me eaucatea classes wiio are acove me oreseribed ape out 
who are able-bodied will be eligible lo erdist themselves. Thcdr 
services will be utilized, if not for actual fmhrin for related nurposes 
and for looking after the welfare of the seo^ovs, I hone also that 
those who have s:rown-UD sons vtill net hesitate to send them as 
recruits. To sacrince sons in the war ought to be a cause not of 
pain but of pleasure to brave men. Sacrifice 'Of sorts at this 
hour tvill be a sacrifice for swarai. 

To the women, mv reauest is that thev should not be alarmed 
by this appeal but should welcome it. It contains the key to 
their protection and their honour. 

There are 600 villaees in Kheda district. Everv village has 
on an average a noniilation of over 1.000. If every village gave 
at least twenm men. Kheda district would be able to raise an 


who are able-bodied will be eligible to enlist themse! 
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is 
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out at 1.7 
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ever than the death rate. 

If 
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armv oi i 


a rate which is lotver than the death rate. If vre are not nrenared 

A. X 

to make even this sacrifice for the Emnire, for the sake of swara', 
no wonder that we should be regarded unworihv of it. If evemr 
village gives at least twenm men^ on their return from the war 
thev will be the living bulwarks of their village. If thev fall on the 
battle-field, they will immortalize themselves, their tillage and their 
countrv, and ttventv fresh men tvill follow their example and offer 

j, ^ Tf f* • t T 


themselves for national defence. 

If we mean to do this, we have no time to lose. I desire that 
the fittest and the strongest in everv village should be selected and 
their names forwarded. I ask this efiyou, brothers and sisters. To 
explain things to you and to answer the many questions that mmy 
be raised, meetings will be held in important villages. Volunteers 
will also go round. 

hlessrs Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai Patel, Barrister-at-law, 
Krishnalal Xarasilai Desai, hl.AXL.B,, Induial Kanhaiyaial 
Yagnik, B.A.LL.B., Hariprasad Pitambardas hlehta, Manager 
of the Hitechchdiu Press, Pragji Khandubhai Desai, hlohanlal 
Kameshwar Pandya, B.Ag., Ganesh Vasudeo Mavlankar, 
M.A.LL.B., Kalidsas Jashkaran Zaveri, B.A.LL.B., Fulchand 
Bapuji Shah, Gokuldas B. Talati, B.A.LL.B., Shivabhai Bhailal 
Patel, B.A.LL.B., Raojibhai Manibhai Patel and others are co- 


[From Gujarati] 
M(^hadezbhaint Diary^ Vol. |Y 


Mohandas Kar-v^achand Gandhi 



305, LETTER TO C. F, ANDREWS 


[Nadia: 

Before June 23^ 1918 

As for my offer you know that, in my letter to Maffey,^ I ha^ 
said I should kill neither friend nor foe. Regarding those wfc 
want to fight but will not, either out of cowardice or spite again 
the British, what is my duty? Must I not say, “If you can folio 
my path, so much the better, but if you cannot, you ought to gi\ 
up cowardice or spite and fight. You cannot teach ahimsa to 
man who cannot kill. You cannot make a dumb man apprecial 
the beauty and the merit of silence.^ Although I know that silenc 
is most excellent, I do not hesitate to take means that would enabl 
the dumb man to regain his speech. I do not believe in an 
Government, —but Parliamentary Government is perhaj 

better than capricious rule. I think it will be clear to you that 
shall best spread the gospel of ahimsa, or satyagraha by askin 
the himsak (mihtant) men to work out their himsa in the leai 
offensive manner, and may succeed, in the very act, in makin 
them realize the better worth of ahimsa. If I have not made th 
position clear, you should try if you can to come down."^ 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desc 


306, LETTER TO REV, F, HODGE 


[Nadiad, 
June 23y 19 h 

Pray accept my heartfelt thanks for your kind letter. W 
do regard ourselves as members of the inner circle in your family 

^ G. F. Andrews replied to this letter on June 23. 

2 Vide “Letter to J. L. Maffe/’, 30-4-1918. 

^Andrews observed in regard to this point: “I do not see the analog 
of the dumb man in your letter. It seems dangerously near the argument tha 
the Indian who has forgotten altogether the blood-lust might be encouragec 
to learn it again first and then repudiate it afterwards of his own account.” 

"^Andrews wrote back: “At the same time I do agree with you entiref 
that it is a free India choosing her own path which can give the world th 
highest example of ahimsa, not the present subjected India. But even then— 
cannot you conceive of that very freedom being won by moral force only, no 
by the creation of a standing army to meet the army of occupation,” 



LETTER TO B. G. HORXTviAX 


445 


It was a joy always to be able to pass a few tours with you. I 
am taking the libertv of sending vour letter to Babu Brabtishore for 
its reference to mv co-workers as also for the warning that we mav 
not allow the schools to iansruish. You know- that Dr. Deva, be- 
fore he left, out ud a pucca building in Bhitihartva. I nnd it most 


difScult to secure a ladv teacher. But I do not desnair of tindinc: 

* j,. O 

one. I would so like vou to \isit the schools now and then. 


Y 


me 


mv 


should ask Babu Uxorakiiprasad to nnc you a conveyance 
Devdas is now in hladras condncdna a Hindi class foi 

O' 

,1s. 

The Kaira quarrel was settled some time ago. Did vou see 
announcing 


the Settlement? I am now commencing a 


Please remember us both to Mrs. Hodge. I hone she has 

o j, 

entirely regained her former strength. 

I trust the bovs tvill have left off their shvness with me when 

«i * 

I next meet them. It is my intention lo visit Champaran at least 
once in three months. 

Tours sincerely^ 


From the manuscript of Maliadev Desaik Dizrf. Courtesy: Xarayan Desai 


r vmwD mm n A\r 


[NaDL4dJ 

June 23y 1918 

1 wonder whether I shall succeed in engaging your pen in be¬ 
half of my appeal- herewith. I shall value it. I need it, I do 
feel that "we shall truly ser\^e the common cause if we help the 
Government with sepoys and yet give battle on their wrongdo¬ 
ings, The two can go side by side. The stupidity^ of administra¬ 
tors makes recruiting difficult. That need not dismay us. We 
ought to do our best. That is how I read the resolutions of the 
Protest hleetings. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscripi; of klaliadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayaa Desai 

^ Vide ‘‘Letter to People of Klieda”, 6 - 6 - 1918 . 

2 Vide “Appeal for Enlistment y 22-6-1918 



308. LETTER TO MRS. WEST 


[Nadiad, 
June 23, 191 

DEAR MRS. WEST, 

I was glad to receive your note. I wish you will not worr 
about your financial affairs. Albert' is a brother to me Nothin 
can shake my trust in him. If I despaired of Albert, I should hav 
to despair of the world. I have already written to him.2 I knoi 
that he has done what was best in the circurnstances. I am glac 
too, that both you and Sam are now able to have suitable educatin- 
for the children. I wonder if Hilda remembers me I do Z 
know what has come over Manilal. He had such high re^rard fo 
all of you and had so much affection showered on him\y yo 
all. He has developed a .'uspicious nature. I still think that h 
will be soon himself again. I know that your love will turn awa 
his suspicion. I hope you will make advances to him, reason wit 
him, speak to him, and win him over. I cannot bear the idea c 
Manilal having an evil thought about you. 

We are just now building new premises for the Ashram. I wis 
you were here to watch the progress of the buildings. The groun 
IS beautifully situated. Maganlal is doing it all. He is doin 
what Albert was doing there whilst Phoenix was building. Fo 
him there is no pleasure outside the Ashram. 

With love to you all, 

TourSy 

M. K, Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Best 


^ Albert H. West 
2 This letter is not available. 
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forward to a ieiier from vou- 
Of course. Phoenix is noi 
5 acres of ground in the centre 
includes a visii to India. 

delights me to find you getti 




e have all been looking 


You can have 
ixe vour dream specially as it 


goinp to D 

I f 


1 


tire 


d of the tvoewriter. . . 

_ ^ * 

I have not asked Ramdas to become a tailor: not that there 


IS 


P o e 1 , 1 " 


V 




uorins:. 


amaas mav oeconie a iivinE 




But he is a conscientious 


OGV 


:tUt 

He wants to gain all 


kinds of experiences. If he becomes a poet he will be one not 


01 tvoras ana in tv 


lords, but of actions and in actions. Ramdas i 
a visionarv. And I like wlsionaiies. I hope you will guide him 
and befriend him.. I wish you would live with hlanilal for a while. 
You could carry on your studies there. 

How are the k’oglsy the Phillipses^ and the Dokes^? Do you ever 


meet them? Where is hlaclntvre^? What do you think of the 


r' 


3 


ommunit\'? Do vou meet Thumbi"? What has come over him 

> * 

These are questions which I should expect discussed in your letters. 
But something is better than nothing. 

hly life has become very complex. You must have read at 
least my important public letters. Now I am entering upon a big 
recruiting camoaign. hly work has involved constant railway 
travelling. I am longing for solitude and rest. They may never be 
my lot. Mrs. Gandhi has developed remarkably. She 


^ Sonja Sclilesin joined Gandiiiji as a steno-U^ist and later played an 
important role in the saWagraha straggle in South Africa; mds Yol. VIII, p. 24. 
- Some words are missing here in the source. 

2 Mrs. Vogl conducted classes for Indian women and organized Indian 
Bazaars in Johannesburg. She, as also her husband, a draper, took keen interest 
in the cause of Indians in South Africa. 

^ Charles Phillips, congregaiional minister in the Transvaal 
^ hirs. J. J. Doke and Olive Doke 

^ .An articled clerk with Gandhiji when he was in South Africa 
7 Thambi Naidoo, a passive resister 
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beautifully resigned herself to things she used to fight. But I must 
[not] describe things. You must see them for yourself. 

With love^ 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


SJO. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 


[Nadiad,] 
June 23^ 1918 

I see that you have made a good beginning with the work 
of teaching. I sent you some instructions yesterday. Take up 
grammar quite early. They will find it interesting. It will also 
be well to teach inflections as you start. They should be com¬ 
pared with the Tamil forms. Let me have some idea about the 
age of those who join and the progress they make. 

The first pamphlet on enlistment^ has been issued here. I 
send you three copies. It has also been translated into English, 
Let me know what you think of it after reading it. Lately, I have 
come to see the principle of non-violence in a somewhat different 
light, sublime none the less. Simultaneously, I also realize my 
shortcomings in the matter of self-control. My tapascharya is quite 
inadequate for this task. In this age, we do not get by our 
experiments one millionth part of the direct experience which they 
could formerly attain by tapascharya. Even if we find in thous¬ 
ands of instances that water is made up of two parts of hydrogen 
and one part of oxygen, it cannot be said finally that this is its 
composition. The conclusion is only an inference. If, however, I 
take two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen and combine 
them to produce water, that would be definitive knowledge. It 
is knowledge verified in experience. Even if water can be made 
in any other manner, I have definitely shown with one experiment 
that it can be made by compounding [hydrogen and oxygen] in this 
way. We frequently act on inference but come to no harm. In 
. matters of moment, we realize the inadequacy of inference and the 
supreme worth of direct experience. It is for this reason that 


^ Vide “Appeal for EaHstment”, 22-6-1918. 
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BHAISHRI VITHALBHAI. 


ave your letter. I think it is better for persons like you to 
keep out of the Home Rule [League] and do what service you can. 
The Home Rule League is in a difncult plight at present. This is 
not owing to external difficulties; there are many internal problems. 
Thev have not been able to decide what line to follow : obsiruction 

J 

or co-operation. Enough has been done by way of the former. 
It is necessary now to stop it and do something constructive. The 
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League’s capacity for service will not grow to its best unless this 
is done. Join the League by all meanS;, if you want to do so merely 
that you may be able to guide it towards the path of service. But 
the members of the League wall not welcome your entry if you 
fight with one and all. It is simple treachery to join any institu¬ 
tion with the object of wrecking it. You will also be doing a great 
service to the country if you but learn the art of safeguarding your 
health. 

How do you like Vallabhbhai’s new profession? He has be¬ 
come a recruiting sergeant. 

Vandemataram fiom 

Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary , VoL IV 


313. SPEECH A T AH MED AB AD 


June 24^ 1918 

You all know the purpose of this meeting. You also know 
that Bombay has protested against the insulting behaviour of His 
Excellency the Governor towards members of the Home Rule League 
at the War Conference. At the Bombay meeting, too, I was in the 
chair and, having expressed my views there, I shall not take much 
of your time. This meeting is for two things: one, to support the 
action of Bombay and, two, to explain the position to those who do 
not read newspapers and, since even newspaper reports are often frag¬ 
mentary and incorrect, to place the facts before newspaper readers 
as well. This is what today’s meeting is for. His Excellency the 
Governor was faced with the question whether or not to invite Mr. 
Tilak and other swarajists to the War Conference. Since Mr. 
Tilak and Mrs. Besant had not been invited to the Delhi Conference, 
the question was an unusual one for Lord Willingdon and he gave 
it careful consideration. In the end, he invited them and Mr. Tilak 
accepted the invitation. The latter enquired whether he would be 
free to address the Conference and whether any amendments would 
be in order. He was told in reply that no amendments to the reso¬ 
lutions could be moved but that, after selected speakers had address¬ 
ed the Conference on the resolutions, he would be free to speak 
and comment on their views. His Excellency sincerely meant what 
he said and there was no ambiguity in his words. And so Mr. Tilak 
and others went to the Conference. But what was their experience 
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there? Before Mr. Tilak had completed his secood sentence, 
Kis Excellency the Governor interrnpred him—stopced himi from 
making any criticism. He did not know what Mr. Tilak tvished to 
say. He knew nothingj of course, about what the speech would he 
like. And yet, believing that the sentence which hlr. Tilak had 




• 1 

me. 


vet. 


iiiau nac 


commenced with a ‘bud would be objectionable, the Go'vernor did 
not allow him to complete it and stopned him from proceeding 
further. AMt that His Excellencv tvouLd not have been within his 
rights in doing so, on some other occasion. It was. hcvtever, im¬ 
proper of him to have thus stopped a guest whom he had invited 
to his place to address a meeting and, in doing so, he has offered 
a gross insult to Ivlr. Tilak and the other distinguished guests, in 
fact to ail the people of India. Mr. Tilak is no ordinary man. He 
is adored by the vchole of India, It is really intolerable that he 
should have been ordered in this manner to resume his seat. We 
have assembled here today to demonstrate that the people of 
Ahmedabad too cannot tolerate this and to support BomdDavh 
action. In this we are but doing our dutv and showing ourselves 
to be true swarajists. It must be one of the implications of swaraj 
that anv insult to India should be treated as an insult to Indian 
independence. We have come together today to caE the Governor 


)eonxe ci 


moavA 


mat anv insuu 


enPence, 


to account i 


having insuitC' 


lan mdepenaence. 


AT should 


tell him that he has offered us a serious insult and that he should 
apologize for that. With few exceptionSj there is no newspaper in 
India which has approved of the Gov-ernorT action. They have 
all condemned it. Even The Pioneer has done so and said mat 
when the need of the hour is to enlist the co-oneration of the 

ii, 

people such an incident should not have taken place. It has 
gone further and advised the Governor to swallow the bitter draught 
and get on with the work. The object of this meeting in 
Ahmedabad and the resolutions it is to pass are quite in order. 
One of the resolutions calls upon the Governor to apologize and 
says that, should he fad to do so. His Excellency the Viceroy should 
intervene and express his disapproval oi the Governor's action, 
and further that, unless this is done. Home Rulers will not attend 
anv meeting presided over b\~ Lord Willingdon. We do not wish 
to extend our displeasure with him to the Empire nor to run atvay 
from our present duties. In the second resolution^ w^e point out the 
difficulties we encounter in helping the Government. Our inten¬ 
tion in it is to assert that wx wish to help it, but cannot do 
so fully because there are certain things which need to be done, and 
which only the Government can do, before we can help. In saying 
that it cannot afford to ignore the educated classes and that the 
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Indian soldier will not rest satisfied with rights inferior to those 
enjoyed by the British soldier, we also point to onr difficulties and 
aro-ue that, if we have not been able to help, the reason lies with 
the Government itself. Let this cause be removed and we shall then 
withdraw our charge against it. This is not enough, however. 
There axe certain things w^e must ourselves do. If we do not, we 
shall fail in our duty as swarajists. We pray to God to grant us 
swaraj this very day. But God tells us that we shall get it 
when we deserve it. If He were to give us all that we pray 
for, there would be complete chaos in the world. We have to 
prove our fitness for swaraj. We have ample material with which 
to silence our enemies, but it is our duty to see our defects as 
they are. If, being angry with the Government for these defects, 
we keep thinking of its shortcomings and sit back with folded hands, 
we shall never come to enjoy swaraj. Travelling all over India, I 
have gathered that her people want to live, as those of Canada 
and Australia do, as citizens having equal rights with the Govern¬ 
ment, We want it to obtain our consent for carrying on the war 
and only then ask us to contribute men and money. If our 
intention is not to leave the Empire, it is to our advantage to 
work with the British as partners. Our first and last duty is to 
join the Empire in making sacrifices and to make them courageously. 
It is only thus that we shall succeed in getting swaraj early. Our 
duty is two-fold: to resist injustice and take the necessary steps to 
end it and, at the same time, to stand by the Government in its 
hour of difficulty. If we mind these two duties, we shall have proved 
our bona Jides. If we want to disprove the charge against us, we 
should give it no reason to doubt our loyalty—this is the only real 
way to punish it. There is another aspect to this resolution, which, 
too, you should consider. I have had a letter from Mr. Tilak in 
which he says that, if the Government of India would place the 
Indian soldier on the same footing as the British soldier, he would be 
prepared to give 5,000 men in six months and, should he fail, tc 
pay a penalty of Rs. 100/- for every man [short of that figure], 
For this purpose, he has also sent me a cheque for Rs 
50,000.^ I have had talks with Mr. Jinnah and Mrs. Besant, too 
on this subject. They have admitted that we should supply th( 
required number of men to the Empire. Mr. Tilak believes that 
if we make definite conditions with the Government for helping it 
no room would be left for any misunderstanding afterwards anc 
that, therefore, that is the course we should adopt. I hold, on th 


^ The cheque was returned to Tilak. 
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contrarv, tliat we lose notliinT trusting, and so I have eq hesira- 
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except by their relatives. On the other hand, soldiers’ death on the 
battle-field makes them immortal, if the scriptures are right, and 
becomes a source of joy and pride to those left behind. From the 
death of Kshatriyas will be born the guardians of the nation and 
no Government can withold arms from such men. 

One of their friends was ready to enlist that day, he said, but could not 
do so for two months on account of debts. Many similar cases might be found. 
Mr. Gandhi requested the village leaders to inquire into the cases of such 
men, find out their pecuniary condition and undertake the management of 
their business and the maintenance of their families. He continued: 

You could then inspire young men to enlist. A national army 
could be thus created instead of a mercenary one. There is not a family 
in England, rich or poor, which does not mourn the loss of a rela¬ 
tive. It has now been decided there to call up men up to the age 
of 51. If we desire to govern our country and defend it, every 
young man should join the army. 

He expressed the hope that the village people will discuss the matter and 
resolve to give two men for every hundred. 

For years we have been deprived of our fighting capacity. How 
are we to acquire the use of arms for which our ancestors prac¬ 
tised penances and took severe pledges? 

Some argue that we would be deprived of arms after the 
war. Now, there is no power on earth that could, against our will, 
deprive us of arms after we have once been trained. Government 
is not foolish or it could not govern. Our mightiest weapon, 
satyagraha, is always with us. But he cannot be a satyagrahi 
who is afraid of death. The ability to use physical force is necessary 
for a true appreciation of satyagraha. He alone can practise 
ahimsa who knows how to kill, i.e., knows what himsa is. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said: 

Sisters, you should encourage your husbands and brothers and 
sons and not to worry them with your objections. If you want them 
to be true men, send them to the army with your blessings. Don’t 
be anxious about what may happen to them on the battle-field. 
Your piety will watch over them there. And if they fall, console 
yourselves with the thought that they have fallen in the discharge 
of their duty and that they will be yours in your next incarnation. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 2-7-1918 
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Jail-going is not the crowning step in satyagraha; it is, in a 
sense, only the foundation. There is a fundamental difference bet¬ 
ween going to jail through satyagraha and doing so for some crime. 

For instance, if one lands in jail for assaulting anyone while 
refusing to pay the land revenue, that cannot be called satyagraha 
The assault and the imprisonment are both a matter of disgrace. 
However, a man may sincerely repent for the assault and his term 
in jail will then be a prayashchit, though, even so, it will not be 
satyagraha. 

On this occasion of the return of our friends from jail, let us 
consider what satyagraha means. He who deliberately takes 
suffering on himself is called a satyagrahi. The rule of justice which 
holds between two brothers holds also between the Government 
and the people. A satyagrahi cannot please society every time; he 
has sometimes to incur its displeasure and offer satyagraha against 
it too. We want to see the principles of satyagraha spread all over 
India as rapidly as possible. Even if a single part of India, ever so 
small, were to embrace satyagraha, very great things could be 
achieved. Many of those who are present here are advocates of 
Swaraj. They should not forsake truth even for a moment. If 
they do, they will have to go through utter darkness, without so 
much as a glimpse of the holy sun. It is the duty of a satyagrahi 
to place the principles of truth fearlessly before the country. He 
will, in the process, serve the whole world. 

My brothers and sisters, I would say to you: If we have 
decided to dedicate ourselves to satyagraha in all sincerity of 
heart, w^e have only one duty: to cling to truth till the last breath. 
If you are convinced that the country will not suffer because of 
our insistence on truth, then, with God as witness, resolve that 
you would not forsake the truth, even if this earth should sink 
into the bottomless pit. Then alone will you be real lovers of swa- 
raj, will you deserve to wear genuine badges of swaraj, 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 
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^ The passive resisters, released and greeted at Kheda, were taken in 
procession to Navagam, their home village. 
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has had the advantage of Mohanlal Pandya’s experience and also 
earned the credit which, otherwise, some other place might have 
had the good fortune to do. I should like you to turn his expe¬ 
rience to good account. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


31 7. SPEECH AT KA THE AD 


June 28, 1918 

The longer I am in India, the more I see that some people 
believe I have set myself up as a guru. I cautioned them against this 
in South Africa and caution you here again. I know uttering such 
a caution can itself be a way of seeking honour. Even at the risk 
of seeming to do so, I shall say that it is not for me to be anyone’s 
guru. I am not fit to be that. Even in South Africa, when there were 
hallowed occasions like the present one, I had refused the posi¬ 
tion and do so today once more. I am myself in search of a guru. 
How can a man, himself in search of a guru, be a guru to anyone 
else? I had my political guru in Gokhale, but I cannot be one to 
anybody else because I am still a child in matters of politics. Again, 
if I agreed to be a gum and accepted someone as my disciple, and 
the latter did not come up to my expectations or ran away, I 
would be very much hurt, 

I hold that a man should think, not once, but many times 
before declaring himself anyone’s disciple. A disciple proves his 
discipleship by carrying out any order of the guru the moment it 
is uttered, much as a paid servant would. Whether or not he has 
made himself such a servant will be known only when he shows 
that he has fully carried out the order. The work I have been do¬ 
ing has brought me in the public eye. It has been such as would 
appeal to the people. If I have shown any skill in this struggle, it 
has been only in seeing the direction in which the current of popu¬ 
lar feeling was flowing and trying to direct it into the right 
channel, with happy results, 

I am trying to be a satyagrahi. It is not always that a satya- 
grahi acts in accordance with popular opinion. He may even have 
to oppose it. In satyagraha, there can be no room for any false¬ 
hood, Everyone is welcome to plunge into it. The lives of us all 


^ At this meeting an address was presented to Mohanlal Pandya. 
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June 29^ 1918 

First, let me draw your attention to the lesson of satyagraha 
taught by some of our sisters here. Some others we cannot see 
because they are in purdah. I say to them and to those brothers 
who are responsible for their remaining in purdah that, in a state 
such as this where half our body is constricted, we cannot work 
for India. The sisters here who have ignored the arrangement for 
them to keep behind the purdah and have preferred to sit out in 
the open in freedom, deserve our congratulations. 

I thank you for the address you have presented; but one who 
is wedded to service cannot accept any kind of honour. Such a 
person has dedicated his all to Krishna. Consequently, the honour 
I get can only be offered up to Krishna. He who is dedicated to 
service cannot hanker after honour. The moment he desires 
honour, he has betrayed his dedication to service. I have often 
seen that many work for money, many others for honour, and still 
others for fame. Yearning for money is bad enough, but the desire 
for honour is worse still. Sometimes a man commits more sins for 
honour and reputation than he would for the sake of money. It 
is one thing to maintain self-respect, and quite another to desire 
honour from either the people or the Government. A man hanker¬ 
ing after praise does grave harm not only to himself but also to the 
people. Praise is a thing which will cloud the judgment of even 
very great men. If you wish to maintain your self-respect, I request 
you in all humility not to overload me with honours. The best way 
to honour me is to accept my advice and act upon it intelligently. 
Only then will you have honoured me truly. . . .- 

The sagacity of a general lies in his choice of lieutenants. Cer¬ 
tain objectives having been decided upon and rules framed, re¬ 
sults will be achieved only if the army goes ahead with its work 
guided by these. If it fails to do so, the general by himself cannot 
accomplish anything great. , . Not that I have accomplished 
anything great, . . A Many people were ready to follow my 
advice. , . I wmndered who the deputy general should be. My 

^ This was in reply to an address presented to Gandhiji on the successful 
outcome of the satyagraha campaign. 

^ Omissions are in the source. 
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of imprisonment was not enough for the purpose, though. So sweet 
is the taste of saumgraha that one who has known it will ask for 
nothing else. If Kheda has had this experience, it is thanks to its 
energy and strength, its efnciency. It is entirely because of these 
that Kheda has achieved good results. It is a mere trifle that we have 
won on the issue of land revenue, but, as I have often told you, 
the important gains are fearlessness and the feeling that we are 
the equals of even the highest officers—in no way inferior to them. 
I hope this struggle will have made you permanently conscious 
of your strength to employ satpagraha at any time 
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flame is kindled, it cannot be extinguished but burns ever more 
brightly. Let this be the abiding result of satyagraha. If it re¬ 
mains with you, we shall always see satyagraha in some village 
or other of Kheda, It is my earnest wish that such happy results 
may ever bless Kheda. 

In your address you have said something about giving guru- 
dakshina^ to me. I do not accept the role of a guru. If^ however 
you wish to render me any service, I certainly want it. It will cost 
you a lot. 

For the love show^ered on me by Kheda, and for the service 
the volunteers have done me, I pray to God to grant me wisdom 
and vouchsafe me greater strength in following the ideal of service. 
Only so can I express my boundless love. If ever I have spoken 
bitter words to you, kindly forgive me. I have said nothing in 
malice but all in the service of the country. 

[From Gujarati] 

Kheda Satyagraha 


320. LETTER TO ESTHER FAERING^ 


Nadiad, 
June 30^ 1918 

MY DEAR ESTHER, 

1 had no time to write to you ere this. I wonder if you have 
read all I have been writing and saying just now. What am I 
to advise a man to do who wants to kill but is unable owing to his 
being maimed? Before I can make him feel the virtue of not kill- 
ing, I must restore to him the arm he has lost. I have always ad¬ 
vised young Indians to join the army, but have hitherto refrained 
from actively asking them to do so, because I did not feel suffi¬ 
ciently interested in the purely political life of the country or in 
the war itself. But a different and difficult situation faced me in 
Delhi. I felt at once that I was playing with the greatest problem 
of life in not tackling the c^^uestion of joining the army seriously. 
Either we must renounce the benefits of the State or help it to 
the best of our ability to prosecute the war. We are not ready to 

^ The disciple’s offering to a teacher at the end of his studies 

2 This was in reply to Esther Faering’s question: “How can one^ who 
believes firmly and has given his own life for the sake of exercising passive 
resistance always and everywhere, ask others to join the war and fight ? ” 
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32L LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 


Nadiad, 

Jyeshtha Krishna 6 \^Ju7ie 30^ 191S\ 


I have your letter. If you can allow me to use the money 
set apart for railway expenses for building work/ my trouble will 
be over. I have written to other friends also. Shankarlal Banker 
has sent Rs. 4,000. Ambalalji is sending Rs. 5,000, This helps 
towards expenses already incurred. I hope for some help from two 
other friends also. If you will give the Rs. 25,000 for building 
work, I can be free from anxiety to a great extent. There is 
no need to provide for railway expenses. These expenses are met 
from the normal receipts. 

Please do not think that you must give the money because I 
write. Give it only if you can do so for building work without any 
reservation. 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Hindi original in Gandhiji’s hand: G. N. 2839 


322. LETTER TO G. K. DEVADHAR 


[Nadiad,] 
July 2, im 

MY BEAR DEVADHAR, 

I thank you for sending me your report of the Sewa SadaD 
work. It is a monument to your industry, nationalism of a con¬ 
structive type and your love of service. The progress is indeec 
phenomenal. There is probably nothing quite like it in all India 
If you have a lady teacher whom you can spare, I want one, evei 
two, to replace Avantikabai and Anandibai from Ghamparan. 

And now for suggestions. A smattering of English is wors< 
than useless; it is an unnecessary tax on our women. Whei 
we cease to make use of English where we ought not to use it 


^ The Sabarmati Ashram was under construction. 
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m LETTER TO DEV DAS GANDHI 


[NaduDj] 

July 2, 1918 

I am very glad that you write so very regularly. I also wish 
to be regular, but you should not wait for my letters. There was 
no letter from you today. The conversation about Natesan was 
interesting. Do as suits you best. The work in which you are 
engaged at present is very important, how very important you 
may not perhaps realize just now. Generally, such work would be 
entrusted only to a very intelligent and mature person. Even if that 
were done, it is doubtful whether enough people will come for¬ 
ward to learn [Hindi] in a place like Madras. If you succeed in 
getting the people of the province of Madras to accept your gift 
of Hindi, you will have solved a difficult problem. You will then 
have joined Madras with other parts of India. This bridge which 
you have undertaken to build requires greater skill and patience 
than would be required in building a bridge across the Ganga. The 
task of making Hindi simple and interesting will exercise all your 
skill. To succeed in this, you will do well to read, during your 
leisure hours, books on Hindi, Gujarati, English and Tamil gram¬ 
mars. This might reveal to you some key which will enable you to 
impart more knowledge with less effort. Teach a large number ol 
derivative words [at the same time as the root word]. That will tax 
the memory less. I have told you to consider what arrangements 
can be made for the Hindi-speaking people whom we want to send 
there to learn Tamil. You should discuss this with Mr. Natesan, 
Hanumantrao and others. Revashankar Sodha and Ghhotam have 
returned to the Ashram. I welcome this, although it adds to the 
responsibility, Harilal will pass through by the night train today 
on his way from Rajkot, We have had news of the death of . . 
mother. Write to her from your end. I brought up the matter 
yesterday and we had a purifying discussion, I call the discussion 
purifying because everyone gave truthful answers, with the utmost 
civility and reverence. The question was this: Now , , A wiU 
like to go for the customary mourning visit on her mother’s 
death. This will cost eighty rupees. Can the Ashram afford the 
expense? Should it agree to bear it? A person who has embraced 

^ ^ Names have been omitted in the source. 
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LETTER 


TO DR, PPiJ;\7/FAY MEETA 




L-\,\DLAl)q 

2, 1918 


BKAISHRI PRANJIVAX, 

I have not been able to write to you for some time past, I 
carr,' on with the money 5 get nere ann do not go out to tceg. I 
am in utmost need of money at present. Construction work is in 
progress. I have already spent form thousand rupees on it. Sixrv’ 
thousand more will be required. I have to protide accommodadon 
for at least a hundred and fift)" persons and instaii sixteen looms. 
Work on cloth is expanding rapidly. After the Ahmedabad strike 
I have come into contact with a number of weavers. About thre 
hundred women have started working the rentia, I believe we shall 
o-et, before long, about ttvo maunds of handspun yarn every day. 
These women were unemployed. They are employed now. About 
thirty weavers outside have also found employment. Some of these 
are Dheds, They used to labour for wages but now they have found 
an independent vocation. I think this is a very impoitant actimty. 


j 

e. 


! ^ 2 yjames have been omitted in the source. 
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468 

For it toOj I need more money. I reckon I shall have to invest 
ten thousand rupees in this. The National School activity is, I 
think, equally important. It is my impression that even at pre¬ 
sent the boys of this school compare favourably with other boys 
at the same stage of education. The qualities of fearlessness, etc., 
which they have acquired are there for all to sec. I can see that 
the school will require one thousand rupees every month, though 
just now the expenses are lower. If I were to look after both these 
activities myself I am sure I could expand them considerably. But 
I cannot manage that. Even as it is, I find that good progress is 
being made in both. I have to tax you for a large amount just now 
and should like you, as a permanent arrangement, to make good 
any deficit that may remain after contributions from elsewhere 
have been received. Please give, if you can, what I have asked 
for, so that my anxieties may end. If you disapprove of my work, 
I certainly cannot ask you for anything. But do not stint if you 
think that it is along the right lines. 

You must be watching my work of recruitment. Of all my 
activities, I regard this as the most difficult and the most important. 
If I succeed in it, genuine swaraj is assured. 

Vandemataram froii 
Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diaiy^ Vol. IV 


525. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 

[NadiadJ 
July 3, 19U 

I think you must get the books there. You would do well tc 
arrange for the other things also to be brought over there. It seems 
we have abused . . 2s^ goodness. Because she docs not insist, we 
let things go on. I want you to act now as if you had been served 
with a twenty-four hour’s notice. There is nothing like our serving 
notice on ourselves. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 


^ The name is omitted in the souixe. 
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327. LETTER TO AXXIE BESAXT 
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I search Tim India in vain for an emphatic declaration ircni 
vou in favour of unconditional recniiiinp. Surer/ it must he 
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suggests the course I have ventured to place before the country 
as the only effective course. 

I know you will not consider my letter as a presumption. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M, K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Maliadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


328, LETTER TO M. A, JIJVJVAH 


[Nadiad,] 

July 4, 1918 

dear MR. JINNAH, 

I do wish you would make an emphatic declaration regarding 
recruitment. Can you not see that if every Home Rule Leaguer 
became a potent recruiting agency whilst, at the same time, fight¬ 
ing for constitutional rights, we would ensure the passing of the 
Congress-League Scheme, with only such modifications (if any) 
that we may agree to? We would then speak far more effectively 
than we do today. ^^Seek ye first the Recruiting Office and every¬ 
thing will be added unto you.” We must give the lead to the 
people and not think how the people will take what we say. 
What I ask for is an emphatic declaration, not a halting one. 

I know you will not mind my letter. 

Tours sincerelyy 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Goui'tcsy: Narayan Desai 
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DEAR MR. RANGA IYER 
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I thank you for your congratulations.- I shall not misunden 
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tion into the villages our Home Rule schemes are of littie value* 
With the people really at our back, we should make our march 
to our goal irresistibly. That we do not see such a. simple truth 
is the saddest part of the tra^edv bein.^ enacted in ffcnt cf us. 
If you would get out of it, you would, even at the risk of clos¬ 
ing your paper, learn Hindi and, then, work among the milages* 
7 you have laboured vaiianthc for your paper. But it wms 
almost mis-spent. \Vt must give the fruits of ourlVestern 
learning to our millions, whereas we, circulating ideas among our¬ 
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CHI. PRABHUDAS, 

I read your letter with great care and interest. You did wusely 
in writing that letter, I find no immodesty in it. The language 
is courteous and graced with the spirit of independence and very 


Member, Central Legtsladve Council; author ot Fatmi Inaia 
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2 On the success of the Kkeda Satyagraha 

^ G. S, Ranga Iyer had promised XQ hold 40 meetings in villages in sup¬ 
port of the Kheda Satyagraha. 
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sweet to me on that account. The letter shows your fearlessness 
1 

• a « 

I was ignorant of some of the things and had a vague idea 
about the others that you mention. You have given me a clearer 
picture. I did not know enough to be able to set matters right. 

I shall be able to do so in the light of what you have said. . 

My being deceived does no harm to us. For instance, your 
character or your studies have not been affected. If we ourselves 
stick to our high ideal, no harm results. If one keeps one’s house 
clean, neither the plague nor any other infection can ever enter 
it. Even if it docs, it cannot stay there long. Similarly, as long 
as we remain pure, the plague of wickedness, even if it should 
ever infect our family, cannot possess it for long. You must have 
observed that persons who have come in contact with me had their 
vices discovered sooner or later. 

With your permission, I wish to show your letter to all con¬ 
cerned. They will not be angry with you—they ought not to 
be. In the x4shram, we want that you and others, should ex¬ 
press openly whatever you think at any time. If possible, I 
shall be in the Ashram for tw^o nights and will return by the 
morning train on the following day, so that we may have an even¬ 
ing at our disposal. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


33 L LETTER TO G. A. NATES AN 


Nadiad, 
July 5, 1918 

dear MR, NATESAN, 

So Devdas is now receiving at your hands a nurse’s affection 
and care. I am truly sorry for this addition to your burdens. 
I had hoped that Devdas would not behave quite so indecently as 
to fall ill. Pray thank Dr. Krishnaswami on my behalf for attend¬ 
ing to Devdas. I hope for your sakes that he will soon be himself 
again. I understand your mother’s scruples. If you were strong 


^ 2 Some words are omitted in the source. 
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I do not know what report you have read in the Cpsordtle 
is an official Recruiting A^ent who has the efironterv to 
my namesake. It may be a glowing report of ins vrhich you 
may have read. So far I have not a single recruit to my credit 
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333. LETTER TO DEVDAS GA.\DHI 
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u know our rule. One must not tall sick, 
is necessarv’' to ensure that one does not. 
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onlv as much food as one needs : if one 


I feel worried. 

Self-restraint is all 
Sufficient exercise and 
keeps in mind these two things, one will never suffer in health. 
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334. LETTER TO MANIBHAI PATEL 


[Nadiad,] 

July 5, 1918 

BHAISHRI MANIBHAI^j 

I have your letter. I can understand your feelings but can 
offer no help. Time does its work. It will bring you peace. 
[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Voi, IV 


335, LETTER TO C. F, ANDREWS 


[Nadiad,] 

July 6y 1918 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

I have your letters.^ I prize them. They give me only partial 
consolation. My difficulties are deeper than you have put them. 
All you raise I can answer. I must attempt in this letter to reduce 
my own to writing. They just now possess me to the exclusion 
of everything else. All the other things I seem to be doing purely 
mechanically. This hard thinking has told upon my physical 
system. I hardly want to talk to anybody. I do not want even 
to write anything, not even these thoughts of mine. I am there¬ 
fore falling back upon dictation to see whether I can clearly express 
them. I have not yet reached the bottom of my difficulties, much 
less have I solved them. The solution is not likely to affect my 
immediate work. But of the failure I can now say nothing. If 
my life is spared I must reach the secret somehow. 

You say: ^‘Indians as a race did repudiate it, bloodlust, with 
full consciousness in days gone by and deliberately took their 
choice to stand on the side of humanity.’’ Is this historically true? 
I see no sign of it either in the Mahahharata or the Ramayana^ 
not even in my favourite Tulsidas which is much superior in 
spirituality to Valmiki^. I am not now thinking of these works 

1 Father of Raojibhai Patel 

^Vide footnote to ‘Tetter to G. F. Andrews”, before 23-6-1918. 

^ The author of the original Ramayam in Sanskrit 
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in their spiritual meanings. The incarnations arc describ 
certainly bloodthirsty, revengefui and merciless to the enernv. 
They have been credited with having resorted to tricks also for the 
sake of overcoming the enemy. The battles are described vdth no 
less zest than now, and the warriors are equimced vdth weapons 
of destruction such as could be possiblv conceived b”* the human 
imagination. The finest hymn composed by Tulsidas in praise of 
Rama gives the iirst place to his abiiirc to strike down the enemv. 
Then take the hlahomedan period. The Hindus were not less 
eager than the A-Iahomedans to fight. Thev were simolv dis- 
organized, physically weakened and torn by isiternal dissensions* 
The code of Mann prescribes no such renunciation that von 
impute to the race. Buddhism, conceived as a doctrine of universal 
forbearance, signally failed, and, if the legends are true, the great 
Shankaracharya did not hesitate to use unspeakable cruelt} 
banishing Buddhism out of India. And he succeeded I Then th 
English period. There has been compulsory’ renunciation of arms 
but not the desire to kill. Even among the Jains the doctrine has 
signally failed. They have a superstitious horror of bloodshed), 
but they have as little regard for the life of the enemy as an 
i^uropean. What I mean to say is that the’v would rejoice eouallv 
with anybody on earth over the destruction of the enemy. Ail then 
that can be said of India is that indhuduals have made serious 
attempts, with greater success than elsewhere, to popularize the 
doctrine. But there is no warrant for the belief that it has taken 
deep root among the people. 

You say further : point is that it has become an uncon¬ 

scious instinct, which can be atvakened any time as you yourself 
have shoivn.” I wish it was true. But I see that I have shown 
nothing of the kind. Wdien friends told me here that passive 
resistance was taken up by the people as a weapon of the wmak 
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violence. This discover^’ was forced on me repeatedly in Kaira, 


undoubtedlv held to be far more manlv than mine. I fear that 
the people whether in Ghamparan or in Kaira would not fearlessly 
walk to the gallows, or stand a shower of bullets and yet say, in one 
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case, 'we will not pay the revenue’, and in the other, 'we will not 
work for you’. They have it not in them. And I contend that 
they will not regain the fearless spirit until they have received the 
training' to defend themselves. Ahimsa was preached to man when 
he was in full vigour of life and able to look his adversaries straight 
in the face. It seems to me that full development of body-force is 
a sine qua non of full appreciation and assimilation of ahimsa. 

I do agree with you that India with her moral force could hold 
back from her shores any combination of armies from the West 
or the East or the North or the South. The question is, how 
can she cultivate this moral force? Will she have to be strong in 
body before she can understand even the first principles of this 
moral force? This is how millions blashphemc the Lord of the 
Universe every morning before sunrise. 

“I am changeless Brahma, not a collection of the five ele¬ 
ments—earth, etc.—I am that Brahma whom I recall every morn¬ 
ing as the spirit residing in the innermost sanctuary of my heart, 
by wTose grace the w^hole speech is adorned, and whom the Vedas 
have described as ^Neti^ neti\'^ 

I say we blaspheme the Lord of the Universe in reciting the 
above verse because it is a parrot recitation without any considera¬ 
tion of its 'grand significance. One Indian realizing in himself 
all that the verse means is enough to repel the mightiest army that 
can approach the shores of India, But it is not in us today and 
it will not come until there is an atmosphere of freedom and fear¬ 
lessness on the soil. How to produce that atmosphere ? Not without 
the majority of the inhabitants feeling that they are well able to 
protect themselves from the violence of man or beast. Now I 
think I can state my difficulty. It is clear that before I can give 
a child an idea of moksha^ I must let it grow into full manhood, 
I must allow it to a certain extent to be even attached to the body, 
and then when it has understood the body and so the world around 
it, may I easily demonstrate the transitory nature of the body and 
the world, and make it feel that the body is given not for the in¬ 
dulgence of self but for its liberation. Even so must I wait for 
instilling into any mind the doctrine of ahimsa, i.e., perfect love, 
when it has grown to maturity by having its full play through a 
vigorous body. My difficulty now arises in the practical applica¬ 
tion of the idea. What is the meaning of having a vigorous body? 
How far should India have to go in for a training in arms-bearing? 
Must every individual go through the practice or is it enough that 
a free atmosphere is created and the people will, without having 
to bear arms, etc., imbibe the necessary personal courage from their 
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replied, '‘I am in it because without it I cannot do my religious and 
social work,’' and I think the reply will stand good to the end of 
my life. 

You can't complain of my having given you only a scrap of 
a letter. Instead of a letter, I have inflicted upon you what may 
almost read like an essay. But it was necessary that you should 
know what is passing in my mind at the present moment. You 
may now pronounce your judgment and mercilessly tear my ideas 
to pieces where you find them to be wrong. 

I hope you are getting better and stronger. I need hardly 
say that we shall all welcome you when you are quite able to 
undertake a journey. 

With love, 

Mohan 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai's Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


336. LETTER TO ESTHER FAERIMG 


Nadiad, 

July 9, 1918 

MY DEAR ESTHER, 

Of course you were quite right in putting me the question you 
did. I am looking forward to your reply to my explanation. 

I appreciate your preference for country life and country 
children. They are more innocent and hence more lovable. 

Yes, it is your duty to continue your work to the end of 
your contract. I know the girls^ will gain by your very contact. 
And for that matter I don't mind their receiving faulty education. 

Devdas has just risen from a sick-bed. I know he will be 
delighted to meet you. Do please find him out, if he has not 
found you out. And if you have the time, I would like you to 
meet him as often as possible. 

With love, 

Tours, 

Bapu 


My Dear Child, pp. 29-30 


Pupils in the Danish Mission Boarding School, Tirukoilur 
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CHI. DEimAS, 

Natesan’s telegram today has relieved me of my anxiet}' in the 
absence of a letter from vou. Find out the exact cause of illness 
and see that you do not fall ill again. What did the students 
of Hindi do during your illness? Did any of them continue to 
come to you ? Were there any who continued their study ? * 

I have not had a single recruit so far, so deplorable is the 
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The telegram you saw there was all a misunderstanding. This 
occurred because there was a recruiting officer of the Government 
who was my namesake. My failure so far suggests that people are 
not ready to follow my advice. They are ready, however to 
accept my services in a cause which suits them. This is as it 
should be. It is through such service that one earns the right 
to give advice. Three years’ service, and that too in different 
parts of the country, is not enough. Even then, on the question of 
recruitment I could have done nothing else. I needed the satis¬ 
faction of having taken the initiative on an occasion of this kind. 
My efforts continue. What I have said is about the results 
achieved so far. 

Blessings from 


From Gujarati] 
Mahadevbhaini Diary^ VoL IV 


340. LETTER TO HARILAL GANDHI 


[Nadiad,] 
July 9, 1918 

I have your letter. If it was cruel to say what I felt was 
true, then certainly my letter was cruel. I repeat that the world 
will most emphatically not consider you innocent. Whatever you 
may have said in your sincerity^ Narottam Sheth could have had 
no idea about your speculation. You have followed one wrong 
thing with another. It was not enough for you that you had 
lost ten thousand rupees. But there is no use arguing with you. 
May God give you wisdom. If I have made a mistake, I will 
set it right. If you think you can point out any, do so even now. 

I understand what you say about your enlisting. I made the 
suggestion at a time when I did not doubt your truthfulness. I 
do not think I have any interest in it now. I can give you no 

idea of what my condition has been since I began to doubt your 
truthfulness. 

May God bless you, I pray, and show you the right path. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 

^ The original is not clear at this point. 
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Please do evervthin^ necessarA' so tPas Sari Kiiu^iiaibliai arc 
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welcome results. It must be all verv painfui for Kesha and Kadha, 
Use your judgment and do what you thinit best. 

[From Gujarati] 

Afahadez'bhaini Diary. VoL IV 


342 . LETTER TO A COAVORKER 


V A T^T TTs ,) 


7i/'; IG. 1918 

I am in a fright about you. I am wrestling wdth Harilal as 
I am doing with you. He wiles to say that the remedy I have 
suggested is cruel. Hotv can I say that he is telling the truth, 
when I know that he is not ? That is the position in which I Snd 
myself in relation to you. In your case^ too, I see things turning 
to anger. You are charged with deception. That time you talked 
about my ideals. And now you write to say that you -wasted your 
time even in going to . . d Again, you have deceived me. You 
misled . . A too. You put it to him that I should send him to 
Chinchvad. He told me this. I did not attach any weight to his 
words. As I remember these things nowy I shiver. What shall I 
sav to vou? I am not fit to sit in judgment over you. It gives 
me pain to have to tell you that you have been lying. If a 
man like you is capable of deceiving and shirking wmrk to this 
extent, whom else may one trust? If you have not been decehdng, 
how is it that suddenly I got such an impression? . . is not at 
fault. He only happened to be the immediate cause, hly suspicion 
began when you did not remain in . • A out I suppressed, it the 
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never act in ti 


manner and dismissed the idea from my mind. But I was not 


12 3^4 Omissions are in tiie source. 
XIV-31 
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satisfied. That suspicion and the discussion I have had with you 
come vividly before me. I am in a fright. Save me from this 
suffering. Establish your innocence fully or repent sincerely and 
learn to be straightforward. I cannot bear to go on suspecting 
you. I had built high hopes on you. I had visualized the foremost 
place for you in the future satyagrahi army of India. All this 
lies shattered at the moment. 

From the Gujarati in the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. 
Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


343. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Bombay, 

Ashadh Sud 6 {July 14, 1918] 

CHI. MAGANLAL, 

I could not return [to the Ashram] after seeing Mr. Pratt, 
for I heard that Jagjivandas had been taken ill and I had to go to 
Nadiad. At Pratt s, a number of Englishmen surrounded me and 
started talking very pleasantly. They expressed a desire to go and 
see the Ashram. I invited them to come over on Saturday. Most 
probably, I shall be there. If I can start in time, I may arrive 
by the afternoon train on that day. Even if I don’t, you should 
expect them. They may be there any time in the evening after 
five. I have told them that they would see things better if they 
could stay till prayer time. See that the boys, or the leading ones 
among them, are taught the English hymns. Sing Lead Kindly 
Light. If they come at five, show them the kitchen, etc., and the food. 

I write this letter from Bombay. I came here directly from 
Karamsad. Tilak Maharaj is here. As it has been suggested 
to me that I should give out my views on the Reform Scheme 
only after seeing Tilak Maharaj in Bombay, I am busy seeing 
people. I shall be back in Nadiad on Wednesday evening. I shall 
leave here on Tuesday evening but shall be going to Godhra on 
my way. From there, I shall go to Nadiad the same day. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

You must be putting the accounts in order. Get someone to help 
you in this, if necessary, and do so. 

From the Gujarati original: C. W. 5732. Courtesy: Radhabehn Ghoudhri 
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be said to be living only if five lakhs of men lay do’wn their lives 
for her. A seed must lose itself in earth in order that numerous 
seeds may spring up from it. Even so, from the ashes of me thousands 
dying for India, will spring up a living India. We Indians visit 
temples every morning and evening and pay our obeisance to gods 
—^gods who, we sav, descend on earth to protect the weak and. 
succour the oppressed, when virtue suosides and vice prevails. It 
then ill becomes ns to go to these temples, if we have not the spirit 
and the capacity of self-defence in us. And w^hat verily dia our 
Ramachandra and Krishna do ? They modelled heroes out of com¬ 
mon clay and equipped them for self-defence. The golden oppor¬ 
tunity for acquiring the power of self-defence has come to us and 
it behoves us to seize it and profit by it. An Empire iha^ has Dcen 
defending India and of which India aspires to be the equal 
ner is in great peril and it ill befits India to stand aloof at 


5 This was Gandliiji’s third speech ia the recruiting campaign delivered 
in Karamsad, a \dllage in the Anand taluka of Kheda district. 
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hour of its destiny. The argument that a Government that had 
behaved unsympathetically towards us does not deserve any help 
is idle because helping the Government means nothing but helping 
ourselves. And India too is under grave stress. India would be 
nowhere without Englishmen. If the British do not win, whom 
shall we go to for claiming equal partnership ? Shall we go to the 
victorious German, or the Turk or the Afghan for it? We shall have 
no right to do so; the victorious nation will set its mind on imposing 
taxes, on repressing, harassing and tyrannizing over the vanquished. 
Only" after making its position secure will it listen to our demands, 
whereas the liberty-loving English will surely yield, when they have 
seen that we have laid down our lives for them. The thought that 
our hearths, our homes, our fields and cattle will go to rack and 
ruin if we all go to the war, need not stop us. Our old men and 
women will take care of these, as they naturally must, and it will 
be a great training for them. One feeling and one only should be 
uppermost in the mind of each of us : No one dare invade my 
country, if he does, he dare take nothing out of it, excepting my 
dead body fallen in defence thereof. 

Towards the conclusion, he reiterated that enlistment was the surest and 
the straightest way to self-government and he exhorted the brave people 
of Karamsad, who had acquitted themselves so splendidly during the Kaira 
campaign, to send at least a hundred men to the war. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 27-7-1918 


345. LETTER TO HAJTUMAI/TRAO 

July 17, 1918 

I have been thinking of writing to you for a long time, but 
my recruiting peregrinations have seriously interfered v/ith my 
correspondence. Today happens to be an off day, and is being 
devoted to letter-writing. I thank you most heartily for all you 
have done and are doing for Devdas. In every one of his letters 
Devdas has mentioned your affection for him. In his illness, he 
tells me, you have been a real friend. I shall now select Hindi 
candidates for Tamil tuition. 

I knew that my recruiting campaign was bound to pain friends 
for a variety of reasons, political as well as religious. But I know 
that both are wrong in their condemnation. My views have been 
before the country for a long time. But it is always one s action that 
matters, rarely one’s speech. But I may not therefore summarily 
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346. LETTER TO V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRT 


[Nadiad,] 

July 17, 1918 

DEAR MR. SHASTRIAR, 

I am glad you were able to go to Bombay. I think it will be 
most valiant of you if you can attend the Congress^. I must con¬ 
fess I sympathize with the Panditji's attitude if it is truly reported 
of him. Indeed, for him it will be one of the boldest acts of his 
life to refrain from appearing on a Congress platform. What I 
feel is this. How can I appear in an assembly which I know is 
to be misled and in which the principal movers do not believe what 
they say and will denounce in the Press the very Resolutions for which 
they would have voted! I know there is the other side. But, for 
the moment, I lean towards abstention. I hope you are keeping 
well. 

Tours sincerelyy 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


347. LETTER TO V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 

[Nadiad,] 

July 18, 19U 

You have pressed me for my opinion on the Reform Scheme- 
just published. As you know, I did not feel called upon to takt 
an active part in the framing of the Congress-League scheme. 1 
have not taken an all-absorbing interest in controversial politics 

^ This was in reply to Sastri’s letter which said: ‘T marvel at Mrs. Besan 
and Tilak taking a position very near yours and mine after having written a 
they have done in the Press. I do not like all this talk about abstention fror 
the Congress. I do not understand it.” 

2 The special session of the Indian National Congress at Bombay o 
August 29—September 1, which, it was feared, might create a schism on th 
issue of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, but actually adopted a policy whic 
commanded wide support. 

^ Sastri had invited Gandhiji’s views for publication in The Servant ( 

Mia. 
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doctrine of comnartments. I ver\" much fear that the dual system 
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m provinces wiii be fatal to the success of the experimeniy ana as 
it may be only success of the experiment that can take us to the 
next—and I hope the final stage^ tee cannot be too insistent that 
the idea of reservation should be dropped. One cannot help no^’"’- 
ing an unfortunate suspicion of our intentions regarding the purely 
British, as distinguished from the purely Indian interest, iience 
there is to be seen in the scheme elaborate reservations on benan 
of these interests. I think that more than anything else it is neces¬ 
sary to have an honest, frank and straightforward understanding 
about these interests and for me, personallyp this is oi much greater 
importance than any legislative feat that British laient alone or a 
combination of British and Indian talent may be capable of per¬ 
forming. I would certainly, in as courteous terms as possible but 
equally emphatic, say that these interests will be held subservient 
to those of India as a whole and that, therefore, they are certainA 
in jeopardy in so far as they may be inconsistent with the general 
advance of India. Thus, if I had my way, I would cut down the 
military expenditure. I would protect local industries by’ heaviiy’ 
taxing goods that compete against products of our industries, and I 
w’ould reduce to a minimum the British element in our services, 
retaining only those that may^ be needed for our instruction and 
guidance. I do not think that they’ had or have any’ claims upon 
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our attention save by right of conquest. That claim must clearly 
go by the board as soon as we are awakened to a consciousness of 
our national existence and possess the strength to vindicate our right 
to the restoration of what we have lost. To their credit let it be 
said that they do not themselves advance any claim by right of 
conquest. One can readily join in the tribute of praise bestowed 
upon the Indian Civil Service for their devotion to duty and great 
organizing ability. So far as material reward is concerned, that 
service has been more than handsomely paid and our gratitude 
othenvise can be best expressed by assimilating their virtues our¬ 
selves. 

No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India that does not 
recognize that the present administration is top heavy and ruin¬ 
ously expensive and for me even law, order and good government 
would be too dearly purchased if the price to be paid for it is to 
be the grinding poverty of the masses. The watchword of our reform 
councils will have to be, not increase of taxation for the growing 
needs of a growing country, but a decrease of the financial burdens 
that are sapping the foundation itself of the organic growth. If 
this fundamental fact is recognized, there need be no suspicion of 
our motives and, I think I am perfectly safe in asserting that in 
every other respect British interests will be as secure in Indian 
hands as they are in their own. It follows from what I have said 
above that we must respectfully press for the Congress-League claim 
for the immediate granting to Indians of 50 per cent of the higher 
posts in the Civil Service. The above is but an indication of my 
view on the scheme. It is a considered view so far as it goes, but 
it does not embody all the improvements that I should suggest 
for submission to His Majesty’s Government. In due course, I 
take it, we shall endeavour to issue a representative criticism of the 
scheme. It is, therefore, hardly necessary for me to enter into 
an exhaustive treatment even if I was capable of doing so. 

I cannot, however, conclude my observations without stating 
what I consider to be the best means of enforcing our opinion, 
whatever shape it may finally take. I entirely endorse the con¬ 
cluding remarks of the authors of the historic document that thou¬ 
sands of Indian reformers are today studying with avidity. ^Tf any- 
thmg could enter the sense of responsibility under which our re¬ 
commendations are made, in a matter fraught with consequences 
so immense, it would be the knowledge that, even as we are bring¬ 
ing our report to an end, far greater issues still hang in the balance 
upon the battle-field of France. It is there and not in Delhi or 
Whitehall that the ultimate decision of India’s future will be 
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victory^ and agitate simultaneously also unto death, :: 
the reforms that we deserve. This is the surest meth; 
an honourable victorv^ for ourselves over the strcnaest oooositicn 
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of bureaucratic forces and, at the end of it 
will left. It mav not be imnossible to aain out 
obstructive and destructive agitation. But it is easy enough to see 
that w’'e shall at the same time reap ill will betiveen the British and 
the Indian elements, not a particularly cohesive cement for binding 
Abe partners. 
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The Leader. 24-7-191 


348. LETTER TO jAMXALAL BAjAJ 


Xabiad, 

Askadk Shukla 10 ^Jzih 18. 19131. 


dear JAamALALJI, 

I returned from Bombay last ni 9 :ht. Being on tour I could 
not write to vou earlier. Your letter has taken a burden off mv 
mind. Bhai Ambalalji has sent Rs. 5,009 and Bhai Shankarlal 
Banker has given Rs. 4,000. I feel some hesitation in sneaking of 
my wants to friends who do not turn doivn mm requests and yet I 
cannot help making them. I therefore strongly fee! that, when 
there is any difficulty in conceding my request, it will be a kind¬ 
ness to me not to grant it. 

I hope your pain has now completely disappeared. 


s-urs. 


From a photostat of 


e Hindi original in Gandhiiih hand: G. X. 2840 



349. LETTER TO ANAMDSHANKAR DHRUVA 

[Nadiad,] 

July 18, 1918 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. How is it that, in all your wide studies, 
you have not discovered any medicine which would ensure that, 
no matter if relations died or fell ill, if a window-shutter in a rail¬ 
way compartment crashed on one’s hand or if one stumbled while 
walking, —one would not mind any of these things but be always 
happy? Can studies, however, relieve the pain in the hand, oi is 
it only a doctor who can help? You need reply only when we 
meet, after you have recovered. The workers are patient and 
will wait. If prayers can avail, please pray that your hand may be 
soon restored to a serviceable condition. Meanwhile, many of 
them have been receiving not 35 but 50 per cent increase. 
Ambalalbhai said he had something to whisper to you. He has 
already done so to me. But you had better hear it direct from 

him. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 


[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhhaini Diary, Vol. IV 

350, LETTER TO JAGJIVANDAS MEHTA 

[Nadiad,] 

July 18^ 1918 

Got your letter. I was sorry to hear of the theft of your coat 
and money. It is as if a weak cow should be infested with too 
many gadflies.^ There is a thief around here in the Anathashram. 
The thing has happened twice or thrice before now. Somebody 
should have warned you but it seems this did not occur to anyone. 


^ A Gujarati saying, meaning: “Misfortunes never come singly. 
Mehta had gone to Nadiad to see Gandhiji and had fallen ill while in 
Anathashram. His coat, with a purse in it, was stolen, 



LETTER TO IAGTrvL4XBAS MEHTA 


Your fever must have left you conit^leteliL I could write 
Jivraj^ only today. The letter is enclosed. You may despauch r 
if you think it proper. 


I couidj this time, Tet some idea of the condition of vour bus: 


ness. I am not happy about the source of the money with which 
you have started it. If mv advice is of anv value, wind un vour 
business this verv dav, return the monev to the nerson from whom 


you have borrowed it and secure a iob, I am sure voa 
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diihculty m getting one. If you wouid live the simple life, th^ 
Ashram is akvavs open to vou. I do not cress, tbcu'ch. Id hov; 
ever, you want to work for thing's which the rvorld regarns ^vorn 
striving for, you may, but on your own strength. The longer yo: 
take to act in this matter, the more reason you will have for re 
gret afterwards. 
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actions but, the more I look into the ne^ 
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are caught, the more I realize this to be especially true of you ad« 
I \sdsh vou would free vourself from this. Be satisfied witn the 
normal risks which attend an en.terprise and do not go in for 
anything more. See that vour relations with evemmne are above 
reproach. As for father, he goes out of his way to heap mdseyc 
upon miseiy^ on himself. Living a life of religious devotion, evhy 
should he have so many desires? Why should you encourage Pirn 
in them? . . . We should be happier than the gods if we respected 
the voice of conscience as much as tve respect public opinion. We 
don’t recognize the happiness at our door-step and go searching for 
it in all directions. WTv do vou bother vourseii so? 

j' ^ * 

[From Gujarati] 

Alahaderbhami DiaTj\ Vol. IV 


^ Jivraj Mehta, Gandhijiu friend, and physician 
- Some words 4re omitted here in the source. 




35L LETTER TO MRS. JAGJIVANDAS MEHTA 

Nadi AD 
July 18, 19 h 


DEAR SISTER, 

I could not bear to see your distress but, at the same time 
the innocent happiness I noticed in you I saw neither in father 
nor in Bhai Jagjivandas. This cut me to the quick and I hav 
addressed a letter- to Bhai Jagjivandas. You should, both of you 
get it by heart, deeply ponder over it and then strive jointly ii 
life. The letter is meant for you both. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhhaini Diary, Vol. IV 

352. LETTER TO KOTWAUS SISTER 


Nadiai 

Ashadh Sud 10 [July 18, 1918 

DEAR SISTER, 

I have your postcard. Gogate’s did not reach me. It ma 
have been lost because of my wanderings. When I wrote t 
you, I had not plunged into this arduous war effort. Now, 
don’t know when I shall rest in the Ashram. If you go to sta 
there in my absence, you are likely to find things difficult; beside; 
I think your presence will also embarrass the Ashram inmate; 
At present, it does not have enough room either. We have nc 
been able to go ahead with construction as fast as I had hope 
to. Hence, I hesitate to welcome you. If, however, you can er 
dure the inconveniences there, accept human nature in all r 
variety and do not think my presence essential even when you ai 
there for the first time, you may go. Discuss the matter with Kotw^ 
if he is there and write to me afterwards. He will explain to yo 
what I have written. I do want you in the Ashram. All th< 

^ Mrs. Mehta’s father-in-law 

2 Vide the preceding item. 

3 The source does not mention the addressee’s name. But from t 
references to Gogate and Kotwal, the letter appears to have been addresse 
the latter’s sister; vide “Letter to Rambhau Gogate”, 17-5-1918. 
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I desire is that you may go there after it has developed 
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From a photostat of the Gujarati original: G- X. 
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He pointed out how two hundred years of disease nad tveakenev 
martial spirit of the people of Gujarat and emphasiced the necessiV” cf re', 
nizing this fact as a preliminary to the w-crA ot recruitment. A 
appreciating the difScuIties before him, he was determined to see in 
as he had recognized since he attended the Delhi War Conference ihai 
ing w^ork was the first duty of an Indian patriot in these times. He had lecer/ec 
invitations from many parts of India to go and help them in their recruiting 
campaign, but he could not do so with a clear conscience v/hile h:s own people 
of Gujarat hung back. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 22-7-1918 
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It is a month today since the first leahei^ was written, uiir* 
ing that time my fellow w'orkers and myself have had a good deal 
of experience. We held meetings at Nadiadj Karamsad, Ras,^ 
Kathlalj Jambusar and other places and talked wdtii hundreds Or 

men and women. 

I take the liberty to put before you the experiences we have 
had. Barely a hundred men have come forward, I find this to 
be too small a figure, considering the one month that h^s gone 
into it and the travelling it has entailed. Wnen I t hink of tne 
condition of the people, I feel that it is a wonaer tnat even so 


1 The meeting was presided over by F. 
of the Northern Division, and attended by a large 
and leading cidzens. 

2 Vide "‘Appeal for Enlistment’*, 22-6-1918. 


G. Pratt, Commissioner 
number of District ofiicials 
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many men have come forward. These are men from a class of 
society which has not seen any fighting, men who have never so 
much as lifted a stick. So, if we could but rouse the fighting 
classes, an inexhaustible supply of recruits could be assured. 

The shortcomings of the thinking sections are plain on this 
occasion. I use the word 'Thinking’’ in place of "educated”. If 
such men and women were to do their duty, they could influence 
the classes fitted by nature to join up. My experience goes to 
testify to a great weakness on the part of the thinking section. Their 
not taking sufficient interest in national work makes the task of re¬ 
cruitment difficult. Those among them into whose hands this 
leaflet may find its way should, if they have faith in this work, 
prepare themselves and inspire the illiterate and ignorant sections 
for this great task. 

But, in the thinking section I have come across persons who 
have no faith in this. This leaflet is addressed to them. It is 
my request to them to read it carefully. It is up to the wise man 
to sketch out the right line of action in the light of existing circum¬ 
stances. If it is our intention to break off our connection with the 
British, to be sure we must not go to their help. Very few come 
out with the opinion that we do want to break this tie. It is plain 
enough to everyone that even those who are for breaking it just 
cannot do so at the present moment. Be that as it may, today our 
salvation lies in helping the British. To help them is to help our¬ 
selves. When the interests of the two lie in the same direction, it 
would be the very height of recklessness for either side to keep think¬ 
ing of the other s faults and refuse to go to its help. If a raid were 
to descend on an enemy of ours in the village in which we are 
living, and if it threatened the whole village, we would forget our 
enmity and run to the succour of that enemy and beat back the 
raiders. The same holds true in this war today. To rise against 
the common danger is not only expediency but our duty as well. 
Another objection that has been raised is : what kind of a dharma 
is it to send the best of our men to the war and get them killed? 
This way, Sll those who are working for swaraj may be killed; 
how would we win swaraj, then ? I would have branded this 
objection as ridiculous had it not been raised by men considered 
intelligent. It is clear that, if India could boast of only five lakhs 
of men demanding swaraj, we do not deserve it. But those who raise 
the objection mean to say that, whatever be the number of such 
men, the discerning few who carry on an agitation for swaraj 
number even less than five lakhs. This is true enough. Only, 
one thing is overlooked. In preparing five lakhs of men who would 
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‘Who would risk his life or limb by going 
Let them loot. Leave it to the Government 
thev think and stav at home. If the house of a neighbour is set on 
fire, if he is dishonoured and his property looted^ that is no con¬ 
cern of these philosophers. So Iona as this philosophv 
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addition to food and clothing. The minimum he gets is 
rupees and, according to merit, he rises in rank and scale. If he is 
killed, the Government provides for the maintenance of his wdfe 
and children. Those who return from the war get prizes and re¬ 
wards, It is mv view that, in the final anaivsis. soldiering is more 
paying than other professions. 

such privileges are available only to the British; wTen 
ever come to us?’'—I have heard people say. To them I 
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wmuld say: ‘Tt is not likely that an army of five lakhs of inteilige 
men raised by our efforts would be denied equal rights with the 
British. If they should be, that would only go to prove the in¬ 
capacity of those five lakhs and of the leaders. If an army of five 
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“You bid US to go and join the war unconditionally. Another 
advises us to join on promise of equal rights. A third says 
we are not bound to go—why bargain away your sleep and gc 
out of your way to suffer sleeplessness? We get confused by these 
three different counsels. In such a predicament, it seems to us tha 
discretion lies in not venturing beyond our depths.” My modesi 
reply to this is : “Sentiments such as these bespeak a coward. Ai 
time passes, different parties will come into being and a variety o 
opinions come to prevail. You will have to take them all int( 
consideration. I would call it a betrayal of the swaraj to whicl 
we are all pledged if we refuse to participate in the war at any rati 
for the sake of that pledge.” 

In laying down conditions for joining the army, there is a daiige 
that the occasion to join may slip past and the scheme fo 
swaraj may be shelved. The security of our nation, as also th 
certainty of swaraj, lies only in our joining up. All the partie 
would agree that our enlisting in the army will in no way harr 
the cause of swaraj. So, even on a comparative view, of the thre 
the one counsel which advocates enlistment seems to me the besi 
It is my hope that the comrades of Kheda district will be true t 
the call of duty and give their names to the volunteers or send ther 
directly to the Ashram. 

Women will also, I trust, help in this work. I know that soil 
of them dissuade their husbands and sons from enlisting. If the 
reflect over the matter carefully enough, they will sec that it is i 
their own interests, and certainly in the interests of the nation, th< 
their husbands and sons should be brave men. 

For ever your servant, 

Mohandas Karamghand Gandi 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhhaini Diary, Vol. IV 
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I have been debating with myself wherher to write to i 
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Ashram and have just worn the second ves n sem 
to know* of it only today. It does not St well. The sleeves are 

that matters little. I am wearing it and shall wear 


I am quite sure that you must quietly go through your con¬ 
tract even though you may be prohibited from coming to the 
Ashram or writing to me. You will gain greater strength of will 
and purpose by the enforced discipline and restraint. 

It will be a privilege if you are permitted to write to me and 
receive letters. Do please teii me tvhat final decision has been 
arrived at, 

I have suspended Civil Disobedience for the time being. You 
see my letter to the Press. 

With iov€j 


‘APi: 


My Dear Ckild^ pp, 30-1 
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DEAR MRS. POLAK^ 


... I am undergoing a revolution in my outlook upon 
As it seems to me some old cobwebs are falling awav. But of 
w^hen I have more time. 


* /nt 

life. 

this 


From tile maniiscripi of Mahadev Desai’s Diarv’. Courtesy: Xarayan Desai 
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357, LETTER TO GOVIMD MALAVITA 


[BoMBAYj] 

July 22, 1918 

I was very glad to get your letter. We can lay bare our heart 
to those whom we consider our elders. Such laying bare is neces¬ 
sary. You have done right in writing to me. I do not know what 
excesses are committed in recruitment. If they are many, it is 
ail the more necessary for me to go in for it. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme is, in my opinion, very 
good. We can have its shortcomings removed through agitation. 
Whatever the merits of the Scheme, however, I definitely hold that 
we should join the war. We do not join it for the good of the 
British people; we want to go in for recruitment to do service 
to the country, and with an eye to its interests. What shall I say 
about the miserable plight of India? I see clearly that India 
cannot attain real swarajya. I hold that by joining the army we 
can accomplish two things ; we shall become brave and we shall 
learn something about the handling of arms; and we shall prove 
our worth by helping those with whom we wish to become partners. 
Resisting their excesses and sharing their troubles—both these things 
are worth our doing. I want you to think very calmly on this 
question. I suggest your sending this letter to Devdas and also 
discussing the matter with him. 

Tours sincerely, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

[From Hindi] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Vol. IV 
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DEAR PUXTABHAO, 
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Wliat we have taken as dharnia is not dharma. We coinird: 
violence on a lar^e scale in the name of non-violence* Fearinsr 
to shed blood, we lorment people ever}’ day and dry nn 
blood. Baiiia^ can never practise non-violence. Bharm^ 
not consist in the ourw’ard renunciation nractised bv some 
Shravakas- or in feeding anus. There can be no or 

rledge of the Seif uniess one renounces ieve of body, 
vou are convinced of this and would discover the true 
road to moksha, I should advise vou to identifv vourself with the 
Ashram, See the oroposed construction tvork through and relieve 
Maganlai for the present. You will need a servant. Engare 


arasaram. i imnK it neccssam tna' 
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over mis carefullv. 




ndertake this onlv if the truth of this is as 


clear to vou as davli^ht. If it is, vou will experience preat peace 
in the Ashram. Otherwise you will tire out soon. You, Fulchand 
anlal mav discuss this among; vourselves. But, Srst, think 


over It V 
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Mahadevbhaini Diary^ VoL IV 



359, LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


Navagam^ 

Purnima [July 23, 1918] 

DEAR MAHADEV^ 

The result of your losing your temper was that you could not 
come, nor could Shivabhai. We two enjoyed walking down to 
to this place. We arrived at 10,15. The people were surprised. 
The poison which the Circle Inspector has sown here must 
be dug out. We shall, therefore, stay on here for three or four 
days. You or Shivabhai may bring over the mail. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Inform Anasuyabehn that we are here up to Thursday at any 

rate. 

Bring, or send, postal covers, postcards and plain envelopes. 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: C. W. 5790. Courtesy: 
G. K. Bhatt 


360. LETTER TO SIR S. SUBRAMAMIAM 

![Navagam,] 

July 24, 1918 

DEAR SIR SUBRAMANIAM^5 

I hope you will not regard this letter as a presumption on my 
part. I have long felt that your language was unrestrained and 
not worthy of ajvogh Your charges have appeared to me to be in 
many respects reckless. In my humble opinion you would have 
rendered much greater service to the country than you have if you 
had been as scrupulously truthful as you have been frank and fearless. 
In you an unguarded and uncharitable expression would be an 
untruth. Your politics are not of the demagogue. They are 
religious. I beseech you to give the country a pure example of an 
Indian gentleman. It is in your power to do so. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 

^ Retired Judge, Madras High Court 
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that, to achieve it, there should be a u-jTarau teactier. 
absence of such a teacher, it would not be wTong to avaJ 
of a teacher from Maharashtra. Also, I would prefer 
teacher who has character, to a Gumrati who has none. At presen: 
it is difiicult to find Gujaratis who can teach according to my method. 
The situation is so pathetic that, without you, Sanskrit teachhig will 
have to stop or be resumed by Kakah For the present, therefore, 
you will have to continue teaching it while keening the ideal in 
\iew. 

I am eager to enter Maharashtra, but the time is not ripe yet. 

I am not fit. We don’t have the required number of men, hiay 
there not be some divine orovidence in the fact that vou, Kaka and 
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ave come to 


'ork 


vith me ? Mv relations 

o’ 

in the Serviants of India Socieun mv espec 
admiration for Maharashtra, the great assistance they rendered m 
Champaran, the arrival of a music expert fromx hiaharashtra, 
the expected entryg in the near future, of Konvafis sister, my 
acquaintance with Narayanrao—all these things suggest that I 
am likely to do something special in hlaharashtra, be it ever so 
little. However, 'if man had his way, none tvould remain in 
misery, evervone tvould kill his enemies and see that onvv ins 
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friends remained/’ And so, this ambition notwuihstanding, who 
knows what will happen? 

I will keep your wishes in mind. I also desire to keep you 
close to me but I see that it cannot be at present. \ou are cer¬ 
tainly an inmate of the Ashram; there can be no doubt abou 
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APU 


[From Gujarati] 
Mahadevbkaini Diary. Vol. 


^ Kaka Kalelkar 

- Keshavrao Desnpande, Bar-at-law; touncer 
Vidyaiaya 


Gaaganaih Bdarad 



362. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 


[Navagam,] 
July 24^ 1918 


CHI. DEVDASj 

This letter brings you extremely distressing news. Bhai Sorabji 
passed away in Johannesburg after a brief but severe illness. We 
have, in some measure at least, risen above the fear of death and 
yet a death such as this cannot but grieve. Everyone had hoped 
that Sorabji would act as a shield in South Africa and do great 
things, but this hope now lies shattered. There is gloom in South 
Africa, as I can gather from the telegrams received from there. 
God’s ways are inscrutable. Karma can never be undone. All 
action bears fruit, good or bad, and what we call an accident is not 
one in fact. It but seems so to us. No one dies before his time. 
Death, besides, is only the final transformation of the same entity, 
it is not a total annihilation. The atman is immortal. Even the 
transformation is only of the body. The state changes, not the 
atman. Knowing all this should be enough to console us; whether 
or no we have digested this knowledge is tested at a moment like the 
present one. Sorabji has become immortal. All he did was for 
the glory of his native land. If we but go on doing our duty, 
his passing away should make no difference to us. When the 
deaths of dear ones make us more keenly alive to our duty, separation 
from them causes no pain. 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diaiy, Vol. IV 
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ducing a new section in the Penal Code when -vte nave a Parlian 
of our own. When two parties know the same Indian language, 
one of them writes to the other or talks with him in English, 
party so doing will be liable to a minimum of six 
imprisonment. Let me know tvhat you think of such 
and also, before we gain swaraj, what action should meanwhile b 
taken against those who commit the offence. 

I have understood your view on how military expenditu 
be reduced. But stvaraj is far away yet 
situation obtainin 
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sudden change and such a change never occurs in a peaceful manner. 


a peaceiul revolution is 
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India 


wants both peace and revolution. How is this possible? 

I understand vour desire that no public use should be made 
of vour letter. We [bothl wish that, after some time, there should 
no need to use the word ‘'private’b 

^re todav for some inauirv in the viria'c:es. Hcwine a 




little time on hand, I permitted myself this banter as 
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:hing remains yet. As you are still unconvinced that 
agitation in Kheda was justified, I invite you. on behalf of 
people, 10 come over here to see things for yourself and have your 
doubts removed. You are the only person, among those whom I 
know, whose doubt still persists. 

VfLRdeTzatiirizm from 
hlOHAXDAS 


[From Gujarati] 



36^1, LETTER TO MAGAMLAL GANDHI 


Navagam, 

Thursday [^July 25^ 1918] 

CHI. MAGANLALj 

You have been frightened by Raojibhai as he was by me. 
He read too much into my words. 

No, my ideals have not changed. Despite my bitter experiences 
in India, my conviction remains the same as ever, that we have 
but little to learn from the West. The evils 1 have seen here have 
made no change in my fundamental idea nor has this war. The 
old idea has developed into something purer. I have certainly not 
come to feel that we shall have to introduce Western civilization. 
Nor do I suppose that we shall have to take to drinking and 
meat-eating. To be sure, I have felt, in all seriousness, that 
Swaminaryana^ and Vallabhacharya^ have robbed us of our 
manliness. They made the people incapable of self-defence. 
It was all to the good, of course, that people gave up drinking, 
smoking, etc; this, however, is not an end in itself, it is only a 
means. If a smoker happens to be a man of character, his 
company is worth cultivating. If, on the contrary, a man who has 
never smoked in his life is an adulterer, he can be of little 
service. The love taught by Swaminarayana and Vallabh is all 
sentimentalism. It cannot make one a man of true love. Swami¬ 
narayana and Vallabh simply did not reflect over the true nature 
of non-violence. Non-violence consists in holding in check all 
impulses in the chitta?. It comes into play especially in men^s rela¬ 
tions with one another. There is not even a suggestion of this idea 
in their writings. Having been born in this degenerate age of ours, 
they could not remain unaffected by its atmosphere and had, in 
consequence, quite an undesirable effect on Gujarat. Tukaram 
and Ramdas had no such effect. The abhangas of the former and 
the shlokas of the latter admit ample scope for manly striving. 
They, too, were Vaishnavas, Do not mix up the Vaishnava tradition 
with the teaching of Vallabh and Swaminarayana. Vaishnavism is 

^ Swami Sahajanand (1781-1833); founder of a Vaishnava sect of this name 
2 1473-1531; teacher, principally responsible for spreading the bhed^ii 
cult in Gujarat 
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we cominit violence, it will be as a last resort and wLtn a 


view to iokdSdugTahd', Xhe \\ est wiil indulge in moience m 
self-will, hiv taking nart in Tthe movement for] a Parliament 
and similar activities is not a netv development; it is quite an om 
and is onlv intended to ensure a checn on these oodies, \ ou 
see this if you read my article on hlr. hlontagu's scneme. ^ 
simply cannot bring myself to take interest in the movement, but 
I can spread my ideals by working in it. When I satv tna. I 
could continue in it only by sacriScing my ideals, I decided to retire 
from the movement. 

I think vou have vour replv in what I have said. I cannot 
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the thing in twiting. Xhis will enable you to tnink. and ask 
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^ Vide “Speecli on Indian Chilization”, 30-3-1918. 
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365. LETTER TO RAOJIBHAI PATEL 


[Navaga- 
July 25^ T 

DEAR RAOJIBHAI, 

I did not mind your letter. You may ask any questions y 
have. And I shall give you a wi'ittcn reply so that you may ha 
something to think over. I know very well that you arc doi 
your whole duty by Manibhai and the boys, lliat is what rcconci 
me to separation from you, I think that by living with them y 
would harm both yourself and them. You will not be servi 
Vimala’s^ interests by staying in Sojitra and carrying out Manibha 
wishes in all matters. On the contrary, you will be able to ser 
everybody by staying away and strengthening your character thi 
ugh tapascharya. Against Manibhai, you arc only oircring satyagra 
and satyagraha can never be wrong. It is not any ill-will towar 
Manibhai but your love for him which keeps you away. Miral 
forsook her husband out of her love and so, in his love, d 
Lord Buddha leave his devoted wife and his parents. What is tr 
for you is also true for Shivabhai. Supposing you return from t 
war unhurt, may it not be that things will have changed for t 
better for you, that you will be in a better position then to lo' 
after the children? We are not joining the army for the pleasu 
of doing so but to seek an end to our agony and that of tl 
country. Even if we commit an error in pursuit of this aim, no har 
is done. 

You are not likely to get peace by seeing me. While we a 
engaged in cleaning things up, there is bound to be commotio 
We must find peace in the midst of it all. When washing clothe 
we strike them but feel happy doing so because we know that tl 
makes them clean. 

Vandemataram fr 

Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


^ Addressee’s daughter 
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a small trader when he took to public 
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had a High School education. But such as it was, h- -- 
most effective use of it in the Transvaal. During the stro 
showed a steadfastness of purpose, probity of character, co 
temper, courage in the midst of adverse circumstances, s:ucli as the 
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US do not often show. There were occasions :vlie n ifejae S'-Oi-*.'#-"" 
est hearts might have broken—Sorabji never ivavered. 

After the stru^He tvas closed, it was mv intention to send to 
England some one from among a band of young Indians tvho had 
proved themselves capable warriors, A friend had offered the 
needful funds. The choice, for a variety of reasons, fell upon Mr. 
Sorabji. It was a question, whether having abandoned the life of 
a student for over eight years, he could take to it again. He tvas, 
however, determined. His ambition was to become a barrister 
and fit himself for fuller service. To England he went. He had 
come in close touch with hlr. Gokhale tvhen he v/as in South 
Africa. He came in closer touch in London. And I knetv that 
Air. Gokhale had the highest opinion of Air. Sorabji's worth. He 
had invited him to become a member of his Society. The deceased 
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took an active part in all the leading movements among Indian: 
in London. He was for some time Secretary of the London Indiar 
Society. He was the first to join the Indian Ambulance Corps tha 
was formed in London at the inauguration of the war and servec 
at Netley^ nursing the sick and the wounded. After being callec 
to the Bar, he proceeded to South Africa, where he intended t( 
practise the profession and return to India after he had given 2 
number of years to South Africa and found a substitute. But alas 
fate has willed it otherwise and a career full of promise had tc 
come to an abrupt end. The deceased was only 35 when he died 
In all I have said above, I have hardly described the man ir 
Sorabji. He was faithful to a degree. He was a true Parsee 
because he was a true Indian. He knew no distinctions of creec 
or caste. Love of India was a passion with him, her service ar 
article of faith. He was indeed a rare man. He leaves a youm 
widow to mourn his death. I am sure there are many friends o 
Sorabji to share her grief. 

Tours, etc., 

M. K. Gandh 

The Bombay Chronicle, 29-7-1918 


367, LETTER TO SIR WILLIAM VINCENT 

Nadiad 
July 27, 19h 


The Honourable Sir W. H. Vincent, kt., k.g.s.i. 

I thank you for your letter dated the 22nd instant. I ventun 
to hope that the tribunal will be thoroughly impartial and that i 
will be appointed in good time. May I expect another letter froir 
you in due course? 

N. A. I.: Home, Political (A): January 1919: Nos. 3-16 
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BEAR JAMNALALJIj 

Your love makes me feel ashamed, 

I may deserve all that love. I hope that yc 
YOU forward on the oath oi virtue. 

For success in the task of spreading education in hlarwar a 
organizer is i 


he %vork of recruitment is going on very slowly. So far the 
number mav be about 159. Xo one has yet been sent, I am trv« 
ins to raise a battalion of 


uiarans. 


O M 4 


HAND AS ij-ANDHI 


Fom a phoiosrar of the Hindi original in Gandhiji’s hand: G. X. 2S-rI 
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MY BEAR GHARLIEj 

I must indulge myself again. I begin to perceive a deep 
meaning behind the Japanese reluctance to listen to the message 
of a Prophet from a defeated nation." War will be always with us. 
There seems to be no possibility^ of the vrhoie human nature be- 
comina: transformicd. Mckska and abimsa [are] for individuals to 


attain. 


Full 


practice oi animsa is inconsistent witii possession ot 
wealth, land or rearing of children. There is real ahimsa in defend- 


insf mv wne an 


en even at the risR ot striiang 


m me 


wrongdoer. It is perfect ainmsa not to striite him but inteivene 
to receive his blows, India did neither on the field of Plassey,- IVe 
were a cowmrdlv mob warring against one another^ hungering for 

^ The reference is to Rabindranaih Tagore whose speech in Tokyo against 
Japan’s imitating the West was greeted with unbecoming derision. 

2 In 1757 at the battle of Piassey, Briiish forces under Clive gained a 
decisive victoiy^ over the much larger forces of Siraj-ud-Danla because oi the 
treachery of his own chieftain^ Mir JaTar^ who had conspired with the British. 
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the Company’s^ silver and selling our souls for a mess of pottage. 
And so have we remained more or less—more rather then less—up to 
today. There was no ahimsa in their miserable performance, not¬ 
withstanding examples of personal bravery and later corrections of 
the exaggerated accounts of those days. Yes the Japanese reluc¬ 
tance was right. I do not know sufficiently what the fathers of old 
did. They suffered, I expect, not out of their weakness, but out 
of their strength. The rishis of old stipulated that their religious 
practices were to be protected by the Kshatriyas. Rama protected 
Vishwamitra from the rakshasas disturbing his meditations. He 
could later on dispense with this protection. I find great difficulties 
in recruiting but do you know that not one man has yet objected 
because he would not kill. They object because they fear to die. 
This unnatural fear of death is ruining the nation. For the moment, 
I am simply thinking of the Hindus, Total disregard of death 
in a Mahomedan lad is a wonderful possession. 

I have not written a coherent letter today but I have given 
you indications of my mental struggle. 

Do you know that Sorabji is dead. He died in Johannesburg. 
A life full of promise has come to an abrupt end. The ways of 
God are inscrutable. 

With deep love. 

Tours, 

Mohan 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


370. LETTER TO MILLIE GRAHAM POLAK 

[Nadiad,] 

July 29, 1918 

MY DEAR MILLIE, 

Sorabji is no more. A cable has just arrived from Johannesburg 
giving the sad news. There is nothing striking about this death. 
Many like Sorabji have died before now. But Sorabji has 
played such an important part in our lives that his sudden death 
comes like a rude shock. It is only one’s faith in the indestructi¬ 
bility of energy and continuity of effort that reconciles one to acti¬ 
vity in life. An event is a shock when we do not understand its 


^ East India Company 



LETTEH TO S. K. RUTR.A 


purpose and its seasonableness. But in God's plan, 
there is nothing unseasonable and nothing purposeless. 


From the manuscriot of Ivlahadev Desaih 
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37L LETTER TO S. K. RUDRA 
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DEAR MR, RUDRA, 


m iiis own ime. 


I thank you for letting me share your happiness,* Sudhir is a 
brick. Yes he is doing good work, and so are the other boys each 
in his own line. It is a result of orderiv training. 

While you approve of my recruiting campaign. Charlie is hoht- 
ing it out with me. He thinks it is just likely that I am deluding 
mvself. He thinks that this actwutv of mine mav iniure 

^ ^ it 

mv service to the cause of ahimsa, I have taken it up to serve 
that verv cause, I know that mv responsibilitv is ^reat. It was 
equally great when I was supine^ feeling that recruiting was not 
my line. There was a danger of those who put faith in my word 
becoming or remaining utterlv unmanlv. faiselv believing; that it 
was ahimsa. "IVe must have the abiliw in the fullest measure to 
strike and then perceive the inabilim of brute force and renounce 
the power. Jesus had the power to consume his enemies to ashes 
but he refrained and permitted himself to be killed for he so loved. 




M. K. G. 

From me manuscript of hlahadev Desai’s Diarv. Coimiesv: Naravan Desai 


^ His son had been appointed Second Lieutenant and kis son-in- 
had secured a first class in Natural Science tripos. 



372. LETTER TO V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 


[Nadiad,' 

July 29, 1911 

DEAR MR. SHASTRIAR, 

Thakor has just arrived. He tells me you were again dowr 
with illness. You need a cruel doctor who would mercilessly ordei 
a complete fast and water treatment. But you can expect nothing 
but licensed murders from that most empirical of professions. When 
ever I hear of your illness, I feel like shooting some doctor or othe 
but my ahimsa comes in the way. Happily for you and India 
have no parliamentary ambition. Otherwise I should introduce : 
Bill disqualifying people getting continuously ill from membership 
Here is a cable^ from Polak. I cannot understand its ful 
significance. But I suppose there is no danger of the scheme^ be 

ing rejected by the country. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desa 


373. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 


[Nadiad, 

July 29, 191 

In the summer, living in a village appears grand indeed, but i 
is doubtful whether one would enjoy it in the monsoon. Personally 
I think it would be very difficult for me to go to any place 
like during the rainy season. My dislike of dirt is increasing, nc 
diminishing. I feel suffocated if the lavatory is the least bit uu 
clean. Here, I go to an open space to answer the call of nature 
carrying a hoe with me. I dig up before passing stools and, whe 
I have finished, I leave the place after covering it with plenty c 
earth, I have realized that, because of our failure to observe thi 
rule, innumerable diseases are spread, millions of flies bred. Thos 
who are not particularly sensitive to lack of cleanliness are, I fine 
happy enough in a village. Last evening, two bhajan? parties cam 
to see me. Their musical instruments must be worth some 5 c 

^ This is not available. 

^ The reference presumably is to the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. 

3 Devotional Song 
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humbled Duryodhana's pride and so on. Ah this is put in a la 
guage so sweet that it cannot but spread round the spirit of io 
and devotion. Wiiv all this devotion to Krishnu? As far as 
can see, it must be because of his heroism and his unfailing so 
citiide for others. It is because he. rrith his inlinire strength, help 
the iitde Pandava kingdom to victoma destroved the ^;'.ucued Kaur 
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nothing for the favour of one so mightv as Durvodhuna, He was 
not tempted by his wealth, but relished Sudama’s rice tdrh gusto, 
such ivas his simplicitv. It is a miracle the poet has wrought in 
the story of Krishna. There :s no Cioubt tnat a imm oi sucu t’Esdoim 

did exist, I wish vou could read the whole JlrAHr/rdt in Sanskrit, 
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You will then get a joy that I have missed, hly subject teas lire 
srrandeur of village life but I siraved mto the siorv of Krishna. It 
was last nightu music which made me think of it. I found that 
music even better than ours. It teas natural and sweet. It \ras 
not ver\' loud. The drum and the other instruments oiaved low. 
The moon was mil. We all sat under a tree. Everyone ivas in 
country clothes. The people spread out carpets an'U sat on them. 
They were ail farmers. After having laboured all day, they were 
having innocent pleasure^, drinking draughts of sweetness mom the 


music 
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said to one oi tiaem 
aohlvA He reolied 


'mend, vou are 
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rather than just gossipf" These people, being Ba^-aha by caste, 
would ordinarily be looked upon as uncivilized, but they were 
not so in the least. Thev mav be called uneducated but, in truth, 
ihev were nothing; of the sort. I felt that, if the educated classes 
drew these people closer to themselves and poured netv zest into 
them, one could put them to any task one chose. Their wisdom is 
boundless. One should onlv know how to utilize it. We are 


them, one could put them 
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It is morning time, I have some leisure and my brain is brimful of 
ideas; I have emptied it a little before you. If you, too, can taste 
from this a measure of the happiness which was mine, I would 
have, in a real sense, given you a portion of your inheritance. We 
claim our share from the Government; on the same principle, if I 
share with you what I possess, I shall be free of my debt. 


[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary^ Yol. IV 


Blessings from 

Bapu 


374. LETTER TO KASTURBA GANDHI 


[Nadiad,] 
July 29, 1918 

BELOVED KASTUR, 

I know you are pining to stay with me. I feel, though, that 
we must go on with our tasks. At present, it is right that you 
remain where you are. If you but look upon all the children 
there as your own, quite soon you will cease to feel the absence 
of the latter. This is the least one can do as one gets older. 
As you come to love others and serve them, you will have a joy 
welling up from within. You should make it a point to- visit 
early in the morning all those who may be sick, and nurse them. 
Special food should be prepared or kept apart for anyone who 
needs such food. You should visit the Maharashtrian ladies, 
amuse their children or take them out for a walk. You should 

make them feel that they are no strangers. Their health should 
improve. 

You should converse with Nirmala on useful subjects, that is, 
on religious matters and the like. You may ask her to read out 
the Bhagavat to you. She will even find the thing interesting. If 
you thus keep yourself busy in the service of others, believe me 
the mind will always be full of joy. And you must not omit to 
look after Punjabhai’s meals and other requirements. 

Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 
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if I was mvself reauired to teach Sanskrit? 
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skrit is no Sanskrit, But I would certainiv teacn it ii no omer 
person was available and I would get over my deficiency dav bv 
day. It was in this tray that Parnell topped them all in his know¬ 
ledge of the rules of business in the House of Commons. You al- 
w^avs think of vour weakness and are afraid of doirm am 
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^ ler iij using ail your strength, you disposed 
everv tasA mat leii to vou? 

In what manner should the children learn to use their strength ? 
It is a difiicult thing to teach them to defend themselves and vet 
not be overbearing. Till nowp we used to teach them not to fight 
back if anyone beat them. Can we go on doing so now? IVhat 
will be the effect of such teaching on a child? Wfill he^ in his 
youthj be a forgiving or a timid man? hly potvers of thinking 
me. Use yours. This new aspect of non-violence which has 


revealed itself to me has enmeshed me in no end of problems, 
e not found one master-kev for all the riddle 
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we teach our bovs to return two blows for one. 
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or tolerate a blow from anyone weaker than themselves but to 
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fight back, should a stronger one attack them, and take the beat¬ 
ing that might follow? What should one do if assaulted by a 
Government official? Should the boy submit to the beating at the 
moment and then come to us for advice, or should he do what 
might seem best in the circumstances and take the consequences? 
These are the problems which face us if we give up the royal road 
of turning the other cheek. Is the first course the right one because 
easier to take? Or is it that we shall come upon the right path 
only by treading through a dangerous one? The foot-tracks which 
go up the Himalayas lead in all directions, sometimes even away 
from the destination and yet an experienced guide will take us in 
the end to the summit. One cannot climb the Himalayas in a 
straight line. Can it be that, in like fashion, the path of non-vio¬ 
lence, too, is difficult? May God protect us, may He indeed. 

Vandematarain from 

Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


376. LETTER TO PUNJABHAI SHAH 


[Nadiad,] 
July 29, 1918 

dear PUNJABHAI, 

Your decision is good,^ All activity inspired by concern for 
paramarthor is in fact withdrawal from activity and ensures moksha. 
Paramartha lies in serving others. It requires a supreme effort to with¬ 
draw interest from oneself and direct it to others. One should have 
nothing but pleasure in doing one’s best for others in the Ashram. 
Someone or other is ill there all the time. One should go visiting 
them during the day or keep the children amused by playing with 
them. Activity such as this brings no pain and leads to no bicker¬ 
ings. This is the only way to knowledge of the Self. You will real¬ 
ize this soon enough. Make it a daily practice to be for a while 
with the ailing ones like Bhuvarji and others. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadevhhaini Diary, Vol. IV 


^ During Maganlal Gandhi’s absence, who was at Allahabad, Punjabhai 
took his place in the Ashram. 

^ Siimmum bonum 
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CHI. VIANILAL. 

I have had no letter from you recently. Herewith a letter 
from Sam for vou to read and ponder over. Whatever their laulij 
I am afraid vou have been guiity of far too much anger and shown 
extreme malice. You were free to stand on your rights but should 
not have forgotten your manners. kVhile insisting on order, you 
could have spared yourself the anger. None of them nas put by 

:g ^ 


71 . 


anv great sum of moneyy or appropriated anyv 
behn’s fault? It is too much that hir. West and Mr. Sam have 
had to sacrifice their children^ education. It seems to me that 
vou have vented on them ymur anger with me. You do not even 
visit them. Surely, ymu should not behave thus. I tnini. ymu should 
apologize to them. Do this, however, only if ymu think that that 
is the right course, and not because it will please me. Anything 

yivinT uD vour treedom will seem best to me. 


I think I have given you many reasons to be angry wita me. 
Please forgive me for this. I have pushed y^ou about a good deal 
and that has interrupted your regular education, You can^ however^ 
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forgive me only if you realize that this was inevitable. I have 
passed my whole life in pursuit of self-knowledge, in discovering 
where my duty lay. My work has been appreciated because I have 
acted as I believe. This has saved me from many a pitfall. But, 
looking at the matter superficially, your interests have suffered from 
a worldly point of view. Just as I have had to pay for my experi¬ 
ments, so have you and Ba. Ba has understood this and has there¬ 
fore gained what no other woman has done. You have not under¬ 
stood this fully yet and, therefore, harbour anger. I would still 
say that the service I have rendered to you brothers, no other man 
in my place would have done. I got you to share in my experien¬ 
ces on the path of dharma. What more can anyone do? Like 
other parents, I could have allowed you to go the way of the 
world and shaped my life in my own way. If I had done so, there 
would have been no bond left between you and me by now and we 
would have been to each other what Gokibehn is to me, a sister 
only in name. I could not have acted otherwise than I have be¬ 
cause, in my pursuit of truth, I would have been where I am and 
you would have wandered off the path. This would not have been 
for your good. If you think over this patiently, you will be able 
to get over your anger with me. Consider, there has been a rift 
between Harilal and me. His life follows a course all its own. 
A father and son are truly so when both follow a common mode 
of life, each supporting the other, I can take no interest in Hari- 
lal’s life and he in mine. The fault is not his. The way he thinks 
is governed by his past actions. I am not angry with HarilaL But 
the chain which bound him and me together is broken and the 
sweetness which should inform the relations of father and son is no 
more. Such things happen often enough in the world. What is 
uncommon about me is that I could not draw Harilal after me in 
my search for dharma and so he kept away. He has, in sheer 
folly, lost his employer Rs. 30,000, has passed a disgraceful letter to 
him and is now without employment. As they know that he is 
my son, he is not in jail. You have stayed on in my life, but are 
discontented. You can’t bring yourself to go out of it, and yet do 
not altogether like being in it. This is why you are not at peace 
with yourself. If you can somehow manage to be contented, you 
will also have peace. I have not harmed you intentionally. All 
I have done I did in the belief that it was for your good. Is not 
this enough to bring down your anger against me ? What I have 
said will surely not make you more angry. I was only too happy 
that you told me what you think. All the management must be 
in your hands now. 
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DEAR SHRI MOHAXLALj 

I have vour letter concerning Kheda district. 1 
ceived the money yet. I iviil use it for some work I 1 
connection with the war. 

I should like you to do something to perpemate . 
memory. It will be difficult to get a worker like Mr 
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^ The mention of war effort makes it clear that the letter was written in 
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Umiyashankar tells me that you arc doing welL I am glad. 

Vandemataram from 

Mohandas 


From a photostat of the Gujarati original: G. N. 6210 


380. LETTER TO ADA WEST 


[NadiadJ 

July 31, 1918 

MY dear DEVI, 

, . d What a tragedy this death of Sorabji! I was feeling most 
comfortable about South Africa and hoping that now that Sorabji 
was there all would go well. My hopes have come to nothing . . 3 
I do not know what you all think of my recruiting activity. 
I am working all the time at it. My argument is briefly this : 
India has lost the power to strike. She must learn to strike be¬ 
fore she can voluntarily renounce the power of striking. She may 
never renounce. Then she will be as bad as the West, or, better 
still, the modernists. Today she is neither. The ancients in India 
knew the art of warfare—the art of killing—and yet reduced the 
activity to a minimum and taught the world that it is better to 
refrain than to strike. Today I find that everybody is desirous 
of killing but most are afraid of doing so or powerless to do so. 
Whatever is to be the result I feel certain that the power must be 
restored to India. The result may be carnage. Then India must 
go through it. Today’s condition is intolerable. 

Tours, 

Bhai 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


^ ^ Some words are omitted in the source. 
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We, the members of the All-India Committee o 
Congress and of the Council of the All-India Mosiem Leagae, vrelcome you. Sir. 
s hlajesW’s Principal Secretary of State for India, and approaci 


n u 7* H 


Your Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-Genera! 


His Imperial Majestyh 
august represeniadve and the head of his Government in this country, with feel¬ 
ings of gratitude and hope; gratitude, in that proposals of reform formulated by 
the Xationai Congress and the Moslem League have received the aueniion of 
Your Excellency and of His Imperial Majesty's Ministers in Great Britain whom 
you. Sir, represent; hope, in that we feel that our proposals being yost and in full 
harmony ■with British history and policw will meet with favour at vour hands. 

^ * .i. » •i 

Sirs, we cannot let this historic occasion pass without acknowledging the 
great and good work that Great Britain has accomplished in India. The pro¬ 
tection of the land from invasion from without and the establishment of peace 
and order are in themselves no mean achievements; but it is a prouder title to 
glory that she has produced a new intellectual awakening a national conscious¬ 
ness and an eager longing for freedom among the heirs of ancient civilisation 
who had unfortunately fallen from their high estate. It was a great truth which 
Lord Ripon of blessed memory felicitously uttered when he described educated 
Indians as the chhdren of British Rule, and we can assure you. Sirs, that Sir 
Bartle Frere’s observation is as correct today as when he made it that no 
section of the people of India appreciate tiie ndvap.tages of that rule more highly 
than those whose minds have been broadened by the liberal English education 
which will for ah time s tand as Britainh most imperishable monument in India. 
Their very political aspirations are a tribute to the success of her mission in the 
East, *'The proudest day in the annals of England’^ which Lord hlacaulay fore¬ 
saw has come, and Indians today demand that Self-Government which English¬ 
men have always fervently believed to be the indispensable condition of self- 
respecting national life. The Indian Rational Congress, which a renoumed 
Indian statesman described as ^The greatest triumph of British administration 
and a crown of glory lo the great British nation'* is the highest expression of 
this sacred national aspiration, and the ideal of the Congress is also the ideal of 
the most important organizaiioa of Indian Musaimans, the Ali-India Moslem 
League. The authoritative announcement which w'as made simultaneously in 
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England and India on the 20th of August last that His Majesty’s Governmentj 
with the complete accord of the Government of India, accept responsible govern¬ 
ment for India as an integral part of the Empire as the goal of British 
policy was therefore received by the country with no ordinary feeling of satis¬ 
faction. For that epoch-making declaration, Sirs, we Indians of all creeds, 
classes and communities are deeply beholden to His Majesty’s Government as 
well as to the Government of India. 

We submit however that to ensure the early realization of this ideal the 
reforms that are to be introduced as a first instalment should confer a sub¬ 
stantial measure of power on the people acting through their chosen representa¬ 
tives in Councils, and further, that the determination of future progress should 
not, as has been proposed, be left entirely to the Government in India and 
England. It ought to be recognized that the people of India themselves, as 
the party principally affected, have a right to an effective voice in the decision 
of a question which is of such supreme moment to them. This would be in 
conformity with the principle of the declaration recently made by the Prime 
Minister of England ‘'that the wishes of the inhabitants must be the supreme 
consideration in the resettlement”, and that this formula “is to be applied 
equally in the tropical countries”. It is our settled conviction that the best inte¬ 
rests of this country and of the Empire demand that full responsible Govern¬ 
ment should be established here as early as practicable. We are therefore anxious 
to be assured that the progress towards the goal shall be reasonably rapid. We 
hope that this point will be taken into consideration by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

We are not less grateful for the decision to introduce a substantial first 
instalment of reforms at as early a date as may be practicable. We beg leave to 
observe, Sirs, that the proceedings of the annual sessions of both the Indian 
National Congress and All-India Moslem League are a living proof of the 
imperative need of liberal reforms in all directions—constitutional, financial 
and administrative. Amelioration of the material condition of the masses as 
well as the satisfaction of the political aspirations of the classes has throughout 
been the anxious concern of these organizations. They have persistently advo¬ 
cated reforms in land revenue policy and administration; measures for the relief 
of agricultural indebtedness, agricultural education and agricultural improve¬ 
ment; rapid progress in the construction of irrigation works; an active policy of 
industrial development and technical education; the wider diffusion of education 
in all its branches; retrenchment of public expenditure and reduction of taxation, 
pressing heavily on those least able to bear it; reform of the police, and of the 
system of administration of justice; temperance reform; lenient forest rules; the 
improvement of public health, and adequate provision of medical relief; the 
re-institution of village Panchayats;—all of which are designed and calculated 
to make life more worth Kving for the tens of millions of our poorer countrymen, 
with, whose condition as it is no one can affect to be satisfied- We submit 
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with confidence that educated Indians cannot justly be blamed if the remedial 
measures for which they have been stri\ing have not been introduced. Ii is 
true that they have been claiming with equal ardour the practical recognition 
of the rights which legitimately are theirs in their own country; but in doing 
so they have been actuated at least as much by the earnest desire to exercise 
them m the interest of their less favoured brethren as by the prompting of 
their own national self-respect. If they have insistently pleaded for some 
measure of real power for the representatives and spokesmen of the people 
in the government of the country, if they have declined to reconcile themselves 
to a position of subordination and inferiority in administration, if ihev have 
pressed for the removal of all disabilities and distinction based on racial and 
religious grounds, if they have expressed their dissatisfaction wdth the share as¬ 
signed to them in the defence of the countin’, and if they have protested against 
reactionary and repressive measures, they have done so because the assertion of 
their rights as Indians is to them a compelling public duty. Neither the 
National Congress nor the Moslem League has ever been slow to acknowledge 
the value of the progressive measures that have been adopted by Government 
from time to time. And we may therefore be permitted to say with the less 
hesitation that the experience of years has convinced us that under the existing 
system social and economic reform has much less chance than the weM-beiiig and 
advancement of the people demands, that Indian public opinion is more power¬ 
less than effectual, ser\dce and sectional interests are not aWays subordinated to 
the common weal, and that the system should be so altered as to make the will 
of the people prevail as far as may be in all matters of internal administration. 

Essential Features of Sche?>ie 

It is in this conviction, Sirs, that the National Congress and the Moslem 
League considered the constitutional and administrative reforms which they 
should respectfully urge on the Government here and in England for present 
adoption. The Joint Scheme of Reforms is the result of careful deliberation of 
joint conferences of their committees. It may be mentioned here that the Memo¬ 
randum which was submitted to Your Excellency by nineteen elected members 
of Your Excellency’s Legislative Council in the autumn of 1916 is in accord with 
the proposals of the Congress and the League. \\ e now ask permission, Sirs, 
to dwell on what may be regarded as the essential features of the Scheme of 
Reforms. The basal principles on which it is founded are, firstly, that the Bri¬ 
tish connection with India should be safeguarded, and secondly, that, subject 
to this fundamental reservation, the character and constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments should be transformed so as to 
make them representative of and responsible to the people acting through 
their elected representatives in Councils. To the former end it is proposed 
that the Government of India should coniinue to own responsibility to His 
Majest^-'s Government, and through them to the British Parliament, in matters 
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pertaining to foreign relations and the defence of the country. The Legislature 
is to have no control over them. Nor will it have any right to interfere with 
the relations of the Government with the Indian States. This being secured, it 
is urged that in matters of internal administration the control of the Secretary 
of State should be replaced by control by the Legislature; the Government of 
India similarly devolving power on the provincial Governments, which in their 
turn will own responsibility to their respective Legislatures. It must obviously 
follow that there should be a strong Indian element in the Executive Govern¬ 
ments as w^ell as that the Legislative Councils should be expanded and reform¬ 
ed so as to consist of a substantial majority of members elected directly by the 
people on as wide a franchise as may be possible. x\nd these Councils should 
be endowed with real and substantial power, not only over legislation but also 
over finance and administration. We venture to think that the Congress and the 
Moslem League make no extravagant proposals when they ask that one-half 
of the Executive Councillors should be Indians, and that four-fifths of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils should consist of elected members. Nor, we submit, are the 
powers proposed for the latter bodies excessive or impracticable. Adequate safe¬ 
guards have been provided in the Scheme to prevent the adoption of hasty 
or unsuitable measures—legislative, financial or administrative; as well as to 
protect the interests of minorities. In connection with the latter point we beg to 
invite attention to the provision that no non-official proposal affecting commu¬ 
nal interests to which three-fourths of the members belonging to that commu¬ 
nity object, should he proceeded with in any Legislative Council. 

The reforms relating to the Secretary of State and his Council are suggested 
as being consequential on the reform of the system of government in the coun¬ 
try itself. They will, it is trusted, be found to make for economy and for 
harmony between the authorities in the two countries, without in any way im¬ 
pairing efficiency. 

In the Memorandum in support of the proposals, which we beg to hand with 
this address, the case for reform is set forth at some length. It discusses, too, 
the important cognate subject of local self-government and a few urgently needed 
administrative reforms for the introduction of which both the Gongi-ess and the 
League have long been earnestly appealing to Government. The resolutions of 
the Congress and the Moslem League, the Joint Scheme of Reforms, and the 
memorandum of the nineteen members, are appended to our Memorandum to 
facilitate reference. We hope that the country will not have to wait longer to see 
Lord Ripon’s cherished scheme of real local self-government fully carried out; 
or for the substantial Indianization of the public services for which our late 
revered countryman, Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, laboured so long and so hard; or 
for the complete separation of the judicial services and functions from the exe¬ 
cutive, a reform needed even more in the interest of the backward masses 
than of the classes; or for such an amendment of the Arms Act and Rules as 
will not only do away with the invidious racial discrimination against Indians 
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but empower them to possess and carry arms on conditions similar to ihose 
which prevail in other civilized countries, in most of the States in this very 
country; and in the case of Europeans and Americans in British India itself. 
The country has expressed its gratificaiion at the removal of the bar against the 
apDointment of Indians as commissioned officers in the Army. It trusts that 
the rules which will regulate their admission will be liberal and open an honour¬ 
able and patriotic career to the young men of all classes who may satisfy such 
tests as may be imposed to judge their fitness, that the requisite facilities for 
their training and examination will be provided in India itself, and that 
Indians will be appointed in reasonably large numbers. It is a grievance of 
long standing that Indians are not permitted to enlist as volunteers- If, however, 
the svstem of volunteering as it has existed is to disappear, it is believed that 
the Indian Defence Force will not be disbanded after the waig and it is urged 
that the Indian section of it may be placed on a level of absolute equality^ 
with the European. 

India’s Status in the Empire 


Before taking leave of you. Sirs, we would invite attention to the very 
important subject of India’s status in the Empire. Our claim in one word is 
that she should be lifted from the position of a dependency to that of equa¬ 
lity with the Dominions. The relation of the two slioiild be mutual in the com¬ 
plete sense of the term. We submit that if the Domirdons are to exercise any 
rights in relation to India, the latter should have the power to exercise the same 


rights in relation to them. In any Council or Parliament of tlie Empire 
which may be constituted at a future date, India should be represented in like 
manner and in an equal measure with the Dominions. Unless this is done, the 
participation of the Dominions in the governance of our country, without a 
corresponding right in us to participate in the governance of them, will mean 
a lowering of even our present unsatisfactory status, wffiich will arouse the 
strongest opposition in this country. "We hope and trust tnai Hjs hlajcsty s 
Government will never entertain any such proposal. In the meantime we re¬ 
quest that India may be allo\ved to be represented in the Imperial Con¬ 
ference (and in the Imperial Cabinet if any such should be constituted; 
through persons elected by the elected members of our Legislative Councils. We 
are beholden to His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India for the 
prhdlege accorded to India in the beginning of tnis year, of sending three 
gentlemen to represent her in the Imperial War Conterence and the Imperial 
War Cabinet. Nor are we less sensible of the value of the unanimous resolu¬ 
tion recorded by the former body in favour of the regular lepresentation of 
India at future ordinary sittings of the Imperial Conference. The constitutional 
position of the Government of India being what in is in relation to His 
Alajesty’s Government on the one side and the people of India on tire other, 
its nominees cannot have the character of representath es or spokesmen, of the 
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people, as have the Ministers of the Dominions, which arc endowed with res¬ 
ponsible government. In this view of the matter we are constrained to submit 
that during the period of transition from the existing system to responsible 
government, the representatives of this country in the Imperial Conference and 
the Imperial Cabinet should be allowed to be elected by the elected members of 
the Legislative Councils in India. 

The Leaderj 28-11-1917 


THE CONGRESS-LEAGUE SCHEME 

(a) That having regard to the fact that the great communities of India are 
the inheritors of ancient civilizations and have shown great capacity for govern¬ 
ment and administration, and to the progress in education and public spirit made 
by them during a century of British Rule, and further having regard to the fact 
that the present system of Government does not satisfy the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions of the people and has become unsuited to existing conditions and require¬ 
ments, the Congress is of opinion that the time has come when His Majesty 
the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a Proclamation announcing drat 
it is the aim and intention of British policy to confer Self-Government on 
India at an early date. 

(b) That in the reconstruction of the Empire, India shall be lifted towards 
Self-Government by granting the Reforms contained in the scheme pre¬ 
pared by the All-India Congress Committee in concert with the Reform Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the All-India Muslim League (detailed below). 

(c) That in the reconstruction of the Empire, India shall be lifted from the 
position of a dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire with the 
Self-Governing Dominions. 


REFORM SCHEME 

I-Provincial Legislative Councils 

1. Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of four-fifths elected and of 
one-fifth nominated members. 

2. Their strength shall be not less than 125 members in the major Pro¬ 
vinces, and from 50 to 75 in the minor Provinces. 

3. The members of Councils should be elected directly by the people on as 
broad a franchise as possible. 

4. Adequate provision should be made for the representation of important 
minorities by election, and the Muslims should be represented through special 
electorates on the Provincial Legislative Councils in the following proportions: 
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Punjab—One-half of the elected Indian Members. 

United Provinces—30 p.c. 

Bengal—40 p.c. 

Bihar—25 p.c. 

Central Provinces—15 p.c. 

Madras—15 p.c. 

Bombay—One-third 
Provided that no Muslim shall participate in any of the other elections to 
the Imperial or Provincial Legislative Councils, save and excepi those by electo¬ 
rates representing special interests. 

Provided further that no bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resoluticn 
introduced by a non-official member affecting one or the other communitv. 
which question is to be determined by the members of that community' in the 
Legislative Council concerned, shall be proceeded with, if three-fourths of the 
members of that community in the particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, 
oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution. 

5. The head of the Provincial Government should not be the President of 
the Legislative Council but the Council should have the right of electing its 
President. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions should not be restricted to 


the member putting tlic original question, but should be allowed to be exer¬ 
cised by any other member. 

7 (a) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint, salt, opium, raiiwmys, army and 
navy, and tributes from Indian States, all other sources of revenue should be 
Provincial. 

(b) There should be no divided heads of revenue. The Government of 
India should be provided with fixed contributions from the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments, such fixed contributions being liable to re\'ision when extraordinary* 
and unforeseen contingencies render such revision necessary, 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full authority* lo deal with all 
matters affecting the internal administration of ihe Province, including the 
power to raise loans, to impose and alter taxation and to vote on the Budget, 
x\Il items of expenditure, and all proposals concerning ways and means for 
raising the necessary revenue should be embodied in Bilk and submitted 
to the Provincial Council for adoption, 

(d) Resolution on all matters within the purview of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment should be allowed for discussion in accordance with rules made in that 
behalf by the Council itself. 

(e) A resolution passed by the Provincial Legislative Council shall be bind¬ 
ing on the Executive Government, imless vetoed by the Govenior-in- 
Gomrcil, provided however that if the resolution is again passed by* the 
Council after an interval of not less than one vear, it must be given effect to. 
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(f) A motion for adjournment moy be brougliL forward for the discussio] 
of a definite matter of urgent public iniporLanccg if supported by not less thai 
one-eighth of the members present. 

8. A special meeting of the Provincial Council may be summoned on , 
requisition by not less than one-eighth of the members present. 

9. A Bill, othor than a Money Bill may be introduced in Council in ac 
cordance with rules made in that behalf by tlie Council itself, and the consen 
of the Government should not be required therefor. 

10. All Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures shall have to receive the as 
sent of the Governor before they become law, but may be vetoed by th^ 
Governor-General. 

11. The term of office of the members shall be live years. 

11-Provincial Governments 

1. The head of every Provincial Government shall be a Governor who shal 
not ordinarily belong to the Indian Civil Service or any of the permanent servi 
ces. 

2. There shall be in every Province an Executive C'ouncil which, with th< 
Governor, shall constitute the Executive Government of the Province. 

3. Members of the Indian Civil Scivice shall not ordinarily be appointee 
to the Executive Councils. 

4. Not less than one-half of the members of the Executive Council shal 
consist of Indians to be elected by the elected members of the Provincial LegiS' 
lative Council. 

5. The term of office of the members shall be five years. 

III-Imperial Legislative Council 

1. The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be 150. 

2. Four-fifths of the members shall be elected. 

3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative Council should be widened 
as far as possible on the lines of the electorates for Muslims for the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, and the elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils should also form an electorate for the return of members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. One-third of the Indian elected members should be Muslims elected 
by separate Muslim electorates in the several Provinces, in the proportion, as 
nearly as may be, in which they are represented on the Provincial Legislative 
Councils by separate Muslim electorates. Vide provisos to section 1, clause 4. 

5. The President of the Council shall be elected by the Council itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions shall not be restricted to the 
member putting the original question but should be allow^ed to be exercised 
by any other member. 
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7. A special meeting of the Council may be summoned on a requisition by 
not less than one-eighth of the members. 

8. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be introduced in Council in ac¬ 
cordance with rules made in that behalf by the Council itself, and the cor^sent 
of the Executive Government should not be required therefor. 

9. All Bills passed by the Council shall have to receive the assent of the 
Governor-General before they become law. 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources of income and items of expen¬ 
diture shall be embodied in Bills. Every such Bill and the Budgets as a whole 
shall be submitted for the vote of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

11. The term of office of members shall be five years. 

12. The matters mentioned herein below shall be exclusively under the con- 
irol of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

(a) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation for the whole of India 
is desirable. 

(b) Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect inter-Provincial fiscal 
relations. 

(c) Quesdons affecting purely Imperial Revenue, excepting tributes from 
Indian States. 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial expenditure, except that no resolu¬ 
tion of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be binding on the Govemor- 
General-in-Gouncil in respect of military charges for the defence of the 
countrv. 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and customs duties, of imposing, alter¬ 
ing, or removing any tax or cess, modifying the existing system of currency and 
banking, and granting any aids or bounties to any or ah deserving and nascent 
industries of the country. 

(f) Resolutions on aU matters relating to the administration of the coun¬ 
try as a whole. 

13. A resolution passed by the Legislative Council should be binding on die 
Executive Government unless vetoed by the Govemor-General-in-Councii; 
provided however that if the resolution is again passed by die Goimcil afier an 
interval of not less than one year, it must be given effect to. 

14. A motion for adjournment may be brought forwmrd for the discussion of 
a definite matter of urgent public importance if supported by not less ihan 
one-eighth of the members present. 

15. When the Grown chooses to exercise its power of veto in regard lo a 
Bill passed by the Provincial Legislative Council, or by the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council, it should be exercised within twelve months from the date on 
which it is passed, and the BiB. shall cease to have effect as from the date on 
which tlie fact of such veto is made known to the Legislative Council concerned- 

16. The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no power to interfere with 
he Government of India’s direction of the military' affairs and xhe foreign and 


XIV-34 
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political relations of India, including the declaration of war, the making of peao 
and the entering into treaties. 

IV-The Government of India 

1. The Governor-General of India will be the head of the Government o 
India. 

2. He will have an Executive Council, half of whom shall be Indians. 

3. The Indian members should be elected by the elected members of thi 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be appointe( 
to the Executive Council of the Governor-General, 

5. The power of making all appointments in the Imperial Civil Services sha] 
vest in the Government of India, as constituted under this scheme, due re 
gard being paid to existing interests subject to any laws that may be made by tb 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

6. The Government of India shall not ordinarily interfere in the loca 
affairs of a Province, and powers not specifically given to a Provincial Govern 
ment shall be deemed to be vested in the former. The authority of the Gov 
ernment of India will ordinarily be limited to general supervision and superin 
tendence over the Provincial Governments. 

7. In legislative and administrative matters the Government of India 
as constituted under this scheme, shall, as far as possible, be independent c 
the Secretary of State. 

8. A system of independent audit of the accounts of the Government c 
India should be instituted. 

V-The Secretary of State in Council 

1. The Council of the Secretary of State for India should be abolished. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should be placed on the BritisJ 
Estimates. 

3. The Secretary of State should, as far as possible, occupy the same positio] 
in relation to the Government of India, as the Secretary of State for the Colo 
nies does in relation to the Governments of the Self-Governing Dominions. 

4. The Secretary of State for India should be assisted by two Permanen 
Under-Secretaries, one of whom should always be an Indian. 

VI-*India and the Empire 

1. In any Council or other body which may be constituted or convenei 
for the settlement or control of Imperial affairs, India shall be adequately re 
presented in hke manner with the Dominions and with equal rights. 

2. Indians should be placed on a footing of equality in respect of statu 
and rights of citizenship with other subjects of His Majesty the King through 
out the Empire. 
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VII-jNIilitary and Other JvL\tters 

1. The military and naval services of His Majesty, both in their commission¬ 
ed and non-commissioned ranks, should be thrown open to Indians and ade¬ 
quate provision should be made for their selection, training and instruction in 
India. 

2. Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers. 

3. Executive Officers in India shall have no judicial powers enmusied to 
them, and the judiciary in every Province shall be placed under the highest 
Court of that Province. 

The History of the Indian Rational Congress^ Vol. I 


EXTRACT FROM J. T. WHITTrS LETTER TO L. E. MORSHEAI) 

» [Bettl^h, 

Xcrem her 17, 191 7 ] 

. . . It is a fact that very exaggerated ideas as regards Mr. Gandhi’s 
position are held by the raiyats, but I hear it on good authority thai in cases 
where he has given directions of which the raiyats disapprove they have re¬ 
fused to obey him. I am told for instance that in the Turkaulia Dehat when 
Mr. Gandhi advised the raiyats that they should pay Sharahheski less the 20 per 
cent agreed on, they said definitely that they would do no such thing and 
are now saying “Who is Gandhi?” 

Two days ago Mr. Gandhi wrote^ lo me to say that he had a number 
of enquiries from the raiyats as to why enhancement suits in villages where 
Tazuan had been taken were stiU going on although no enhancemicnt was to be 
taken for seven vears. It struck me that the enquiry showed an extraordinary^ 
lack of knowledge of the law on the subject and the position generally. Obwous- 
ly we are not going to wnthdraw our cases as we merely intend to remit the 
enhancement for seven years but must have it recorded as legal rent and in 
anv case we have as vet no reliable information as to the rayats who nave actual¬ 
ly paid Taw an. 

I replied to M!r. Gandhi that he was under a misapprenension which I 
should be glad to explain to him if he would call on me but that at the same 
time I wished, to point out that the raiyats had not been to me and. that I did 
not approve of having an intermediary in matters which I can deal with myself. 

His reply was to the effect that he could not understand Government Offi¬ 
cers refusing the assistance of public men who are in closer touch with the 


^ The correspondence referred to in this letter is not av'ailable. 
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raiyats than they could hope to be when both were working with the same ob' 
ject. 'He said he did not wish to come and S(ie me on sufTerance. 

I replied that the matter in which he had intervened between me and m'' 
tenants was one of no difficulty whatever, [one] on which I required no assistano 
from any outsiders and that I objected to the introduction of an intermediar 
which prevented me from being in direct touch with my own tenants. 

Mr. Gandhi refused to admit that his intervention was not justified bu 
expressed his wish to see me as regards his education policy. 

I saw him and had a long talk with him and discussed the various point 
raised in the Commission’s report. 

As always in conversation I found him generally very reasonable. H( 
expressed regret at the sudden breaking up of indigo cultivation. His own viev 
was that some time might have been given. He told me that the refusal t( 
pay rent is due to the stupidity of the raiyats who misinterpreted the orders pass 
ed. Whenever they came to him he explained to them that they must pa’ 
rent as usual. His own wish he says now is to utilize his position and any grati 
tude which he has earned from the raiyats to introduce^ sanitary ideas and im 
prove agricultural methods. He wishes to improve the relations of plan 
ters and their tenants as far as it is in his power to do so. 

He approved of the action of his lieutenant in going out to enquire int< 
the alleged disturbance in Ammon’s dehat, in which the police were said t 
be implicated, and this being so he would no doubt be prepared to mak 
similar enquiries if asked to do so by the raiyats. 

I still consider that Mr. Gandhi himself is disinterested in his ultimat 
motives, but in order to strengthen and secure his position he has to make us 
of methods and instruments which are sure to become a danger to the peac 
of the district. 

As regards the non-payment of rent and the interference with landlordf 
admitted rights, he would certainly be on the side of the law and woub 
advise the raiyats accordingly. To this extent at the present time his presenc 
in the district is likely to do good rather than harm. At the same time he muJ 
be a continued centre of agitation. He has not been accepted as an arbitrate 
who will be fair to the interests of all parties, but as a champion of the ra\ 

yats against the Planters and it will be impossible for him to avoid being : 
storm-centre. 


Select Documents on Mahatma GandhVs Movement in Champaran 


Tours sincerel) 
J. T. Whitt'S 



EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL CORRESPOJIDEXCE AjYD XOTES 


{a) Letter from J. L. Merriman 


\l0TIHARI. 

Jlovemher 13, 1917 


DEAR MR. GANDHIj 

I have to acknowledge your letter of 14-11-1917 instt. 

I am interested to hear of your attempt to found schools. I shall be giaO. 
to hear more about this, regarding the class of schools you propose to open, and 
the t\^e of education to be imparted. Also the places where you open them. 

With regard to your letter of i7th instant about the matter of certain 
ryots’ complaints that they had been compelled to sign certain documen.is. . - 
they are at liberty to go to the court if they think they have been victimized . 

I am quite unable to listen to any observations in a case whicn is before 
the courts, which might tend to prejudice the merit of the court ... I am 
glad therefore that you do not intend to impart your observations to me 
regarding a case brought by Sheoratan Nonia. 

T. L. Merrbl\n 


{b) J. L. Merriman's Letter to L. F. Morshead 

Motihari, 
24, 1917 


DEAR MR. MORSHEAD, 

My fortnightly confidential report. 

The general situation gets no easier, rather the reverse. I regret to report 
that the recent Government vernacular notice appears to have tended to in¬ 


crease its 

8. ... there appears to be a recrudescence of excitement coinciding wim 
Mr. Gandhi’s return and the amiouncement of the Government’s resolunon. 

9. Mr. Gandhi is again with us, though he has just witien to inform me 
that he is going away for a fortnight. I informed you of the interview i bad With 
him on 9th November 1917. He has been ver^' active since his arrival early in 
the month. He has started founding schook at the ioilow mg places. 


(1) Barharwa-ne-Dhaka—in charge of Mr. 
ing a “trained nurse and irddwife’h 


and Mrs. Gokhalay, the latter 
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(2) Mitihanva—in charge of Mr. Soman, ‘‘a public worker from Belgaum”, 

Mr. Balki-ishna, young man from Gujarat” and Mrs. Gandhi herself. 

(3) Belwa, P. S. Shikarpur, near Belwa Factory. 

I solicit instructions as to the attitude to be adopted to Mr. Gandhi and 
his schools and hygienic propaganda. Am I to encourage him in his work 
before satisfying myself of its character, or am I to adopt a neutral attitude. 

I am not prepared as yet to make any comments either on the nature of 
the instruction given by him or on the character of his followers. I know nothing 
about them. Personally I think that if they are genuinely interested in the 
matter they profess, they will soon get sick of trying to teach hygiene to the 
Bihari cultivator. Mr. Gandhi has been trying to get subscriptions for his schools, 
but has been met with a very modified enthusiasm from local Indians in this 
respect. 

10. Similarly I would like instructions as to my attitude with regard to 
Mr. Gandhi’s other activities. He is not confining himself to hygienic and educa¬ 
tional matters only. He has been making personal enquiries at Belwa (the 
place at which he has also founded a school) concerning the recent case brought 
by Sheoratan Nonia v. Mr. Ammon of Belwa Factory, in connection with 
which I reported the conduct of Babu Janakdhari Prasad in my official letter 
of the 27th October last. Mr. Gandhi has offered to make “observations” on 
the case to me after it has been judicially decided. He has also been enquiring 
into the question of some agreements executed by the raiyats of the Seeraha 
Factory. I learn from Mr. Ammon that at Belwa Mr. Gandhi held a kind of 
formal enquiry, and took the depositions of complainant and some witnesses. 

As a public officer, I presume, I should welcome friendly assistance from 
outside. At the same time the practice of independent enquiries into cases 
actually pending before the courts appears to me to be open to grave abuses, 
especially when the people concerned are, as in Ghamparan, ignorant, ill- 
balanced and prone to untruthfulness. Mr. Gandhi himself, quite possibly with 
justice, claims to be wholly impartial, but the impartiality of many of his assis¬ 
tants is open to suspicion, and I consider them to be not above “doctoring” a 
case to suit themselves. Mr. Gandhi has, I believe, previously given assurance 
that he would only interfere in cases where he believed the raiyats had been clear¬ 
ly victimized. But I submit that Mr. Gandhi’s judgment is fallible. It appears 
to be quite impossible to make such distinction between cases. The practice 
must be countenanced in all cases or in none. I ask for guidance on this 
point. 

With regard to the importation of “volunteers” from Belgaum, Gujarat 
and Bombay reported in para 9, I should also like to be informed of the attitude 
of Government. Mr. McPherson in a D. O. letter no. 2577G-1571/11 of 
1917, dated 20th July, 1917, to Heycock, instructed Heycock to inform 
Mi*- Gandhi that he (Heycock) was “not aware of the attitqde Government 
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will adopt towaids the importation of '‘volunteers”. Mav I now enquire if 
Government will communicate to me their attitude? . . . 

Tours sincerelyj 
I. L. IvlERimiAN 


(c) Extract from L. F. Morshead’s Letter to H. McPherson 

November 27, 1917 

There are three factors just now tending to upset raiyats in the Division^ 
namely, Home Rule propaganda, Gandhi's activities, and the tension between 
Hindus and Mahomedans. These react upon each other to upset the raiyats' 
minds and promote a disregard of law and authority. As already reported, til¬ 
lage to village Home Rule meetings are being held in Saran, and are said to 
have encouraged the incident at Sipahiya; and, in combination with Gandhi's 
influence, to be stirring up trouble with the Maniara concern in Gopalganj. 

Merriman's letter will show that the refusal to pay rent is becoming 
serious in Ghamparan, and that labour troubles are not settled. He asks for 
instructions as to his attitude towards Gandhi, especially in regard to his edu¬ 
cational schemes and his importation of volunteers. I have not, however, had 
time to consider his letter properly. 


(d) Extract from Note by W. Maude 


November 27, 1917 

I understand Sir William Vincent is coming here in a day or tw'O and 
I think it might clear the air if H. H. and the two H-AIs. could see him to¬ 
gether and point out the state of affairs in the District and ask how far the 
Government of India is prepared to go. The only effective action that I can 
see is to get Mr. Gandhi to promise to leave the District absolutely alone ior 
six months or a year at least. If he really does that there is some chance oi 
things settling down. As long as his name and personality keep bobbing up 
there is no chance of things settling. If we appeal to Air. Gandhi to give the 
District a chance and he refuses or does not do so, how far will the Govern¬ 
ment of India back us up if we have to resort lo compulsion? Sir W. \ in cent 
will not of course be able to give us any absolute pledge, but he may be able to 
give us a glimpse into the mind of the Government of Indio, which we do not 
possess. 
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{ e ) Sir E. A. Gait’s Note to Chief Secretary 

November 28^ 1917 

CHEEF SECRETARY^ 

Mr. Reid told me yesterday he had heard from Messrs Norman and 
Hill that all is quiet in their dshats and that Mr. Gandhi has helped to bring 
refractory raiyats to reason. He says, however, that considerable unrest is now 
spreading into Muzaffarpur, owing, it is stated, to the distribution there of 
the leaflets issued in Muzaffarpur district stating that these leaflets have no 
reference to that district and concern Ghamparan only. 

The Maharani of Hathwa also told me this morning that there is a ten¬ 
dency in Saran for the raiyats to withhold their rents because of the unrest caused 
by Mr. Gandhi and the Home Rule propaganda. It is worth considering 
whether it would not be well to issue proclamation to the raiyats enjoining 
the payment of their lawful rents, and pointing out that they will themselves 
be the sufferers if they withhold payment. 

E. A. Gait 


(/) Extract from Note by E. G. Reyland 

December 2, 1917 

In considering the situation in Ghamparan we have also to consider 
the disquieting reports received from other districts north of the river, parti¬ 
cularly those from Ghapra. There can be no doubt that a wave of imrest has 
passed through the districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Saran. This wave 
undoubtedly started with Mr. Gandhi’s advent. That there was discontent in 
Ghamparan there can be no question but with Mr. Gandhi’s advent the atti¬ 
tude of the raiyats underwent a change for the worse. Rumours of what Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi was going to do spread throughout the districts named and we know it 
for a fact that raiyats from all districts went to Mr. Gandhi with their grievan¬ 
ces. At the time not much attention appears to have been paid to the com¬ 
plaints from other districts but the general impression amongst the raiyats of 
other districts seems to be that, Mr. Gandhi, when he has done with Ghamparan, 
will take up the cause in other districts; in fact our latest information is that, 
speaking at recent meeting at Muzaffarpur, he promised that later on the 
tenants of that district would also enjoy the benefits that he, by his efforts, had 
secured for Ghamparan- In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
simple folk should in Mr. Gandhi recognize someone all powerful. Whatever 
Mr. Gandhi’s intentions may be, and I am willing to believe they are well 
meant, the fact remains that he is accompanied by a number of undesirables 
who are making use of his name to stir up trouble. If Mr. Gandhi’s speeches 
have been correctly reported, they are calculated to encourage disaffection. Such 
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statements as he wished to see tenants parmers with the planters and not 
slaves, that ‘"the interests of the Hindus lay in trying to stop the wholesale 
slaughter of cows” appear curious statements for this gentleman to make at the 
present time, if, as he professes, he is trying to allay unrest. His action in 
making enquiries into cases that are sub judics almost amounts to contempt of 
court and certainly lowers the prestige of the local officials. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying Mr. Gandhi’s presence is undesirable at the present time. 


{g) Extract from H. McPherson’s Letter to 
Secretary, Home Department 


December 6, 1917 


Mr. Gandhi’s continued presence in Ghamparan is a difficult factor 
in the situation. His objects are doubtless sincere, and he is said to be striding 
for peace and to have worked with success in certain cases to attain this end 
in co-operation with the more responsible planters. His poiidcs, however, are 
not within the comprehension of the ordinary cultivator, and the actions of 
the satellites, with whom he is surrounded, are not in all cases inspired with 
his own honesty of purpose. Mr. Gandhi is a prominent exponent of Home 
Rule, and the “monster” petition for which signatures are being collected 
throughout the mofussil was drafted by him. 

There are other developments of Mr. Gandhi’s work which, however wcil 
intentioned they may be, are liable to be misunderstood by the raiyais. His 
activities extend to the foundation of schools where instruction is imparted by 
educated teachers from Bombay and to the investigation by him and his fol¬ 


lowers of cases which are being inquired into by the police. Enough is not yet 
known of his schools and teachers to say what sort of ideas they are mstilling 
into the minds of their pupils, but it is certain that his interference in criminal 
cases is a cause of embarrassment to the local police and magistracy. 
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LETTER FROM BABAN GOKHALAT 


BarharwAj 

December 6, 1917 

MY DEAR MR. GANDHI^ 

You would have arrived at Motihari by the time this reaches you and 
would like to know how the work here is progressing. 

Since you were here lash have been able to put almost all the wells 
in the village in order by removing the drains which being so close to the wells 
were polluting the drinking-water. In one or two cases, it was a difficult task as 
a drain from the house could not be diverted unless it passed through a neigh¬ 
bour’s property which we managed to divert by appealing to the kindly 
feeling of the neighbours. In the other case, we had to take assistance of the 
elders of the village to use some persuasion. Anyhow we have achieved our 
object. 

We are now after them for committing nuisance quite close to their houses. 
This we propose to effect through an elderly Mahomedan preaching against 
[it at] their usual Friday gathering. We propose to adopt a similar course for 
the Hindus. I think in the course of a few weeks we shall be able to sec good 
results. In the meantime, we have managed to convince the people that there 
is no loss of prestige in at least covering the faeces with earth by doing it 
ourselves for them. You will be glad to know that people have now taken to 
it. 

As for the schools, the number of students has gone up to over 75. The average 
daily attendance for the last month was over 60. The boys seem to take great 
delight in learning their songs and also the new outdoor games that are taught 
to them after their usual drill. Mrs. Gokhalay visits the villages in the 
neighbourhood almost daily as there is always a female patient requiring medical 
aid. 

When the people have gathered their harvest we intend to call them in 
the evenings and address them on the subjects of hygiene and general culture. 

Dr. Deva called here last Wednesday and stayed over a day as there are 
many patients whom we could not have attended. We cannot get his prescrip¬ 
tions dispensed in Dhaka Dispensary and we shall have to apply to higher 
authorities to make special case and have them dispensed, which would 
greatly help the poor folk in the neighbourhood but before that we intend 
to see Hospital Assistant in Dhaka. 

Last Wednesday^ we had a preliminary meeting of the prominent vil¬ 
lagers of the neighbourhood and formed a strong committee gf both Hind\i§ 
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and ^lahomedans to organize the work of r 
tation. As soon as the harvest is gathered we 
mittee to raise necessary funds for the tvork 
"With kindest regards^ 
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LETTER FROM E. L. L. HAMMQMD 


CA3.fP ?A 


DeA Arr 


DEAR MR. GAXDHI, 


You may remenAber discussing with me in Ranchi possibility of 
raising a labour corps from Chamnaran for service in Nlesopotatnia. I u 
stood that you were prepared to raise a corps of Armv Bearers under your 
comniand. I have however been told that you would be willing to r: 
labour corps. Will you kindly let me know if this is the case, and if so wioet'ne: 
are still willing to do so, and what, if any, conditicns you wish tc atta^ 
you wish anv force vou raise to be a self-contained unit and not drafts to 
ing units, it will be necessarv for me to address .Armv 






-A 


quarters. O: 


omcL assist us in oot: 


other hand if you do not want to go yourself and 

men for the railway training depot at Gaya, where we need 50G a montn, 
assistance will be much appreciated. Kindly address your reply to me at R 


1 3. 

In. If 
exist- 


Touts sirxtr^ 


(T ^ 




L. HAitMOXD 
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LETTER FROM E. L. L. HAM 


M( 


{D 


E-AN'GKI, 


Deci 


'£?ricer 18, 1811 


MY DEAR MR. GANDHI. 


Thanks for your letter of the iSih. I note our requirements which y'ou 
ill see are at present limited to drafts for exisdng units. There is no intention 
at present of raising a fresh Labour Corps. 

We need men for Alesopotamia or for the Railway Training Depots at 


Gaya and Purl whence after 2 or 3 months’ training they 


woi 




e despatched 


Basra. We give an advance of Rs. 30. The men get Rs. 15 p.m. whtlG in 
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India and Rs. 20 when overseas. Rs. 3 capitation fee is paid for each man 
brought in. 

Cannot you in the course of your tours point out the great economic op¬ 
portunity now offered? If one man from a household goes he can remit 
Rs. 8 p.m. to his family and still have 100 or 200 according to the duration of 
war as undisbursed pay to start him in life on his return. 

Labourers must be over 20 and under really physically strong. If you 
can help us in recruiting such men you will not only be doing something to¬ 
wards the war but benefiting the people in whom you are taking personal 
interest. Three or four lakhs of rupees have been paid out in the Santal Parga- 
nas to the great discomfiture of the mahajan or oppressive landlord. 

If you want to raise a corps of army bearers yourself and will let me know 
how many you could get I will send on your proposal to Army Headquarters. 

Tours sincerely, 

E. L. L. Hammond 

Select Documents on Mahatma Gandhi's Movement in Champaran 


{a) LETTER FROM L. F. MORSHEAD 

Motihari, 
January 14, 1918 

DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

In connection with the Champaran Agrarian Bill, I pointed out to the 
Government that the first clause of section 3, as at present drafted, prohibits 
khuski agreements, as hitherto understood, no less than tinkathia, because the 
form of satta approved by the Planters’ Association contains a stipulation as to 
the area to be cultivated in order to supply the produce to be paid for by weight. 

I have had a letter in reply to say that in the opinion of Government there 
is nothing in section 5 of the Bill to render invalid a khuski satta of the kind 
hitherto approved, but section 3 would render invalid the penalty for breach 
of such contract by liquidated damages. Prima facie there is no objection to an 
agreement to grow indigo on two bighas or, I suppose, any other portion of land 
provided that the raiyat has entire freedom to select the actual plots to be culti¬ 
vated, and it was apparently the intention of the Agrarian Committee that 
the existing system of khuski should be allowed to continue subject to that 
proviso. 

I have been accordingly requested to ascertain the views of the raiyats and 
their representatives both on this point and as to the most suitable way of 
modifying clause 3, so as not to interfere wdth khuski sattas. 

We discussed the matter this morning, and I put before you Mr. Kennedy’s 
amendment, which is as follows: 
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From the 1st October, 1917, any right, senirade on other 
withstanding, all lands within the district of Chamnaran sha 
the tenant thereof free from any incident of tenure tvhereb’ 
is burdened with the obligation to htowt anv crop tor 
his landlord on Ins land or any part thereof and anv nrevions act or 






acts permitting such as an incidence 
repealed. 


o: 


- T1 T " 


■e are nereov exnressl 




CO-: 


Any agreement, contract or hy-pothecadon whereby a tCi^^i.u agi 
tracts with or hypothecates to his landlord the crop gi'Ovvn on his Itcldir 
or any part thereof shall be void as regards such condition save d 
holding or pan of the holding be speciaiiy defined in such agreement, cc: 
tract or hypothecaiion. 

I understand that you take exception to the second portion of this amen^ 
ment, which I mark B, bnt thought that the nrs: portion alone, ivhich i 

T 




rn 


A, would be acceptable. Will you kindly let me know ii t ma"^ 


y iS^ 




Government accordingly ? They are anxious lo have a reply befon 
of the Select Committee on the 19ih. Gould you oblige me with a reoly bsfo: 
that date? I shall be in camp at Ramgarhwa on the I5th and 16th, and ; 
Ghainpatya on the 17th and 18th. 


cr 

'O 


i GUTS rsnrfffiy, 

L. F. hloPwSHEAn 


L. F. MORSHEAD^S LETTER TO H. 


MY DEAR GOUPLAND, 


Can? E-.\mgarhwa, 
id, I9IS 


and I saw hlr. Gan-dhi at hlotibar: on the I4ih on the 

* 

subject. I pointed out to Air. Gandhi that the first clause of section 3 prohi¬ 
bits khtiski, as hitherto understood and approved by the Committee in para¬ 
graph 8 of their report, no less than iinkathia. Under that system a raiyat agrees 
to grow indigo usually in consideration of an advance. He oilers land which 
the concern approves before giving an advance, and is paid on the produce. 
For purposes of discussion I took the Rajpcre system, as I understand 
Mr. Sly and Air. Gandhi had examined this system at Rajpore and were satis- 


wdtli it. Mr. Gandhi raised an objection that if the failed to gre 

the plots agreed upon, he w'ould be liable to a suit for specific performances of 
the contract and liquidated damages; and so he wDuld be, of course, if he took 
the advance and did not fulfil his part of the agreement and damage resulted. 

Mr. Gandhi explained that the Bill was drafted in order to save khusH 
agreements which othenNcse were heid in accordance with the opinion of 
Sir S. P. Sinha to be barred under the Tenancy Act. I then suggested that they 
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might be left to the operation of the Tenancy Act, which at any rate would 
leave the kfiiiski system in the position in which it stands now, whereas the Bill 
prohibits it contrary to the Committee’s intention. In order to focus the 
discussion I showed him Mr. Kennedy’s amendment, and asked if he approved 
of the first part of it, which confines the new legislation to the prohibition of 
tinkathia as a condition of tenancy. Upon reading it he declared himself ready 
to accept the first part of it as a solution. I told him that I did not wish to 
‘shoot him sitting’ and he had better think it over. I then wrote the attached 
letter, and enclose a copy of his reply. 

I do not myself believe that Mr. Gandhi represents the raiyats. So long 
as there is no compulsion they are competent to understand their own interests, 
and they both have been and are willing to grow indigo on the khuski system 
in Saran, where there is no tinkathia as well as in Ghamparan and Muzaffarpur 
a leading advantage of it being that if they require a fairly substantial advance 
to pay off a mahajan or the like they can get it. They will, however, lose this 
if they are not allowed to agree upon, at any rate, the description of land to be 
sown. It might be necessary to stipulate that the rent accounts must be kept 
entirely separate, but to go beyond this is likely, in my own opinion, to do more 
harm than good. 

Tours sincerely^ 
L. F. Morsheai) 
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W. S, IRWIN^S LETTER TO ^^THE STATESMAN^^ 

January <9, 1918 


TO 

The Editor 

THE ST A TESMAN 

[Calcutta] 

SIR, 

It being quite evident that people outside of Ghamparan, and least of all 
the Governments of Behar and Orissa and of India [vide the New Year’s 
Honours’ List) have no adequate conception of the grievous harm done in that 
district by Mr. Gandhi’s “mission”, and the ill-judged recommendations of the 
egregious Committee of Enquiry, I am once more tempted to draw attention 
to and emphasize both cause and effect. 

To Government Mr. Gandhi gave an assurance that when he returned 
to Ghamparan all his efforts would be concentrated on the promotion (really 
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renewal) of amicable relations between landlords and tenants '-of - 
tion of which he and his supporters were the main if not the cni 
hone and intend that this letter will enable vou to decide v. 

jl # 

had lovallv abided bv his undertaking. 

His instructions to tenants, since his return, have been to resist 
landlords’ rent demands, unless granted a reduction of 2 3 per cent; 
cent Sarabeshi (as the case may be; or a refund of 25 per cent i" 
this in anticipation of the threatened special legislation, and notwiti 
that there is no law at present to that effect, Xct only has trds advice, which 
has been closely followed by the tenants, greatly embarrassed factories in their 
current working expenses, but has also, for the drst time in the 32 years since 
the floating of the Bettiah Sterling Loan, caused the guarantors ior at least 
some of them) of the interest for that loan, lo fail in the pamnent of the 
kist (instalment) which fell due on December i5th last, and thus has actually 
forced the Estate to borrow money again for that purpose. The guaran- 
tors can hardly be held responsible by the Courts of Wards for a failure directly 
caused by the mistaken action of Government, in sanctioning tine wholly unneces¬ 
sary (as was stated bv His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor himself^ Commit- 


I was asked by the District Officer to submit a rent collection statement 
for the 1st quarter of the current Tarh year (1325! for comparison with the same 
period of last year, in order no doubt to explain the default of the Motihar: 
Ltd., share, amounting to Rs. 48,590-8, of the above interest, and I shelved a 
deficit of Rs. 56,086-8-3, which more than accounted for the non-pa;:ment. 
Fisheries which since time immemorial have belonged to the Raj and to the 
lessees under the Raj have been and are now being stopped and looted by mis¬ 
guided tenants under, as they have stated in judicial and police inquiries, the 
instructions of Air. Gandhi. The average in this concern for the past five years, 
or ever since Sarabeshi and Taw an were instituted, of rent suits and trifiing cri¬ 
minal cases, was 21, and less than 3, respectively, per annum. This year, thanks 
to Mr. Gandhi and the Gommittee’s recommendations, I anticipate not less 
than 2,200 of the former, and for the latter I cannot of course make any esti¬ 
mate. From the points of view of the lawwers anc usurpers wtio imported 
hlr. Gandhi this doubtless is satisfactory, but alas! I sigh for the happy record 
of non-litigation now hopelessly broken. 

At a lecture delivered by Mr. Gandhi in what is known as the *"Gau- 
rakshini Sabha” or refuge for aged cows, in Modhari, that gendeman, I am 
informed and believe, exhorted his Hindu and Mohamedan listeners to cease 
fighting wiih each other about the killing of one cow per annum, and make 
a united attack on the Sahsblog ■ tne landiornsj who slaughter and eat cows 
daiiv. During the absences of her lord and master at Home Rule and such¬ 
like functions Mrs. Gandhi, following in the footsteps of Mrs. .Annie Besant, 
scatters similar advice broadcast, and has recently, under the shallow pretence 
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of opening a school, started a bazaar in the dehat of one of the smaller concerns, 
in which grain and odier articles can be purchased without the payment to 
the malik (proprietor) or lessee of the customary bazaar dues, octroi, etc. This is 
obviously and palpably done to shut down and ruin two neighbouring bazaars 
belonging to the factory. Gan all the above be possibly construed into an 
honest fulfilment of Mr, Gandhi’s undertaking to Government? 

Court chaprassis have told me that they dare not mention the disloyalty and 
defiance of all authority which are openly talked of in villages into which they 
have to go in the performance of their duties. At least one court peon, whom 
I know, went into two of my villages to serve summonses, and was there insul¬ 
ted and hustled and turned out, and was told that no authority, civil or crimi¬ 
nal, was now recognized other than that of ‘‘Gandhi Saheb”. And so on and so 
on. Instances might be indefinitely multiplied, but will these serve any pur¬ 
pose when the Government wilfully shuts its eyes to the contempt of all legal¬ 
ly constituted authority, and to the defiance of all civil and criminal law, and 
blindly persists in trying to pass a special Bill affecting only 5 factories in all 
Behar and Orissa? And even these so unfairly and inequitably that those whose 
tenants are discontented and out of hand, are compulsorily benefited, while 
those whose tenants have not complained nor have had any cause of complaint, 
are to be most unjustly penalized. There is no knowing to what extremes this 
sort of special legislation may not be carried and all zemindars and landholders 
should take warning that their liberties may at any moment be similarly sacri¬ 
ficed for the pacification of any political agitation, and the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment be as ruthlessly brushed aside as the Bengal Tenancy Act, if thought to 
be standing in the way of any preacher of thinly-veiled sedition. I would be 
perfectly willing to guarantee -that if Mr. Gandhi and his satellites were com¬ 
pelled to evacuate the district, in less than two months order and quiet would 
be re-established, for already the raiyats are jeering at the lavishness of his pro¬ 
mises to them and the tenuity of their materialization. 

Tours, etc., 
Wm. S. Irwin 

The Statesman, 11-1-1918 
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In the opinion of these members, the Cnam 
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unnecessarv and undesirable for the foilowins* reasonNi 

(a) Because it is based on tire recommendations tf a e-nmr 
Enquiry which was admittedly appointed to allay an artihcial a^itatic 
iiized outside Ghamparan and not in any ".ray the consequence of arm odde- 
spread grievances. The Committee has been shown to have made no genuine 
enquiry into agrarian conditions in Ghamparan as a whole, but mereiv :o have 
made a superficial examination of the managemeni of a small number c: 
Indigo and Ticcadari Estates holding leases from the Court of fVards. and 
that at a time w^hen the minds of the laiyats vrere inflamed bv 


cr* 


tL,-, Lc 


encoui'aged by the Government, from which they have been led 
some sort of Agricultural Millenium. Further, this Committee has been shm/u, 
to have been actuated solely by a desire to produce a report which one of in 
members, the leader of the agitation mentioned abovcj could be induce " 
sign and not by any wish to report on the full and true facts of ilte case. 

The present Bihar and Orissa Government and its piedeccssors have : 
fully aware of every detail mentioned in the Gommitteeh Renort, wT-T.* 


r;-1i 




leither 


forward any new facts, nor shea anv new li^ 


o: 


tne s'enera. 


position, and have not considered that any special legislation w^as necessary. 

As a result of the unsatisfactory and partial enquiries made by this Gcm- 
mittee the information it acquired was not sufficient to show the general posi¬ 
tion in the district in its true light, and this fact, combined "^vith its biassed 
attitude and anxiety to pacify a mischievous agitator a: any cest, even, if 
necessary, by a misuse of Trust Funds under control of the Government, 
render the Report and the recommendations contained in it s 
and unfair, that no w^eight whatever should be given to them, and this legisla¬ 
tion which is frankly based on them, should be entirely dropped. 

(o' Because it singles out one district for invidious and unnecessary/ legis¬ 
lation. 


(c) Because it nroposes to invaiKiate existmg contracts and inci¬ 
dents of the raiyats^ tenancy, both of which have been proved to be perfectly legal, 
and the former of which received the direct sanction of the Government of 
Bengal only seven years ago. 


^ This was forw'arded by the Board of Revenue to the Secietary, Revenue 
Depariiiient, Government of Bihar and Orissa. 


XIV-35 
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(d) Because it proposes to abolish without compensation and for no ade¬ 
quate reason a system which has been in existence for over a hundred years 
and which is still carried on without friction in other districts. 

(e) Because it proposes, without the consent of the landlord, to 
forcibly reduce rents which have been declared after an exhaustive enquiry 
by the Settlement Officials to be perfectly legal, fair and not excessive, and 
which have been paid willingly for a number of years. 

In case the Government persists in pressing this Bill in spite of ail the 
cogent reasons in favour of its abandonment, we will point out some of the 
chief defects and make certain suggestions which may go some way towards 
remedying them. 

Section 3 (1), — This section, as it stands, will render the growing of 
Indigo and Sugarcane under what is usually known as the khuski system, im¬ 
possible. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that it is not considered desirable 
to allow the raiyat to make a contract with his landlord binding himself to sell 
the produce of a particular crop grown on a fixed proportion of his holding 
for a long term of years at a flat rate based on the area of the land on which 
this crop is grown, it is still both desirable and necessary that he should be 
allowed to agree to sell the produce from a specified plot, selected by himself, 
at a rate based on the amount of the produce obtained. And this principle is 
admitted in the statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill. If as is 
suggested, he is only to be allowed to bind himself to deliver a certain weight 
of produce, he is at the mercy of chmatic conditions and renders himself liable 
to damages if he fails to deliver the specified amount, whereas if he contracts to 
deliver the produce of a certain plot, he is only liable for the amount of the 
balance of his advance if the crop on that plot does not come up to his ex¬ 
pectations. 

Further, the raiyat almost invariably demands a large advance before he 
begins to prepare his land, and being an exceedingly thriftless person, if no 
agreement is permitted binding him to grow the particular crop on a speci¬ 
fied plot, he is very likely to take the advance and then fail to sow sufficient 
suitable land to produce the required amount, and for this reason it will be 
impossible for the landlord to risk the advance and the price of the seed. Also the 
raiyat instead of getting money from his landlord without interest will be forced 
to obtain it from tlie money-lender at an extortionate rate. 

It is also obviously grossly unfair that existing contracts should be an¬ 
nulled without warning and without compensation and that a system of culti¬ 
vation which has been carried on for over a hundred years should be abolished 
without giving planters time to arrange for an alternative system to take its 
place. 

Ghamparan raiyats are both stupid and conservative at the best of times, 
and look on any innovation with suspicion, and the present disturbed state 
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of the district and the agitation stiil being carried on by hir. Ga::.dhih f^lio^ve^s 
will render the institution of the khuski system doubly difScuk, We. therefore, 
wish to urge most strongly that contracts now in force should be allGwed to 
continue for three years more or such time as outstanding advances cn the 
original sattas remain unpaid on the understanding that planters will endsav'Cur 
to replace the tinkathia system by the khuski system during that period. 

It is often very difficult to collect these sums and rai}izis ca 
an infinite amount of trouble and exioense if thev refuse lo nav, as i 
that the individual amounts are \"ery often so small as not to 
suing foij though collectively they may amount to a very large sum. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the above condition in favour of the 
planter shall be allowed to continue until the balance of the advantage received 
by the razjat shall have been completely restored. This could cause no hard¬ 
ship, as the raiyat can at any time refund it either through the post or the civil 
courts. . . . 

Select Documents on Mahatma Gandhi's Motemenl in Ckamparan 
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NOTE ON INTERVIEW BY W, MAUDE 

January 5i, 1918 

1. We first discussed the khuski system, hir. Gandhi objected to the 
hypothecation of any particular plot but said he did not object to the miyai 
contracting to grow a certain amount of land in indigo. I then suggested 
substituting in the Ghamparan Planters’ proposed amendment the words '"pro¬ 
duce of a certain proportion of his holding” instead of the words "produce of 
any specified field or plot selected by himself”. Mr. Gandhi then suggested 
draft provisions to clauses 3, 4 and 5 {vide foomote^l. 

2. We next discussed the proposed amendment making the satia obli¬ 
gation continue until advance is paid ofi. Mr.Gandhi objected altogether to 
this, though it was explained that it might save much litigation. 

3. We then discussed Sirnie. hlr. Gandhi’s view was that neither 
Jaliaha nor Sirnie deserved any consideration whatever although Simie 
may have taken a less rate of skarabeshi than Turkaulia. 

4. We then discussed the proposal to make the sharabeshi enhancement 
as reduced binding. Mr. Gandhi a,greed on this point but quoted from his 
letter of 24th January 1918 in which he said that "any amendment will have 

^ This footnote reads; "3(1) Proffided that rxOtliingin this sub-section shall 
prevent a raiyat from entering into a contract to grow" a particular crop on any 
portion of his holding in terms of section 5 thereof. 

To section 5 —■ Provided that nothing in the contract shall take away or 
limit the raiyats^ freedom to select the land.” 
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to carefully guard the right of appeal on grounds of irregularity or want of 
jurisdiction’h as for instance the Settlement Officer may have wrongly recorded 
the incident or where there is a manifest clerical error. 

5. As to ahwab Mr. Gandhi has no objection to the proposal to make 
it applicable to the whole Province. 

As to Mr. Gandhi’s own amendment to make the landlord liable in all 
cases it can be put before the Select Committee but Government cannot 
undertake to withdraw the wffiole section if it is not accepted. Mr. Gandhi 
also objects strongly to the retention of sub-clause (3) of the clause. 

6. As to cart saitas Mr. Gandhi insists that there should be a provision 
ending these, otherwise there will be [a] crop of law suits on the cart sattas. 

1, The question of refund of tawan was mentioned but not discussed 
at this interview. 

W. Maude 

Select Documents on Mahatma GandhVs Movement in Champaran 
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SHANKARLAL BANKER'S LEAFLET 

This is the first leaflet I write for you. I wish^ therefore, to state at the 
very outset that my right to advise you is only nominal. I have not done any 
manual labour. I have not suffered the miseries that workers have to en¬ 
dure, nor can I do anything myself to remove that misery. Therefore^ I feel 
hesitant in giving advice on this occasion. But, even though I have done no¬ 
thing for you in the past it is my keen desire to do what I can hereafter 
according to my capacity. I write this with that desire. 

Two days ago our situation had taken a serious turn. Some of you 
were in straitened circumstances, but instead of taking to labour to get relief 
from those circumstances as urged so often by Gandhiji, it was apprehended 
that some of you would break the vow and get back to the mills. But that 
situation has now passed away. Our dull hearts have been quickened by Gan- 
dhiji’s fast. We have become conscious of tire seriousness of our oath. We are 
convinced that ^we shall not break the oath even at the cost of our lives’ is 
not a slogan merely to be repeated in meetings but has to be demonstrated 
in action. As a proof of this change in the situation,' those who are in financial 
difficulty have willingly begun to do manual work. Not only so, but also 
those who are better off have set an example by assisting from their wages 
those in need, and have removed the possibility of a split among us for ail 
time. But that is not enough. A very heavy responsibility has come over us by 
Gandhiji’s fast; and if w^e understand that responsibility fully, we should exert 
ourselves to the utmost to end this struggle as soon as possible, we should adopt 
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ail such, nieans a.s woiilci shorten the stmg'gle consistently with keeniiiH’ to 
our pledge. Our oath is to obtain a 35 per cent increase. And we know that 
financially it is not difficult for the employers to give the 35 per cent in¬ 
crease. But employers feel that if they gave the 35 per cent, the workers 
will become domineering and insolent, that they wall become unruly at the 
slightest provocation, and ruin the industry by resorting to strikes on trifling 
matters. I see no reason for entertaining such a fear. Workers can never 
desire that an industry which gives them their daily bread should be 
destroyed. But if workers behave without discretion and without thinking 
about justice or injustice, such a result is inevitable. If we desire to be 
saved from it, we should determine to work regularly for the mill-owners in good 
faith. We should decide not to make unreasonable demands, and not to re¬ 
sort to remedies like strikes to secure justice until all other avenues are exltausted. 
But our task is not over with such a determination. We have to go to the em¬ 
ployers, acquaint them wdth our decision and win their confidence. We have to 
remove the misapprehension which restrains them from giving us the 35 per 
cent increase. I strongly urge upon the vrorkers to take immediate steps in this 
direction. 


A Righteous Struggle 


COMMISSIONER PRATTS SPEECH 

[Ahmsdabad, 
April 12, 1918} 

I would like you to listen to me attentively and repeat to everybody 
v/hat I say, when you go back to your villages so that what I say to you now^ 
may come to be known throughout the district; for what I am going to say to 
you today is not only for you but for the whole district. You have been given 
much advice by IvlahatiiLa Gandhi and Vallabhbhai SaheD and other 
gentlemen who are working with them. They have made speeches from village 
to village but today I would request you to listen to me. 

The rights of the agriculturists are such that they can keep the land in 
their possession for generations. But iliose rights carry waih them the duty 
to pay regularly the land revenue assessment fixed according to lawv It is 
only on that condition that you can continue to enjoy the possession oi your 
land. It is the Government who determines the assessment through the instm- 
mentality of its officers and without the intervention of any lawyer or barrister. 
No one but the Government has the right to fix the assessment. It is not a 
matter of which the civil courts can take cognizance. No one can go to a 
court with a complaint that the land revenue assessment is too high. The 
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agriculturists have no legal right to demand or to insist upon the postpone¬ 
ment of the assessment. That is entirely within our gift. We issue orders 
after taking into account the condition of the crop and any complaints and 
objections that may be raised. After the final order is passed, there is no 
appeal. It is not a matter for Gandhiji or Vallabhbhai, and on that parti¬ 
cular issue vour fight wall be in vain. That is what I wish to impress upon 
you and you must pay heed to these words, not merely because they are my 
words, but because they represent the legal position. It is not merely my 
order but that of Lord Willingdon, I have in my possession his letter which 
says that he will accept whatever order I will pass in this matter. You must, 
therefore, realize that it is not just I w^ho am talking today but His Excellency 
the Governor. 

Mr. Gandhi is a very good man, a very holy man and he gives you ad¬ 
vice because he believes genuinely and honestly that it is in your interest. 
He thinks that by not paying up the land revenue assessment, you will be 
protecting the poor; that is what he was telling me when he saw me yesterday. 
But isn’t the Government the protector of the poor? Is it the duty of your 
Governor or is it your duty to protect the poor? Do you not remember the 
days of tlie famine? In the famine of 1900, in the famine of 1902 caused by 
rats, I was the Collector of Ahmedabad and Panchmahal Districts. You will 
remember how many works had been opened by the Government for assisting 
ilie poor. I remember how many hundreds of thousands of rupees were spent 
for feeding the people, in building tanks and in giving taqavi loans. Those 
amongst you who are old mil certainly remember those days. It is against such a 
Government that today your fight in this district is being waged. There is a 
big war going on in the world, and the circumstances are such that it is the 
duty of you all to give the Government every assistance. But instead of that 
what does the Government get from this District? Does it get assistance, or does 
it get opposition? 

If you continue this fight against the Government it will be you who will 
have to bear the consequences and not these gentlemen of the Home Rule 
League. They will not suffer in any way. They are not the people who will 
go to jail. When a movement of this kind was started in Africa, Mahatma 
Gandhi went to jail. In this country he will not go to jail. Jail is not a 
fit place for him. I tell you again that he is a very good and a very holy 
man. 

■o 

The Government does not harbour any anger against you. If children 
kick their parents, the parents are sad, but they do not get angry. Why must 
you suffer all this loss, forfeiture, chauthai fine, confiscation, the disruption of 
the Narva right? Why do you want to destroy your property by your own 
hands ? Do you wish to lose your Narva right ? Do you not care for your women 
and children? Would you like to be reduced to the status of labourers, and 
what for? 
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I have 28 years’ experience of land revenue law. Mahatma Gandhi is 
my friend. He came to this country from Africa only two or three years 
ago; he has spent the greater part of his. life in Africa. He is well-versed in 
religion. Whatever advice he gives on that subject is sound, but in oolitical 
matters, in matters concerning land and land revenue assessment, he know’s 
very little. I know far more about these matters, and I shall be sorrv* to see 
you suffer the consequences of your ill-advised actions. I shall be sorry to see 
the lands of good Patidars confiscated. Government knows that there has been 
a misunderstanding regarding the rights of agriculturists. Therefore, the bene¬ 
volent Government is giving you this final opportunity of listening to its advice. 

I have come here to give you this advice, and I have only this to say 
that it is the duty of the agriculturists to pay up their land revenue dues. Do 
not think that our Nlamlatdars and talatis will collect money by^ seizing and sell¬ 
ing your property. They will not take so much trouble. Our time is very 
valuable. They will not go to anybody’s house to collect the money. I am not 
threatening you. You must realize that parents do not threaten but merely give 
advice. If you will not pay your assessment, your land will be confiscated. 
Many people tell you that that will not be so. But I tell you that that will 
be so. It is not necessary for me to take any pledge to that effect, but I have 
the authority to make good my words. Those who refuse to pay land revenue 
assessment will not get back their land. The Government does not wish to 
retain on their books such agriculturists, nor are we anxious to include the 
names of such in our records of rights. Once those names have been removed 
they will not be re-entered. 

Now, let me tell you one more thing in conclusion. If anyone, through 
misunderstanding or mistake, takes a pledge, he need not consider himself 
bound by that pledge. Such a pledge need not be kept. If you break such a 
pledge no one can say to you that you have sinned or have committed a mis¬ 
take. The world will regard such a person as innocent. You will recollect what 
happened in Ahmedabad. Many of you may not read newspapers; therefore I 
will tell you. There was a struggle recently in Ahmedabad between the mill- 
owners and the mill-hands. The latter had taken an oath that they would not 
go back to work until they got an increase of 35 per cent in their w'ages. But 
what happened in the end? When they realized that their pledge was not rea¬ 
sonable they could not adhere to it, they broke it and accepted an increase of 
27^ per cent and resumed work. In the same way, I tell you that when you took 
this pledge, you made a mistake. You did it only because you forgot your duty 
towards the Government. You did not give full weight to the consequences of 
this pledge; consequences not only to yourself but to your children. Ta k i n g 
into account all this I ask you to think again and decide whether you should 
do your duty by the Government or adhere to your pledge and suffer the. 
consequences ? 
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{October 1917-July 1918) 

About October 9 : Gandhiji laid foundation stone for goshala 
in Bettiah. 

October 15 : Presided over Bihar Students’ Conference at Bhagal- 
pur. 

October 18 : Government of Bihar and Orissa passed resolution 
on Ghamparan Agrarian Enquiry Committee Report which 
acknowledged ‘"with much pleasure the good sense and 
moderation shown by Mr. Gandhi, who represented the cause 
of the tenants on the Committee”. 

October 19 : Gandhiji, spoke at reception by merchants at Broach. 

October 20 : Presided over Second Gujarat Educational Confe¬ 
rence. 

October 21 : In concluding address at Conference expressed 
desire to lay down life in country’s service. 

Proposed vote of thanks at Humanitarian League. 

October 26 : All-India deputation, including Gandhiji, Motilal 
Nehru, Tilak, Jinnah and Sapru, waited on Chelmsford and 
Montagu. 

November 2 : Gandhiji presided over meeting at Godhra to protest 
against hardships of third-class railway passengers. 

November 3 : Presided over First Gujarat Political Conference 
at Godhra. 

November 4 : Announced at Political Conference intimation of 
Government’s decision to remove customs levy at Viramgam. 

November 5 : In concluding speech at Conference, exhorted parti¬ 
cipants to continue propaganda work and obtain signatures 
on petition to Montagu. 

Presided over Dhed community meeting. 

November 8 : Arrived at Motihari at night. 

November 9 : Had interview in the morning with J. L. Merri- 
man. District Magistrate. 

November 11 ; Addressed public meeting at Dharamshala in 

Muzaffarpur; appealed for support to Congress-League re- 
commendations, 
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In the evening attended Conference of Hindu ?.nd hlahcmedan 
leaders; left for Motihari, at 9 pan, 

November 12 : Declared open Gokliale Librain at Umreiii, 

J. M. Wilson, Secretary of Bihar Planters" Association, pub¬ 
lished in The Statesman opinion of planters" legal adviser. 

November 14 : Gandhiji opened school in Bharhan-va near Doha, 
in Champaran; returned to Bettiah. 

November 15 : Had interview tvith J, T. Whitu', Manager of 


November 16 : Visited Koeri; went to Amoiwa Station, in¬ 
quired into case of police excesses on labourers, 

November 20 : Opened school at Bhitiharwa, near Slirirampur, 
about two miles from Amoiwa, 

November 22 : Informed J. L. Merriman of his impending ab¬ 
sence from Champaran for over a fortnight and Babu Brrkishore 
Prasad representing him. 

November 26 : Had interview with Chelmsford and hlontagu 
at Delhi, 

November 27 : Had interview with Tilak, hlontagu, 

November 28 : Went to Aligarh; spoke on Hindix-hluslini tiniur 
at the Lyall Library Grounds; later, addressed Ahgam 
College students on ^'Truth and Thrift”. 

Galled on Khwaja Abdul Majid. Left at night lor Calcutta 

by train. 

November 29 : Champaran Bill, introduced in Council, referred 
to Select Committee. 

December 4 & 5: Gandhiji held discussion with Ahmedabad 
mill-owners about workers" wages. 

December 6 .* Spoke^ on "Some Problems oi Gujarat at Dasa 
Khadayata Wadi in Nadiad. 

Presided over Committee meetings of First Gujarat Political 
Conference and Gujarat Stree Kelavani Mandal. 


Gandhiji in letter to Albert west preierred stopping iiiman 
Opinion to its removal from Phcenix to the city—^Durban. 

December 16 : Addressed large public meeting; visited Hindu 
Orphanage before leaving Nadiad. 

1 The text of this speech is not available. 
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December 19 : Communicated views on Ghamparan Agrarian 
Bill to Revenue Secretary, Bihar and Orissa Government. 

December 26 : Attended 32nd Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta. 

December 27 : Announced adjournment of All-India Social 
Service Conference in Calcutta. 

December 29 : Moved resolution at Congress session concerning 
disabilities of Indians in South Africa. 

December 30 : Proposed, at Indian Social Conference, resolution 
regarding education and uplift of depressed classes. 

Spoke at First Bengal Agriculturists’ Conference; also at 
All-India National Language Conference. 

December 31 : Addressed session of All-India Muslim League 
in Calcutta; also meeting held under auspices of Bengal and 
Bombay Humanitarian League at University Institute. 
Delivered presidential address at All-India Social Service 
Conference. 


1918 

January 1 : Presided over Ahmedabad meeting to protest against 
defective water supply. 

Gujarat Sabha wrote to Bombay Government for exemption 
or relief from land revenue payments. 

January 4 & 5 : Gandhiji held talks with representatives of 
Ahmedabad mill-owners and mill-workers. 

January 5 : Ghamparan members of Bihar Planters’ Association 
submitted memorandum against certain provisions of 
Ghamparan Agrarian Bill. 

January 10 : Gujarat Sabha under Gandhiji’s advice asked 
Kheda farmers to refrain from paying land revenue. 

January 12 : Gandhiji returned to Motihari from Ahmedabad. 

Before January 13 : Offered jobs to teachers who, having 
relinquished their work, sought alternative employment. 

January 14 : Discussed Ghamparan Agrarian Bill with L. F. 
Morshead, Commissioner of Tirhut Division. 

Kheda Collector in statement criticized Gujarat Sabha’s 
advice to peasants to withhold land revenue, threatened ac¬ 
tion against defaulters. 

January 16 : Government of Bombay issued statement that Col¬ 
lector of Kheda had granted revenue relief in fit cases. 
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Januaiy 21 : Gandhiji wrote to Tagore for iiis views on adopting 
Hindi as the lingua franca. 

January 24 : Represented to Revenue Secretary- of Bihar and 
Orissa that material alterations in Champaran Agrarian Bill 
be made only in consultation with rayats^ representative. 

February 4 : Arrived at Bombay; addressed public meeting on 
Kheda situation. 

February 5 : Along with Dinshaw Wacha and G. K, Pariih call¬ 
ed on Governor Bombay in connection with Rheda situation, 
later left for Sabarmati. 

February 6 : Reached Ashram, took note of notices issued bv 
Collectors and Mamlatdars. 

February 7 : Wrote to Pratt, Commissioner, Northern Division, 
protesting against harsh language of Government notices. 

February 8 : Advised Ahmedabad mill-hands to be reasonable 
in their demands and seek settlement without creating 
bitterness. 

February 12 : Discussed Kheda situation with Collector and 
Commissioner. 

February 14 : Along with Shankarlal Banker and Vallabhbhai 
Patel, represented workers on Arbitration Board to decide 
wage increase in lieu of Plague Bonus, 

February 15 : Arrived at Sabarmati x4shram; wrote to Prati to 
postpone land revenue recovery till his inquiry" into Kheda 
situation was over. 

Before February 19 : Contributed foreword to a translation of 
Gokhale’s speeches. 

February 19 : Explained to mill-hands his responsibiliu' in regard 
to their trouble. 

The Servant of India commenced publication on third death 
anniversary of Gokhale. 

February 20 : Gandhiji presided over annual gathering of Bha- 
gini Samaj in Bombay, spoke on women's education; returned 
to Nadiad. 

February 21 : Motored to Kheda; interviewed Collector. 

February 22 : Ahmedabad miH-owmers declared general lock-out. 

February 25 : Gandhiji returned to Ahmedabad tfom Nadiad. 

February 26 : Commenced issuing leaflets on mitt-hands’ struggle, 
also practice of addressing mill-workers daily under babul 
tree on Sabarmati banks. 
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February 27 : Addressed prayer meeting at Sabarmati Ashram* 
interviewed Pratt. 

March 1 : Workers’ advisers pledged to feed and clothe stri¬ 
kers in need. 

March 4 : Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council passed Champa- 
ran Agrarian Bill. 

March 7 : Gandhiji discussed lock-out situation with co-workers. 

March 10 : Presided over annual meeting of Gujarat Sabha at 
Ahmedabad. 

March 11 : Interviewed Collector of Nadiad. 

March 12 : Lock-out at mills lifted^ strike by mill-workers started. 

March 13 : Presided over two meetings addressed by Annie 
Besant, 

March 14 : Mill-workers’ reproachful remarks about their 
plight brought to Gandhiji’s knowledge. 

March 15 : Declared at workers’ meeting decision to fast, to 
prevent strikers weakening. 

March 16 : Returned to Sabarmati Ashram from Anasuyabehn’s 
house, 

March 17 .* Appealed to Bombay Governor for postponement 
of land revenue recovery. 

Explained significance of fast at Ashram prayer meeting. 

March 18 : Announced settlement between mill-owners and wor¬ 
kers; A. B. Dhruva appointed arbitrator. 

March 19 : In leaflet No. 17, last of the series, Gandhiji gave 
implications of settlement; joined mill-workers’ procession. 

March 21 : Spoke at public meeting addressed by G. F, An¬ 
drews, who left for Bombay to intercede with Governor on 
behalf of Kheda peasants. 

Before March 22 : Following Governor’s rejection of plea for 
postponement of land revenue recovery, Gandhiji sent ulti¬ 
matum to Pratt, 

March 22 : Inaugurating Kheda Satyagraha, addressed 5,000 
peasants in Nadiad. 

Satyagrahis pledged not to pay land revenue and to face 
consequences. 

Left for Delhi in response to Andrews’ telegram. 

March 25 : Met Private Secretary to Viceroy regarding release 
of Ali brothers. 
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March 27 : Returned to Nadiad; wrote to Press on his recent 
fast. Issued circular on Kheda situation. 

March 28 : Issued statement to Press on Kheda situation; lef: 
for Indore. 

March 29 : Delivered presidential address at Hindi Sahirpa 
Sammelan at Indore. 

March 31 : In letter to Press appealed to youths in Madras 
Presidency to learn Hindi, 

April 1 : Commenced Kheda tour; Reached KatMai, 

At pubKc meeting in Kathana characterised Governments 
attitude as unjust. 

April 2 : At Limbasi appealed to people not to be scared of 
Government’s oppressive measures. 

April 4 : Addressed meeting at Karamsad; Rajendra Prasad and 
Qureshi were among those present. 

April 5 : At Vadathal met Collector; asked people to bear 
hardships courageously unmindful of consecjuences. 

April 6 : Visited Uttarsanda with Kasturba, Vailabhbhai Patel 
and Mahadev Desai. Addressed public meeting of 2,009 
farmers. 

April 7 : Over 3,000 agriculturists heard Gandhiji at Navagam. 

April 8 : Visited Borsad, addressed gathering of 4,000 people. 
Left for Ahmedabad by train. At National Education Week 
inauguration at Gokhale Hall in Nfadras, Annie Besant react 
out Gandhiji’s message, 

April 10 : Gandhiji met District Magistrate, Ahmedabad; spoke 
at Aklacha on Kheda situation. 

April 11 : Met Commissioner at Ahmedabad; spoke at Vadoci, 

Before April 12 : Issued circular inviting Ahmedabad people 
to attend Commissioner’s meeting on April 12. 

April 12 : Commissioner addressed meeting of about 2,000 agri¬ 
culturists, convened with Gandhiji s assistance, at Ahmedabad, 
Gandhiji spoke in order to clear misunderstanding created by 
Commissioner’s speech. 

x\ddressed meeting at Nadiad; left for Bombay. 

April 13 : In Bombay met Revenue Board hlembers regarding 

Kheda problem. 
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April 15 : Wrote from Nadiad letter to The Bombay Chronicle 
dispelling misconceptions created by Commissioner’s speech. 

April 16 : Spoke at Od on need to be united in fight against 
Government. 

April 17 : Issued pamphlet elaborating points in his letter to 
The Bombay Chronicle on Commissioner’s speech. Addressed 
Satyagrahis at Dantali and Chikhodra. 

April 18 : Visited Ras, in Borsad taluka^ addressed agricul¬ 
turists’ meeting. 

April 20 : With Kasturba and others visited Kasar, Ajarpara 
and Samantha in Anand taluka and addressed meetings of 
peasants. 

April 22 : Spoke to cultivators at Palaj in Borsad taluka and later 
at Sunav. 

April 23 : En route to Bombay^ wrote to Kasturba: . to be a 

mother to Maganlal. ... It is Maganlal, if anyone, who has 
so trained himself that he can carry on my work after me.” 
In Bombay addressed meeting of citizens on Kheda Satya- 
graha. Tilak moved resolution demanding either immediate 
suspension of land revenue recovery or impartial inquiry 
into peasants’ grievances. 

April 24 : Gandhiji left Bombay for Delhi. 

Bombay Government issued Press statement on Kheda trouble. 

April 25 : Orders issued to Mamlatdars in Northern Division 
not to recover land revenue from those unable to pay. 
Viceroy opened War Conference in Delhi. 

April 26 : Gandhiji wrote to Sir Claude Hill declining invitation 
to participate in War Conference or any of its committees. 
Had interview with Viceroy. 

April 27 : Agreed to participate in War Conference after inter¬ 
view with Viceroy. 

Tilak declined invitation to join War Conference. 

April 28 : Met Sir William Vincent. 

April 29 : Spoke at War Conference supporting resolution on 
recruitment. 

April 30 : Wrote to Maffey, Private Secretary to Viceroy, offer¬ 
ing his services as per his declaration at War Conference. 
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Aiay 1 : Left Delhi for Nadiad, 

May 3 : In Bombay attended All-India Congress Committee 
session; met Annie Besant. 

May 5 : Attended Bombay Provincial Conference and Antyaj 
Conference at Bijapur. 

May 6 .* Issued statement in reply to BoTnbav" Governnieiids 
Press note on Kheda crisis. 

Spoke at Bombay Provincial Conference supporting aboli¬ 
tion of indenture system; left for Bombay. 

May 13 : Spoke at Dhundakuva on '*Soul-force r. Coercion^’. 

May 14 : Was indisposed at KathlaL 

May 16 : Spoke at Sandesar. 

May 17 : Left Ahmedabad for Ghamparan. 

May 18 : Informed Maffey that he was actively preparing for 
recruitment campaign. 

Aiay 20 : Arrived at Motihari. 

May 24 : Left Motihari for Ahmedabad via Bankipore after lay¬ 
ing foundation stone of Ashram. 

Alay 25 : Addressed large public meeting at Patna on India's 
lingua franca and self-government, 

Aiay 27 : Spoke at KhandhaK on significance of satyagraha, 

June 2 : Wrote to The Bombay Chronicle and Sir George Barnes 
on anti-Indian legislation in South Afirica. 

June 3 : Addressed villagers at Uttarsanda and Navagam, 

June 6 : Issued manifesto to people of Kheda signifying end of 
Kheda satyagraha. 

June 8 : Gave evidence in District Magistrate's Court, Nadiad, 
accepting responsibility for advising accused to remove 
onions from wrongly forfeited fields; addressed large gather¬ 
ing outside Court exhorting people to adhere to satyagraha* 

June 9 : Reached Bombay; wrote to Chief Secretary^, Bombay 
Governmentj declining to speak at Provincial War Conference. 

June 10 : Attended Pro\dncial War Conference at Town Hall. 

June 11 : Participated in Servants of India Society celebration 
in Poona. 

June 15 : Had interview with Governor of Bombay. 

June 16 : Presided over Bombay public meeting protesting 
against Lord Willingdon's provocative conduct at Provincial 
War Conference. 


XIV-36 
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Bombay branches of the Home Rule League passed reso¬ 
lutions criticizing Government’s attitude. 

June 17 : Gandhiji conferred with close associates regarding 
recruitment in Nadiad. 

June 21 : Addressed public meetings inaugurating recruitment 
campaign. 

June 22 : Issued first leaflet of appeal for enlistment. 

June 24 : Spoke at Ahmedabad protesting against Governor’s 
conduct at War Conference; appealed to people to enlist in 
army. 

June 26 : At Ras spoke on need to join army, 

June 27 : In Kheda^ stressed significance and efficacy of satya- 
graha at reception to released satyagrahis. 

June 28 : Speaking at Kathlal, at meeting to present address 
to Mohanlal Pandya, leader of the ‘'Onion Satyagraha”, 
on his release, compared satyagraha to kalpavriksha. 

June 29 : Received address at meeting to celebrate successful 
termination of Kheda Satyagraha. 

July 8 : Report on Montagu-Ghelmsford Constitutional Reforms 
released. 

July 9 : Gandhiji wrote to Jinnah that they should simultaneously 
work for enlisting in army and for amendment of 
Montagu-Gheimsford Reform Scheme. 

July 14 : Spoke at Karamsad on recruitment. 

July 18 : In response to Sastri’s request, set down his views on 
Montagu-Ghelmsford Reform Scheme. 

Speaking at meeting presided over by Pratt in Nadiad, 
declared his reluctance to go outside Gujarat for recruitment 
work, so long as his own people hung back. 

July 22 : Issued second leaflet of appeal for enlistment. 

Wrote to Govind Malaviya that Montagu-Ghelmsford 
Scheme was good, that its shortcomings could be removed 
through agitation. 

July 27 : The Bombay Chronicle published obituary of Sorabji 
Shapurji Adajania by Gandhiji. 



Address : at All India Social Service 
Conference^ 121-85 to Ashram 
Inmates, 265-7 

Ahmedabad Mill-hands’ Strike, 214-5, 
219-20, 224-5, 227-8, 230-2, 232-4, 
235-6, 237-8, 239-40, 242-3, 246-7, 
248-9, 250-1, 254-5, 258-9, 269-72 
xAppeal for Enlistment, 439-43, 493-6 
Gable to: British Prime Minister, 
432-3; West, A. H., 212 
Circular regarding Kheda Situation, 
281-2 

Foreword to Volume of Gokhale’s 
Speeches, 198-202 
Gokhale’s Mission of Service, 128-3© 
Instructions to Volunteers, 350-1 
Interview to The Bengalee, 117 
(The) Late Sorabji Shapurji Adajania, 
507-8 

Letter, Fragment of, 234-5, 459 
Letter on KJieda Situation, 216-7 
Letter to : Anandibai, 197; Andrews, 
G.F., 403, 444, 474-8, 509-10; 
xArundaie, G.S., 209; Bajaj, Jam- 
nalal, 245, 265, 435, 464, 489, 
509; Banker, Shankarlal, 431; 
Barnes, Sir George, 412-3; Besant, 
Annie, 469-70; Bhave, Vinoba, 
188-9, 501; {The) Bombay Chroni¬ 
cle, 338-41, 410-2; Chandulal, 

97-8; Ghinaiwaia, Ghimanlal, 
147; Collector, Kheda, 215-6; 
Commerce and Industries Secre¬ 
tary, 45-6; Commissioner, 
(Northern Division), 185, 187-8, 
275, 367, —Extract from, 195; 
(a) Go-worker, 191-2, 481-2; 

Grerar, J., 408, 424; Dabholkar, 
397-8; Dabholkar, Dattatreya, 


479; Dahyaiai, 196; Deodhar, 
G. K., 212-3, 241, 464-5; Desah 
Durga, 317; Desai Haribhai, 318; 
Desai Jivanlal, 247; Desai, blaha- 
dev, 393-4, 500; Dhruva, Anand- 
shankar, 490; Faering, Esther, 106- 
7, 146,316-7,394,462-3,4784497; 
(a) Friend, 163-4; Gait, Sir E, A., 
228-9; Gandhi, Chhaganlal, 5, 
174-5; Gandhi, Devdas, 140, 197-8. 
332-3, 448-9, 466-7, 473, 479-80, 
502, 512-4, —Fragment of, 180; 
Gandhi, Harilal, 89-90, 385, 480; 
Gandhi, Jamnadas, 113-4, 156-8, 
158-9, 173; Gandhi, Kasturba, 
367-8, 514, 517; Gandhi, \laganlal, 
5-6, 36-7, 89, 90-1, 110, 160-1, 
174, 234, 368, 384-0, 402-3, 410, 
481, 482, 504-5, —Fragment of, 
99-100, 468; Gandhi, hianilal, 
178-9, 517-9, —Fragment cf, 

235; Gandhi, Prabhudas, lEO-1, 
471-2; Gandhi, Kamdas, 221; 
Geddes, Patrick, 331-2; Gogate, 
Rambhau, 148, 401-2; Governor 
of Bombay, 184, 259-60; GoVnd- 
swami, 105-6; Hammond, E.L.L,, 
107, 147-B5 Hanumantrao, 322, 
396-7, 403-4, 484-5; Hill, Sir 
Claude, 371-3; Hodge, Rev. F.Z., 
444-5; Homiman, B. G., 445; 
Indian Opinion, 108-9; Iyer, G. S, 
Ranga, 471; Jinarajadas, hirs., 
—Fragment of, 181, 186; Jiimah, 
hi- A., 470, —Fragment of, 479; 
Joshi, N. hi., 319-20; Kalelkar, 
Kaka, 172-3; Kallenbacli, 116; 
Khanderia, hlohanlal. 519-20; 
Kotwal, l;KotwaPs Sister, 492-3: 
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Kripaiani, J. B.j 2875 Kulkarni^ 
Dr., i70“2; Kumbhakonam Law¬ 
yers, 359-60; Kunzru, H. N., 187; 
Liengier & Go., Messrs, 162; 
MafFey, J. L., 141-2^ lU-t, 320-15 
338, 373-45 375, 376, 380-1, 382, 
402; Malaviya, Govind, 498; 
Mashruwala, Kishorelal, 515-6; 
Mathuradas Trikumji, 148, —Frag¬ 
ment of, 241; Mavalankar, G. V., 
176-75 179-80; Mehta, Bliagwanji, 
47, 1425 189; Mehta, Jagjivandas, 
490-1; Mehta, Mrs. Jagjivandas, 
492; Alehta, K.V., 159; Alehta, 
Mansukhlal, 243; Mehta, Dr. 
Pranjivan, 244, 398, 467-8; Mcrri- 
man, J- L., 88, 91-23 93-5, 95-6, 
105; Morshead, L.F., 149; Mun- 
shiram, Mahatma, 409; Nagji, 
Mohandas, 449; Natarajan, K., 
308-10; Natcsan, G.A., 395, 4.25^ 
472-3; Nirmala, 191; Parckh, 
Mangaldas, 248; Parvathy, 194; 
Patel, Gordhandas, 211-2; Patel, 
Manibhai, 474; Patel, Raojibhai, 
223, 506; Patel, Vithalbhai, 449- 
50; Patwari, Ranchhodlal, 92-3; 
People of Kheda, 416-9; Polak, 
H.S.L., 245, 322; Polak, Millie 
Graham, 240-1,510-1; Polak, Mrs., 
—Fragment of, 497; Prasad, Ram- 
navami, 95; Pratt, F. G., 225-6; 
(the) Press, 283-6, 300-1; Private 
Secretary to Viceroy, 280-1; (a) 
Public Worker, 144, 145, 272-3; 
Qureshi, Shuaib, 220; Raliyat- 
behn, 190; Reid, D.J., 156; Resi¬ 
dents of Kathana, 303; Residents 
of Nayaka, 341; Revenue Secretary, 
111-3, 164-70; Robertson, L., 421- 
2; Rudra, S.K., 153-4, 511; Sara- 
bhai, Ambalal, 115, 229-30, — 
Fragment of, 264, —Substance of, 


250; Sastri, V. S. Srinivasa, 302, 
310, 473, 486-9, 512, —Fragment 
of, 387; Schlesin, Sonja, 447-8; 
Secretary, Railway Boa'rd, 177-8; 
Shah, Punjabhai, 499,516; Sharma, 
Ilarihar, 323; Shivdas and Popat- 
lal, 334; Someone in Ranchi, 181; 
(The) Stalesnian, 150-2; Subra- 
maniam, Sir S., 500; Tagore, 

RabindranatJi, 162-3, 383-4; 

Thakorc, Balvantrai, 334-6, 503; 
Viceroy, 377-80; Vincent, Sir 
William, 383, 508; (a) Visitor, 
195-6; West, Mrs., 446; West, 
A. FL, 104-5, 192-4, 351-2; West, 
Ada, 178, 520; Willingdon, Lord, 
423; Wiiitcrbottom, Florence A., 
210; (a) Young Man, 312-3 

Message : (to) Gujarati Hindu Stri 
Mandal, 86-7; (to) Hindi Glass, 
320; (on) National Education, 
319; (to) Satyagralii Agriculturists, 
346-9 

Newspapers, 84-6 

(The) Pledge, 279 

Prayer Discourse at Ashram, 218, 
260-3 

Preface to Anlyaj Stott a, 344-5 

Remarks on Enlistment, 469 

Reply to : Government Press Note 
on Kheda Crisis, 387-91; Sympa¬ 
thizers, 253-4; Teachers’ Deputa¬ 
tion, 145 

Resolution(s) at : All-India Social 
Service Conference, 118; Gujarat 
Political Conference-I, 67, —H, 
70-1; Indian National Congress, 
117-8; National Language Con¬ 
ference, 120 

Scheme for National Education, 37-42 

Some General Suggestions Concern¬ 
ing Plague, 100-4 

Speech ; (at) Ahmedabad, 450-3; (at) 
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Ahmedabad Meeting, 143-4j 251- 
2^ 252“35 2 73«4j (to) Ahmed- 
abad Mill-hands, i85"6s2i73 222-3j 
226, 230, 237, 239, 253, 256-7, 
264-5, 267-8, 268-9; (at) Ajarpnra, 
361-2; (at) Aklacha, 323-5; (at) 
Aligarh, 98; (at) Aligarh College, 
99, (at) All-India Muslim League, 
120; (at) All-India Social Service 
Conference, 117; (at) Antyaj Con¬ 
ference, Bijapur, 386-7, 392-3, 
—Godhra, 73; (at) Bengal Agri¬ 
culturists’ Conference, First, 119; 
(at) Bhagini Samaj, Bombay, 
202-9; (at) Bihar Students’ 
Conference, 131-9; (at) Bombay 
Provincial Conference, 392; (at) 
Borsad, 319; (at) Chikhodra, 355- 
7; (at) Conference of Humanita¬ 
rian League, 43-4; (on) Cow Pro¬ 
tection, 2-4; (at) Dantali, 352-4; 
(at) Dbundakuva, 395-6; (at) 
Gujarat Educational Conference, 
Second, 8-36, —Concluding, 43; 
(at) Gujarat Political Conference-I, 
48-66, —II, 68-9, —III, 69-70; 
(at) Hindi Sabitya Sammelan, 
292-7; (on) Indian Civilization, 
298-300; (at) Karamsad, 306-8, 
483-4; (at). Kasar, 360; (at) 


Kathana, 302-3; -(ai] Xathlal, 

458-9; (at) KJiandhali, 406-8; (at 
Kheda, 313, 455-6; (on) Kheda 
Situation, Bombay, 182-4; (at( 
Limbasi, 303-5; (at^ MuzZaffar- 
pur, 77^81; (at) Xadiad, 109-10, 
275-9, 336-8, 419-21, 434-5, 435-9, 
460-2, 493; (at) Xaiional Larigu- 
age Conference, 119; >^at_ Xava~ 
gam, 315-6, 415-6, 457-S; at; 
Od, 341-4; (at; Opening of 
Gokhale Library', Umreth, 81-3; 
(at) Palaj, 362-4; (at_ Patna, 
405-6; (at) Public Xieeting. Bom¬ 
bay, 369-71, 425-31; i^at; Ras, 
357-9, 453-4; (at) Reception by 
Merchants, Broach, 6-7; (at) San- 
desar, 399-401; (to) Satyagrahis of 
Vadod, 328-30; (at) Sinhiij, 325- 
8; (at) Social Conference, Godhra. 
71-2; (at) Siinav, 364-7 1 (at; 
University Institute, 121; (at; 
Uttarsanda 313-4, 414-5; 
Vadathal, 310-2; (at) War 
Conference, 375 

(A) Stain on India’s Forehead, 73-7 

Statement to the Press on Kheda 
Situation, 288^92 

Telegram to : Besant, Annie, 269; 
Gujarat Sabha, 155 



A 

Adajania, Sorabji Shapurji, 519; 
death of, 502, 510; his services, 
507-8, 519 

Ahimsa, 299, 300; and Hinduism, 2; 
and Indian tradition, 474-6; and 
love, 126; and military training, 
444; and recruitment, 448, 511, 
519; and support for the War, 
462-3,477; and truth, 97, 157; only 
for those who can practise violence, 
454, 463, 475-6, 485, 504-5, 509 
to 511, 515-6 

Ahmed, Sir Syed, 98 fn 

Akhandanand, 175 

Ali Brothers, see ali, Mahomed, 
and ATI, Shaukat 

Ali, Mahomed, 98, 99, 160, 179, 
220, 279, 306, 321, 333, 372, 377, 
380; release of, demanded, 51, 70, 
120, 141, 161, 193, 280-1, 321, 
338, 373-4, 383 

Ali, Shaukat, 98, 99, 220, 279, 306, 
321, 372, 377, 380; release of, 
demanded, 51, 70, 120, 141, 161, 
193, 280-1, 321, 338, 373-4, 383 

All-India Muslim League, 67, 79, 
120, 141, 306 

— Social Service Conference, 117, 
121 

Amphitheatres; unsuitability of, for 
India, 332 

Amratlal, 465 

{The) Amriia Bazar Patrika^ 123 

Amritlal, 196 

Anandibai, 156, 197, 306, 464 

Andrews, G.F., 279, 375, 383, 403, 
444, 474, 509; and recruitment, 
511; his work in Fiji, 273-4 


Animals; cruelty to, 352 
Anna, see siiarma, Harihar 
Anlyajas, see untouchables 
Arms Act; Amendment of, demanded, 
433; repeal of, demanded, 441 
Army; commissions for Indians in, 
433, 441 

Arnold, Edwin, 208 
Arrah; riots in, 98 
Arundale, G.S., 209, 210/n 
Arya Samaj; and Hindi, 13 
AUnaii] and death, 197, 234-5, 502, 
510; and dedication to service, 
461 

Ayyangar, Kasturi Ranga, 396, 397 

B 

Bajaj, Jamnalal, 245, 265, 435, 464, 
489,509 

Bakr-i-Id; and cow-protection, 127-8; 

and riots, 58, 61 
Balkrishna, 96 
Banerjea, Surendranath, 24 
Banker, Shankarlal, 211, 214, 283, 
310/n, 431, 489 
Bari, Moulana Abdul, 280 
Barnes, Sir George, 412 
Bawazeer, Imam Abdul Kadir; 

sacrifices of, 239-40 
Bengal; partition of, 7 /n, 10 

— Agriculturists’ Conference, 

First, 119 

— Tenancy Act, 112 
(The) Bangalee, 117, 123 
Bengali; as medium of instruction in 

Bengal, 10, 13 
Bernhardt, Sarah, 331 fn 
Besant, Annie, 50, 53, 139, 253, 269, 
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295, 319 fn, 372, 377, 434, 450, 
486 fn; and the War, 452, 469; 
her work for home rule, 50, 251-2 
Bhagat, Akha, 75 fn 
Bhagawat, 514 

Bhagavad Gita, 134, 135, 208, 223, 

261, 401, 407; students advised to 
read, 136 

Bhagiki Samaj, Bombay, 202 to 204, 
206, 209 

Bhandarkar, Dr., 199, 200 

Bharat, 358 

Bhatt, Shamal, 11, 12 

Bhavt, Vinoba; praised 188, 189 //z, 
501 

Bhima, 188 yh 
Bhulabhai, 420 
Bhupatrai, 268, 368 
Bhuvarji, 516 
Bible, 134, 333 

Bihar Land-holders’ Association, 

111 yh 

— Pla-nters’ Association, 111 fn, 
164, 165 

Bion, 169 

Boer War; and Indian Ambulance 
Corps, 381 

( The) Bombay Chronicle, 338,410,426,473 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 392 
Bose, Sir Jagdish Chandra, 15 
Botha, General, 129, 130 
Brahma, 476 

Brahrnacharya, 97, 505; and saltless 
diet, 171; efficacy of, 126 
British Constitution, 34, 225, 339, 
429, 430; and disobedience of laws, 
346 

— EmRire, 419, 477; home rule as 

partnership in, 405-6, 436 to 441, 
469-70; loyalty to, and Home Rule 
Leagues, 427, 429, 432; swarajya 
and defence of, 378-9, 440-2, 

452-3, 483-4, 489, 494 

— Indian Association, Johannes 


BURG, 410 

— Rule; and military training, 52; 
harm done by, 18-9 

— Subjects; Natal Supreme Court’s 
ruling that subjects of native states 
are not, 412-3 

Brute Force; and soul-force. 329, 
366; futility of, 347 
Buddha, Gautam, 44, 506 
Buddhism; failure of, 475 
Buller, General, 381 


Caghalia. Ahmed Mahomed, 410,412; 
his ser\Tces in the cause of South 
African Indians, 238, 239, 411 

Canning, Gordon, 169 

Carmichael, 342, 353, 355 

Carnegie, 81 

Ghamparan; satyagraha in, 78, 371, 
379; not artificial, 166 

— Agrarian Bill, 111, 148, 164; 

Ghamparan planters’ amendments 
to, 149, 166-9; early passage of, 
demanded, 165 

— Agrarlvn Enquiry Committee, 
152, 165, 168, 228 fn 

Ghandavarkar, Sir Xarayaii Ganesh, 
429 


Chandulal, 214 

Character-building; aim of Sadya' 


graba Ashram. 410; tlirougli edu¬ 
cation, 29, 38, 94, 133 to 135; 
through vows, 97 
Gkatfield, 283 
Ghelmseorb, Lady, i 19 


Chelmsford, Lord, 23, 


00 jn , aal; 


338, 382, 460 , 48/; anu educa¬ 
tion through mother tongue, 39-40 
Ghhotalad, 140, 198, 333 
Ghkotam, 466 


Child-MARRIAGE; 


nd Emritls , 204 
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in South Africa, 15; need for 
abolishing, 32, 33, 208-9 
Ghinaiwala, Ghimanlal, 147 
Ghitalia, Karsandas, 203 
Christ, Jesus, 133, 135, 139, 511 
Christianity, 74 

Civilization; Indian, 298, 300, 504, 
505; Western, 298-9, 504, 505 
Commons, House of, 54, 439, 515 
Congress-League Scheme, 52, 470; 
and Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, 
487 

Goomaraswami, Dr. Ananda, 30 
Co'w-PROTECTiON, 2, 160, 193; and 

Hindu-Muslim relations, 2-4, 59, 
300; and riots, 58-9, 80, 127-8 
Gow-slaughter; and Islam, 3; and 
Hindu-Muslim relations, 151 
Grerar, J., 408, 4:23 fn, 424 
CuRZONj Lord, 16 

D 

Dabholkar, 397 
Dabholkar, Dattatreya, 479 
Dahyalal, 196 

Damayanti, 33, 179, 204, 329 
Das, G-R., 119/n 
Dasharatha, 359 
Dayanand, Swami, 11, 355 
Death; and atman^ 197, 234-5, 502, 
510 

Debeer, 192 

Deccan Education Society, Poona, 
48 fn 

Defence of India Act, 70, 85 
Deodhar, G. K., 212, 241, 281, 289, 
388; his work for Sewa Sadan, 464 
Depressed Glasses Mission Confer¬ 
ence, 386/n 

Desai, Durgabehn, 156, 317, 318, 393 
Desai, Haribhai, 318 
Desai, Jivanlal, 247 


Desai, Krishnalal Narsilal, 115, 144 /n, 
443 

Desai, Mahadev Haribhai, 89, 114 
140, 154, 174 fn^ 189 fn^ 198, 
209/rz, 214/zz, 217//z, 228 /zz, 230 
fn, 232 fn to 234/z'z, 241, 245, 257 
fn, 264/?z, 313/zz, 317, 318, 320/?2, 
322, 323, 331 fn, 385, 393, 500 
Desai, Pragji Khandubhai, 443 
Desai, Valji Govindji, 114 
Deshpande, Keshavrao, 501 
Deva, Dr. Hari Srikrishna, 96, 105, 
171, 306, 445 
Devadhar, Mrs., 465 
Devi, see west, Ada 
Dhaimaima Gokhalc, 128 fn 
Dharmaniti, 175 
Dhruva, 311 

Dhruva, Anandshankar Bapubhai, 
27, 43, 257 fn, 270, 490; (his) 
advocacy of English, 17; (his) 
services to education, 37-8, 44 
Diet; saltless, and brahmacharydi 
171, —Gandhiji’s experiment with, 
170-2 

Divetia, Narasimhrao, 110 
Doke, Mrs. J.J., 447 
Doke, Olive, 447 
Draupadi, 204, 513 
Drill; value of, 30-1 
Duboulay, Sir James, 302 fn, 342 
Dufferin, Lord, 119 
Duryodhana, 513 

E 

Education; A.B, Dhruva on, 37-8; 
aim of, 38; and character-build¬ 
ing, 133 to 135; and Gandhiji, 
93-4; and women, 31-3, 206-8; 
in Marwar, 509; national, 18, 319; 
place of English in, 207-8; pre¬ 
vailing system of, 41-2; through 
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English, U, 16 to 20, 39, 40, 61, 
79, 131, 132; through Hindi, 163, 
300-1; through mother tongue, 
9-22, 39, 40, 153, 163, 131-2 
Ek Dkarmayuddha, 214 fn 
English, 320, 331 fn, 503; advocacy 
of, by A.B. Dhruva, 18; and con¬ 
tact with masses, 80; and mother 
tongue, 11; and women, 464-5; 
cannot be national language of 
India, 23; education through, 14, 
16 to 20,39, 40, 61, 79, 131, 132; 
harm done by, 122-3, 293, 295, 
301; influence of, on other Indian 
languages, 10-1; place of, in 
education, 207-8 
Enlistment, see recruitment 
Ethical Religion, \1 d fn 
Ewbank, 184 

Examinations; importance of, 41, 42 

F 

Faering, Esther, 106, 146, 316, 394, 
462, 478, 497 
Fakira, 174 
Farhad, 254 

Fearlessness; and satyagraha, 407; 

need for, 363, 477-8 
Fergusson College, Poona, 76 
Fiji; abolition of indentured labour in, 
62; condition of Indians in, 274 


Gait, Sir E.A., 228 
Gajjar, Tribhiivandas Kalyandas, 
14, 27 

Games; Indian, 30 
Gandhi, Chhaganlal, 5, 89, 140, 174, 
519 

Gandhi, Devbhabhi, 89, 385, 481 
Gandhi, Devdas, 1, 114, 140, 180, 
197, 221, 332," 393, 425, 445, 448, 
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463, 466, 472, 473, 478, 479, 498, 
502, 512 

Gandhi, Harilal, 89, 175, 221, 385, 
459, 466, 480, 481; his conduct 
criticized, 518-9 

Gandhi, Jamnadas, 113, 114, 156, 

158, 173 

Gandhi, Kasturha, i, 96, 99, 110 fn , 
114, 156, 170, 181, 186, 191, 221 
313 fn, 333, 351, 360 /;2, 367, 368, 
384, 401, 447, 467, 514, 517, 518: 
Irwin’s charge against, answered, 
152 

Gandhi, Keshu, 481 

Gandhi, Khushalchand, 89, 234, 384, 
481, 519 

Gandhi, Lakhsmidas, 92 

Gandhi, Alaganlal, 5, 36, 89, 90, 99, 
110, 160, 174, 193, 234, 367, 368, 
384, 402, 410, 446, 468, 481, 482, 
499, 504, 516/?! 

Gandhi, hlanilal, 104 to 106, 114, 
175, 178, 192, 221, 235, 352, 446, 
447, 513, 517 

Gandhi, Meva, 113, 156, 158 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
advocates army of satyagrahis for 
defence of India, 314; and 
Malaviva, 261-2; and militaiw 
training, 443-4; and Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme, 487-9: and 
recruitment, 453 to 455, 462, 468, 
473, 480, 484-5, 494-6, 509, 511, 
519; and sanitation, 512; and 
Tilak, 261; and the war, 321, 
462; and the War Conference, 
371-2, 374, 375, 377-80; answers 
charge of inciting anti-European 
feeling on cow question, 150-2; 
(his) control of diet, 158-9; (bis) 
educational actkdty in Bihar, 193: 
(his) experiment wdth saltless diet, 
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170-2; his fast in connection with 
Ahmedabad mills dispute, 256 fn, 
257-9, 260 to 263,283-6, 316, 332-3; 
honoured at conclusion of Kheda 
satyagraha, 460, (his) offer of ser¬ 
vices for War, 380-2, 408; (his) 
public-health activities in Bihar, 
193; (his) record of war service, 
381; says he is not fit to be guru, 
458, 462; (his) work for cow-pro¬ 
tection, 193 

Gandhi, Narandas, 234 
Gandhi, Prabhudas, 5, 174, 180, 471 
Gandhi, Radha, 481 
Gandhi, Ramdas, 114, 157, 221, 234, 
447, 519 

Gandhi, Santok, 160, 467 
Gani, Abdul; death of, 109 
Gaurakshini Sabha, 2, 4, 150 
Gaushalas; and cow-protection, 2, 4 
Geddes, Patrick, 331 
Geography; in present system of 
education, 28 
George V, King, 253 
Germany; and the War; 337 
Ghosal, 241 
Gibble, Sir, 122 
Giianjali, 10 

God; as Truth, 385; existence of, real¬ 
ized during Ahmedabad strike, 316 
Gogate, Rambhau, 148, 401, 492 
Gokhalay, Mrs. Avantikabai Baban, 
1, 88, 94, 96, 140, 156, 464 
Gokhalay, Baban, 1, 88, 105 fn 
Gokhale, Gopal Krishna, 49, 81, 99, 
404, 507; and women, 82; politi¬ 
cal guru of Gandhiji, 199; religious 
spirit of, 200-1; (his) services, 83, 
128-30 

Gokhale Library, Umreth, 81 
Gokuldas, 191 
Gomatibehn, 323 
Gorakh, 188 fit 


Government of India Act, 1919, 36/n 
Govinds^ami, 104, 105, 194, 212 fn, 
352, 446, 517 
(The) Green Pamphlet, 175 
Gujarat Educational Conference; 

First, 8, 39, 40; Second, 43, 61 
— Political Conference, 48, 69, 
109 fn, 210; resolutions passed at, 
67, 70-1 

~ Sabha, 155, 176, 182, 216, 275, 
281, 289, 369, 390; advises Kheda 
agriculturists not to pay land 
revenue, 155 fn; declared illegal, 
144 

Gujarati; Taylor on, 12-3 
Gujarati, 74, 11 fn, 189 
Gupta, Shiv Prasad, 300 
Guru; relations of, and disciple, 199, 
458; Gandhiji says he is not fit 
to be, 458, 462 
Guru PRASAD, 36 

H 

Haig, Dr.; on pulses, 170 
Hammodn, Egbert Lawrie Lucas, 107, 
147 

Handloom, 161; and women, 467; 
Gandhiji’s scheme for, 162; need 
for propagating, 465 
Hanumantrao, 322, 396, 403, 466 
Hardinge, Lord, 381 
Haribhai, 43 

Hariprasad, Dr., 305, 312 
Harishghandra, 254, 311, 337, 351, 
362 

Harmonium; inferior to Indian musi¬ 
cal instruments, 465 
Hass an, Imam, 255; bold satyagrahi, 
237 

HibherPs Journal^ 245 
Hill, Sir Claude, 371, 374 
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Hindi; and Arya Samajists, 13; and 
princely states, 296-7; and Tamils, 
25, 300-1, 322, 359, 403-4, 445, 
448, 466; and Telugus, 25, 300-1, 
322, 403; and Urdu, 294-5, 301, 
331//Z; and V.S- SrinivasaSastri, 322, 
403, 404; as medium of instruction, 
163, 300-1; as national language, 
24-6, 80, 120, 121, 123, 163, 193, 
292 fn, 295, 296, 300, 301, 320, 
359-60, 404; Tagore on, 163 fn\ use 
of, advocated, 293-4, 296, 471 

— Sahitya Sammelak; Indore sess¬ 
ion of, 162, 281, 292, 297, 300, 301, 
331, 332 

— Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 320 fn 
{The) Hindu, 202 fn, 396, 397 
Hindu (s); and Muslims, 160, 405; ill- 

treatment of cows by, 13, 151 
Hindu Orphanage, Nadiad, 109 fn 
Hinduism, 44, 74, 187; ahimsa in, 2, 
474-5; and animal sacrifice, 121; 
and cow-protection, 80; and re¬ 
marriage, 192,449; and untoucha- 
bility, 73, 75, 77, 125; and women, 
204 

Hindustan, 84 
Hiranyakashipu, 188 
History; in present system of edu¬ 
cation, 28 

Hodge, Rev. F.Z., 444 
Hodge, Mrs., 445 

Holkar, Maharaja; his service to 
Hindi, 297 

Home Rule, 53-4, 183, 209; and co¬ 
operation in the War, 378, 434-5, 
488-9; and forms of government, 
210; and Hindu-Muslim unity, 
98; and recruitment, 405-6; as 
partnership in British Empire, 
405-6, 436 to 441, 469; Congress- 
League Scheme for, 378, 386, 

387, 469, 470; demand for, 373, 


;; 7 1 
0 /1 

378, 379; need of miiiiary power 
for, 434; petition regarding, 51, 67 
A 81/n 

— Leagues, 67, 199,440, 449, 450; ad¬ 
vised to work for recruitment, 469, 
470; and Bombay Provincial War 
Conference, 423, 424 

— Leaguers, 426; and loyalty lo 
British Empire, 428, 433; and the 
War, 427; duty of, 431; service 
rendered by, 430-1; WilHngdon^s 
insult to, 423, 426-9, 432-3, 450-3 

Hornim,in, B.G., 371 fn, 427 fn, 445 
Humanitarian League, 43, 154 
Hunter, Sir William Wilson, 55 
HuRiBATSiNGH; hls Spirit of satyagi'aha, 

237-8, 239 

Hussain, 255; bold satyagrahi, 237 
Huxley, 133 

Hygiene; in present system of edu¬ 
cation, 29 

I 

Iliad, 208 

Imam, Hassan, 245 

Imperla-L Citizenship Association, 
274 

— Legislative Council, 60, 68, 73 
Indentured Labour; abolition oi, 

62, 392; Gokhale and, 128-30 
India, 245 

Indian Ambulance Corps, London; 
Adajania’s service in, 508: and 
Boer War, 381 

— Civil Service, 339; and Montagu- 
Chelmsfbrd Scheme, 48/-8 

— National Congress, 64, 67, /9, 

81 fn, 137, 293, 296, 378, 486; 
Calcutta session of, 200; on South 
Africa; 117; swaraj aim of, 50 

Indian Opinion, 108, 109, 175 179, 

192/n, 233/fi, 352, 410; shifting 
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of, to Durban unworkable, 104, 105 
Indra, 409 

Inter-Depar-tmental Committee; and 
indenture system, 392 
Ireland, Rev., 3'82 

Irwin, W.S., 113, 168; his charge that 
Gandhiji incited anti-European 
feeling on cow question answered, 
150-2 

Islam, 74; and cow-slaughter, 3 
Iyer, G.S. Ranga, 471 

J 

Jagabhai Dalpatbhai, 214 
Jail-going; and satyagraha, 455-6, 
458-9 

jAINISf^, 44 

Jains; and ahimsa, 475 
Jalha Concern, 168 
Jameson, J.V., 113 
Jamnada!^ Dwarkadas, 182 /n 
Janak, 306, 312 

Japanese; and education .through 
mother tongue, 16 
Jayakar, M.R., 118/;z 
Jhaveri, Manilal, 21 
Jhaveri, Rewashankarjagjiwan, 21//z, 

160, 422 

JiNARAJADAS, Mrs., 181, 186 
Jinnah, M.A., 68, 427 fn; asked to 
work for recruitment, 470, 479; and 
the War, 452 

JoSHi, N.M., 281, 289; and Kheda 
Satyagraha, 319 

Justice; Eastern and Western, 232-3, 
235-6 

K 

Kabulis ; separate compartments in 
trains for, 177-8 
Raira, see kheda 


Kajt, Dadamiya, 240 
Kalabiiai, see gandhi, Lakshmidas 
KalI'^T.kar, Daltalveya, 172, 174, 501 
Kallenbach, Hermann, 116 
Kamat, B.S., 320 fn, 386 fn 
Kantawala, R.B. Hargovinddas, 14 
Karandikar, R.P., 427 f7i 
Kajanglielo, 21 

Karve, Dhondo Keshav, 14, 96 
Kauravas, 298 

Kelavani Mandal, Broach, 9; ad¬ 
vice to, 34-G 

Kelkar, Narasimh Chintaman, 393, 
427; Willingdon’s insult to, 423, 
426-8,432-3,450-3 

Kennedy, Pringle, 113; his amend¬ 
ment to Champaran Agrarian Bill, 
149 

Kesari, 295 
Kesariprasad, 465 
Keshavprasad, 312 
Khanderia, Mohanlal, 519 
Khaparde, G.S., 69 
Khayyam, Omar, 208 
Kheda, 197, 220, 226; confiscations 
in, 185, 290, 291, 303, 311, 314, 
326, 336, 340 to 343, 348-9, 352-3, 
360, 366, 387, 415-6, —cultivators 
asked to face bravely, 356, 357, 
362,364,365, 407, —protest against, 
188; crop failure in, 213, 273, 
275, 281-2, 288 to 290, 309, 324, 
343, 346-7, 353-4, 359, 370, 388-9, 
—inquiry demanded into, 184,390; 
cultivators of, asked to be courte¬ 
ous to officials, 327, 346; cultivators 
of, whose crops have failed advised 
not to pay land revenue, 145, 155, 
182-3, 216-7, 276-8, 282, 302-3, 
304-5, 307, 324-30, 346-7, 352-4, 
356,365; cultivators of, who can ad¬ 
vised to pay land revenue, 416, 418 
demand that levy of land revenue in, 
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be suspended, 215-6, 259, 275, 281, 

356, 361, 380-1, 390; Gandhiji’s in¬ 
tention to inquire into crop failure 
in, 195; Government’s tyranny in, 
265, 276, 314, 373; Government 
orders suspension of land revenue 
from those in, whose crops have 
failed, 414 to 417,—“an end without 
grace”, 417; oath taken by 
cultivators of, not to pay land 
revenue, 279, —-must be honoured, 
314 to 316, 325 to 326, 328, 330, 
336 to 338, 343, 344, 348, 349, 

357, 359, 364 to 367; people in, 

advised to enlist in the army, 434, 
439-43, 493-6; plague in^ 291; 
satyagraha in, 179, 184, 189, 218, 
240, 244, 307-8, 309-10, 316, 320, 
323-5, 33,5, 379, 439, —and 

Balvantrai Thakore, 503, —and 

K. Natrajan, 308-9, —and N.M. 
Joshi, 319, —and officials, 342, 
—and Pratt, 338-40, 342-3,356,370, 
—and V, S. S. Sastri, 302, 310, 386, 
398,—and Vallabhbhai Patel, 461, 
—and the War, 339, —and women, 
370, 399, —end of, 416, 445, 497, 
—■financial assistance not needed 
for, 398, —gains of, 408-9, 462, 
—^not political agitation, 369; 
women of, urged to support and 
encourage men in satyagraha, 
325, 326, 328, 354, 357 

Knowledge; direct and inferential, 
448 

Koran, 134, 137, 223, 242 
Kotwal, 1, 401, 492 
Kripalani, J. B., 158, 172, 174, 287 
Krishna, 234 

Krishna, .Lord, 134, 513; and self- 
defence, 483; dedicating all to, 
460; ground of all being, 157-8 
Krishnalal, 161 


Krishnaswami, Dr., 472 
Kulkarni, Dr., 170 
Kunzru, H.N., 187 

L 

Lakshman, 358 
Lakshmi, 84, 90 

Law Courts; use of mother tongue 
in, 17, 20 
[The) Leader^ 98 Jn 
Liengier & Go., 162 
Lloyd George, 331 /n, 337 
LoVe, 299; overcomes hatred, 402 

M 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington; des¬ 
pised Indian literature, 16, 17, 28 
Maghghhindra, 188 fn 
Maffey, J* L., 141, 161, 320, 338, 
373 to 376, 380, 382, 402, 408, 
409 fn, 444 

Mahabharala, 20, 513; and ahimsa, 
474-6 

Mahatma Gmdkini Vtchmstishii, 163 fn, 
202 fn 

Mahomed, Prophet, 133, 242 
(The) Mahratta, 295 
ND.JIB, Khwaja Abdul, 99 jh 
NIalabari, Behramji Mervanji, 21, 
28 

Malaviya, Govind, 498 
N'lALAViYA, Madan Nfolian, 11, 24, 
119, 137, 292, 293, 295, 434, 486; 
Gandhiji^s differences with, 261-2 
MaasAj see phadke, Alania 
Manek, Jodha, 21 
Manek, Mulu, 21 

AIanibhai Jasbhai, Dhvan Bahadur, 
14 

Mann, Dr. Harold, 184 
Manu, 475 
Manusmritii 75 
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Mashruwala^ Kishorelal, 515 
AIathuradas Trikumjl 148, 163, 174, 
175, 241 

Maude, W., 170 //z 
Mavalankae, Ganesh Vasudeo, 144/z2, 
161, 174/?7, 176, 179, 443 
Max Muller, 75 
Maybrigk, Mrs., 339 
Mehta, Bhagwanji Anoopchand, 47, 
142, 189 

Mehta, Hariprasad Pkambardas, 443 
Mehta, Jagjivandas, 490, 492 
Mehta, Mrs. Jagjivandas, 492 
Mehta, Kalyanbhai, 159 
Mehta, Mansukhlal, 24,3 
Mehta, Narasinha, 21, 77, 200 
Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah, 199 
Mehta, Dr. Pranjivan, 5, 21, 163, 244, 
398, 467 

Mehta, Rajchandra Raojibhai, 21 
Mehta, Ranjitram Vavabhai, 9 
Merriman, J.L., 88, 91 to 93, 95 
Military Science ; ignored in present 
system of education, 29-30 

— Schools; admission of Indians to, 
441 

— Training, and ahimsa, 463; and 
swarajya, 434, 498; need for, 65, 
437 to 439, 469, 477-8, 483 to 
485, 495 

A4ill-hands (of Ahmedabad) ; poverty 
among, 242; strike of, 214-5, 217, 
219, 220, 222, 224, 227, 230-4, 
237 to 240, 246 to 251, 254-5, 
258, 265, 283-6; their wage settle¬ 
ment, 265-6, 267 to 272, 348 
Milton, 274 
Mirabai, 91, 506 
IsPiSTRAL, 331/72 

MohwaTlowers Act; condemned, 109 
Moksha, 43, 160, 201, 266, 357, 509; 
and activity, 516; and renuncia- 
tion^ 499 


Montagu, Edwin Samuel, 36, 51, 
67, 71, 81 fn, 109, 299, 387, 439, 
487 

Montagu-Ghelmsford Sgheaie, 439/n, 
482, 505, 512; and Congress- 

League scheme, 487; and Indian 
Civil Service, 486-9; Gandhiji’s 
views on, 486-9, 498; need for 
amending, 479 
Moriey, 477 

Morshead, L.F., 90/72, 149 
AIother Ton/gue, 43; and English, 11; 
and national language, 26; edu¬ 
cation through, 9-22, 39, 40, 131-2; 
use of, in law courts, 17, 20 
Motilal, 196, 334 
Munsht^am, Mahatma, 10, 409 
Music, ignored in present system of 
education, 30; Indian and West¬ 
ern, 364-5, 465 

Muslims; and Hindus, 160, 405; fear¬ 
lessness in, 510 

Muslim League, see, all-indla Mus¬ 
lim League 

N 

Nagappen; his sacrifice, 240 
NagarJi, 106 
Nagji, Mohandas, 449 
Naidoo, Sarojini, 163 
Naidoo, Thambi, 447 
Naik, Dr., 320 fn 
Naiker, 473 

Nala, 33, 179, 305, 329, 258 
Nandshankar, 21 
Nanubhai, 89 

Naoroji, Dadabhai, 67; his services, 
61 

Narahari, see parikh, Narahari 
Dwarkadas 

Narayanrao, 501, 515 
Narayansamy; his sacrifice, 240 
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Narmadashankar, 21 j 11 fn 
Narottam, 480 

Natal Indian Education Association, 
27 fn 

— Supreme Court; its ruling that 
subjects of native states are aliens, 
412, 413 

Natarajan, K., 334, 335; and Kheda 
Satyagraha, 308-9 

Natesan, G.A., 114, 210, 395, 425, 
466, 472, 479 

Natesan & Go., 146 
National Language; and mother 
tongue, 26; five requirements of, 
23; Hindi as India’s, 24-6, 80, 
120, 121, 123, 163, 193, 292 fn, 
295, 296, 300, 301, 320, 360, 404 

— Language Conference, 119, 120 

— School, 160, 161, 174, 468, 519 
Navalram, 196 

Nayak, 14 
Nazir, 136 
Nehru, Motilal, 434 
N&w India, 122 fn^ 469 
Newman, Cardinal, 110 /n 
Newspapers; aim of, 84-6 
Nirmala, 191, 514, 519 
Nonia, Shivratan, 91 
Non-violence, see ahimsa 

P 

Pabhiar, Amritlal; on untouch- 
ability, 344-5 
Pandavas, 298 

Panbya, Mohanlal Kameshwar, 443; 
jail sentence against, 419-21, 
—unjust and harsh, 420; praised 
for going to jail, 455-9 
Panbya, Navalram Laxmishankar, 21 
Parasaram, 499 

Parekh, Gokuldas, 155, 182 fn, 184, 
281, 289, 369 
ParekHj Mangaldas, 248 


Parikh, Narahari Dwarkadas, 110,174, 
387, 575 

Parikh, Shivdas Chaturbhuj, 334 
Parnell, 515 
Parvathy, 194 

Passive Resistance, see satyagraha 
Patel, Gordhandas, 211 
Patel, Manibhai, 474, 506 
Patel, Nanubhai, 519 
Patel, Raojibhai, 223, 393, 443, 504, 
506,519 

Patel, Vallabhbhai J., 214, 279, 

281,283,289,307,310>, 312,313/;2, 
355, 357, 360 fn, 363, 366, 387, 
399, 420, 443, 450; and Kheda 
satyagi'aha, 461 

Patel, Vithalbhai J., 71 fn to 73, 
155, 182 >, 184, 369, 449 

Patriotism; importance of, 6, 7 
Fatwari, Ranchhodlal, 92, 16:5 
Pearson, W.W., 274, 403 
Perfection; possible on earth, 146 
Phabke, Mama, 188, 384 
Phillips, Charles, 447 
Phillips, Mrs., 447 
(The) Pioneer, 165, 451 
Plague; in Kheda, 291; prevention 
and treatment of, 100-4 
Pledge(s), see vow(s) 

Polar, H.S.L., 116, 174240, 241, 
245, 312, 322, 393, 512 

PoLAK, Mrs., 497 

PoLAK, Millie Graham, 240, 245, 510 
Political Conference, Gobhra, 369 
Politics; and students, 137 
POPATLAL, 334 

Prahlab, 138, 188, 329, 342, 351 
Prasab, Brij Kishore, 78, 96, 164, 445 
Prasad, Gaurishankar, 300 
Prasad, Gorakh, 405, 445 
Prasad, Rajendra, 306 
Prasad, Ramnavami, 95 
Prasad, Rai Bahadur Saryoo, 300 
Pratt, F- G-, 144, 185, 212? 213, 
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225, 237, 241, 324, 327, 337, 

341 to 343, 346, 358, 359, 363, 
366, 394 to 396, 400, 482, 493 /n; 
and Ahmedabad mill-hands’ strike, 
340-1, 348; and Kheda Satyagraha, 
337-40, 356, 370 

Princely States; and the War, 441 
Premananda, 11 
Provincialism; in Bengalis, 154 
Purdah; and women, 205 
PURUSHOTTAM, 234 
Pywell, Mrs., 104 

O 

Qureshi, Shiiaib, 220, 306 

E 

Racialism; in South Africa, 411-3 
Radha, 160, 194 

Rahihtullah, Sir Ibrahim, 302 fn 
Railway (s); and third-class passengers, 
45-6, 61, 124-5 

Railway Regulations; and South 
African Indians, 411-3 
RALIYATBEriN, 190, 191, 519 
Ramachandra, 33, 72, 106, 134, 136, 
137, 311, 329, 358, 510; and self- 
sacrifice, 483 

Ramacharitamanasay students advised to 
read, 136 
Ramanandan, 519 

Ramayana, 20, 134, 137, 357; and 

ahimsa, 474-5; of Tulsidas, 223 
Ramdas, 11, 504, 519 
Ranade, Mahadev Govind, 199 
Rasool, Abdul, 67 
Ravana, 74, 137 

RaY, PrafuHa Chandra, 15, 118 fn 
Recollections (Morley), 477 
Recruitment, 448, 520; and ahimsa, 
511, 520; and Andrews, 511; and 


Annie Besaut, 469; and Gandhiji, 
453 to 455, 462, 468, 473, 480, 
4B4-5, 493-4, 509, 519; and Home 
Rule Leagues, 431, 432; andjinnah, 
479; and S.K. Rudra, 511; and 
swarajya, 405-6, 453, 496, 498; 
compulsory, opposed, 373; need 
for, 484, 493-6 
Reid, DJ., 156 

Religion; Gokhale’s spirit of, 200-1; 
ignoied in present system of edu¬ 
cation, 29 
Reynell, 99 fn 

(A) Righteous Struggle^ 214//z, 228/n 
Riots; in Arrah, 98; in Shahabad, 2, 

81 //i 

Ritgh, 192 

Robertson, L., 421, 422 
Rubaiyat (Qmar Khayyam), 208 
Rudra, S.K., 153; and recruitment 
511 

Rukhi, 160, 194 

S 

Saiiajananad, Swami, 504 fn 
Sam, see govindswami 
Sarabhai, Ambalal, 115, 185 ft 

193, 214, 218, 223, 229, 241, 25 
264, 268 >, 383, 384, 489, 49C 
his qualities praised, 286 
Sarabhai, Anasuyabehn, 115,140,18‘ 
211, 214 >, 222, 256 313 j 

384, 500; her love for the poor, 2! 
Sarkar, Prof. Jadunath, 139 
Sartor Resartus, 447 
Sastri, V. S. Srinivasa, 24, 396, 3^ 
403, 473, 486, 512; and Hindi, 3$ 
403, 404; and Kheda Satyagral 
302, 310, 386 398 

Satyagraha, 278, 367; and co-ope 
tionin War, 435-6; and disobediei 
of laws, 353; and fearlessm 
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369, 407; and jail-going, 455-6, 
459; and military training, 444; 
and passive resistance, 334, 475; 
and physical force, 351, 454; and 
political problems, 337; and social 
reform, 65; and soul-force, 356; 
and Swadeshi, 355-6; and swarajya, 
63-4; and truth, 344, 350, 362, 
399, 406-7, 456; courtesy in, 350, 
400-1; in Kheda, 179, 184, 189, 
218, 240, 244, 307-8, 309, 316, 320, 
323-5, 335, 379, 439, 445, 461-2; 
in South Africa, 129, 130, 236; no 
legal defence in, 172-3; not a 
weapon of the weak, 394; universal 
applicability of, 218, 343, 364, 399; 
voluntary suffering in, 253-4, 327, 
329, 335, 347, 358-9, 396, 456 
— Ashicam, Sabarmati, 93, 110, 404; 
aim of, 6; and character-building, 
410; and Vinoba Bhave, 501; funds 
for, 435, 464, 467-8, 479 
ScHLEsiN, Sonja, 447 
Science; in present system of educa¬ 
tion, 28 

Seditious Writings Act, 85 
Self-control; end of all effort, 385 
Self-government, see home rule 
Servants of India Society; 82, 96, 
201, 202, 289, 388, 403, 404 
Sewa Sadan ; Deodhar’s work for, 464 
Shah, Fulchand Bapuji, 37, 443, 499 
Shah, Punjabhai, 499, 514, 516 
Shah, Sankalchand, 27, 37, 193 
Shahabad ; riots in, 2, 79, 81 
Shakespeare, 274, 331 fn 
Shankaragharya; and Buddiiism, 475 
Sharahbeshi, 166, 168, 228 fn 
Sharma, Harihar, 323 
Shatrughna, 358 
Shinde, V.R., 386 
Shirin, 254 
Shivabhai, 500, 506 



Shivlal, 384 

Shukla, Rai-Bahadur Bishen Dutia, SCO 
Sinpia, Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan. 
164, 405 

SiRNiE Concern, 164, 168 
SiTA, 33, 204, 311, 329 
Sly, Sir Frank, 210/;^, 228 
Smritis; interpolations in, 204 
Smuts, General, 129, 130, 411. 413 
Social Service Conference, Godhra, 
71, 154, 177,308 
— League, 110 
SoDHA, Revashankar, 466 
SoiilAN, 95 

Soul-forge; and brute-force, 329. 

366; and satyagraha, 356, 358 
South Africa; effects of Dutch lan¬ 
guage on, 15; floods in, 198-9; 
Indians in, 117-8, —and rallwav 
regulations, 411-3,—their services 
in the War, 411, 413; railway- 
men’s strike in, 235 to 237: 
satyagraha in, 237 to 240 
Speeches and Writings of Mahatma GmdkL 
ll^fn^ 146/;2 

Spinning; and national seivice, 87 
{The) Statesman^ 150 
Stephen, Justice, 86 
Strike : of mill-hands in Ahmedabad, 
214-5, 217, 219, 220, 222, 224, 
227, 230-4, 237 to 240, 242, 246 
to 251, 254-5, 257, 258, 265, 

283-6, 316, 333, 467 
Students; advice to, 135 to 138 
Students’ Conference, Bihar, 131 
SuBEDAR, Manu, 360 jh 
SuBRAMANTAM, Sir S., 500 
SuDHiR. 511 

SuRENDRA, 110, 140, 198, 519 
Swadeshi; and satyagraha, 355-6; 
and swarajya, 59, 60; and traders, 
7; Kheda cultivators asked to keen 
vow of, 355 
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SWAMINARAYANA; 504 
SwARAjYA, 109, 328, 419; aim of 
Indian National Congress, 50, and 
Annie Bcsant, 50, 151-2; and B.G. 
Tilak, 68; and defence of British 
Empire, 451-3, 484, 488-9,494, 496, 
and education 36; and military 
training, 483-4, 498; and recruit¬ 
ment, 496, 498; and satyagraha, 64, 
and swadeshi movement, 7, 59, 

60; and truth, 456; and untoucha- 
bility, 387; as partnership m 
British Empire, 469; certainty of, 
71, 72; fitness of Indians for, 52; 
implications of demand for, 55- 
60; need of sacrifices for, 397; 
through soul-force, 53 
Sydenham, Lord, 387 

T 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 10, 118 fn, 
153, 162, 295, 383, 509; on Hindi, 
163 /m 

Talati, Gokaldas Dwarkadas, 69, 
109 fn, 443 

Tamils; and Hindi, 25, 300-1, 322, 
359, 403-4, 445, 448 , 466 
Tandon, Purushottamdas, 296, 300 
Tawony 166 

Taylor, Rev., on Gujarati Language, 
12-3 

Three-pound Tax; Gokhale and, 129- 
30 

Telugus; and Hindi, 322, 403 
Thakkar, Amritlal, 212, 213, 281, 
289 

Thakore, Balvantrai, 334; and Kheda 
Satyagraha, 503 
Thakorelal, 174, 519 
Theosophical Society, 50 fn 
Thoreau, 266 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar; and swarajya. 


48, 68, 69, 119, 199, 262, 

295, 338, 371, 377, 392, 434, 482, 
488; Gandhiji’s differences with, 
261; his conditions for helping in 
War, 452; Willingdon’s insult to, 
422, 423, 426-9, 432-3, 450-2 
{The) Times of India, 201 
Tinkathia, 166; repeal of, demanded, 
149, 167-8 

Tiwari, Vcnkalesh Narayan, 300 
Traders; and swadeshi, 7 
Travadi, Dalpatram Dahyabhai, 11 
Trikumji, see mathuradas Trikumji 
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dateline 

{1917} 

[January 27, 1919] 

The item should be 
placed next to item 90 
in Volume XV. 

131, item 62, 

[Bhagalpur, 

Bhagalpur, 

This item should be 

dateline 

1917} 

October 15, 1917] 

placed next to item 3. 





